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SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 


During February thousands of workers received 
unemployment benefits for the first time under 
unemployment compensation laws administered 
by the States in cooperation with the Federal 
Government. Statistics now available on opera- 
tions under this program in February are given 
elsewhere in this Bulletin. It is evident from 
these data that while the volume of unemploy- 
ment benefit payments was small in comparison 
with relief and public-assistance expenditures, the 
total was substantial enough to warrant the hope 
that these payments have had the effect in some 
localities of alleviating drastic declines in purchas- 
ing power and averting for a time some relief 
needs which would otherwise have arisen. It 
has been pointed out frequently, however, by the 
Chairman of the Social Security Board and 
others, that during the first months a program 
based on insurance principles cannot be expected 
to meet a considerable portion of the need result- 
ing from unemployment. Both eligibility for 
unemployment benefits and the weekly benefit rate 
are based on wages received in covered employ- 
ment in prior periods, and many of those now 
unemployed have had little or no employment in 
covered occupations during the last year. 

Two recent messages of the President to the 
Congress have a direct bearing on the unemploy- 
ment compensation program. On March 22, the 
President sent to the House of Representatives 
an additional budget estimate of an appropriation 
for the Treasury Department amounting to 
$40,561,886 ‘“‘to provide funds to make available 
to each State which enacted in 1937 an approved 
unemployment compensation law, a portion of the 
proceeds from the Federal employers’ tax in such 
State for the calendar year 1936.” This sum 
represents 90 percent of the title [X tax collected 
with respect to employment in 1936 in 13 States, 
Alaska, and Hawaii. Credit against the Federal 
tax was not allowed in these jurisdictions for 1936, 


since they did not have unemployment compensa- 
tion laws under which contributions were payable 
for that year. Under the provisions of the act of 
August 24, 1937 (50 Stat. 754), the Secretary of 
the Treasury is directed to pay amounts so 
appropriated to the unemployment funds of the 
States involved, thus making these sums avail- 
able for payment of benefits to qualified unem- 
ployed workers. On March 22 the President also 
submitted an estimate of a supplemental appro- 
priation for the Social Security Board for the 
fiscal year 1937-38, amounting to $7 million, for 
grants to the States for administration of unem- 
ployment compensation laws. 

Employment and pay rolls continued in Febru- 
ary the decline which began last October, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
February decrease, however, was much smaller 
than any in the 3 previous months. Employment 
actually increased in more than half of the manu- 
facturing industries reporting to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The principal reductions were 
seasonal declines in retail and wholesale trade. 

A more precise view of problems of unemploy- 
ment than has previously been available is afforded 
by the detailed statistics currently released by the 
Census of Partial Employment, Unemployment, 
and Occupations. Summaries for States and large 
cities show for persons who registered in the census 
as unemployed, distributions according to age, 
sex, race, number of other workers in family, num- 
ber of dependents, amount of income in the week 
preceding registration, and number of weeks of 
employment during the 12 months preceding. 

Testimony presented recently before the Special 
Senate Committee to Investigate Unemployment 
and Relief has furnished a broad view of certain 
general problems of relief and :memployment. 
William Hodson, Commissioner of Welfare of New 
York City, testifying before the committee, urged 
the necessity of coordinating the administration of 
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unemployment insurance and relief and recom- 
mended that existing unemployment compensa- 
tion laws be modified so that basic payments to 
the unemployed will provide an allowance for de- 
pendents during the compensation period. He 
also recommended complete administrative inte- 
gration of all forms of relief and assistance given 
on the basis of need. In discussing the type of 
problem now confronting many State and local 
agencies as a result of lack of coordination of the 
various programs designed to cope with unemploy- 


ment, Mr. Hodson pointed out that in some in- | 


stances weekly benefit rates under unemployment 
compensation laws may be less than the amounts 
which unemployed persons with dependents are 
eligible to receive in home relief. 

Stuart A. Rice, Chairman of the Central Statis- 
tical Board, also testifying before the committee, 
presented an estimate of the total public expendi- 
tures for relief of destitution and unemployment 
during the 5 years from 1933 to 1937, inclusive. 
The total cost for this period was estimated by 
Dr. Rice at $19.3 billion. Since this total includes 
administrative expense, costs of materials used, 
and other “‘overhead”’ costs, it is not comparable 
with the figures for all public relief compiled by 
the Social Security Board and reported elsewhere 
in this issue. Of this $19.3 billion, nearly 74 per- 
cent represented Federal funds; the remainder, 
State and local funds. Mr. Rice estimated the 
total cost of relief per capita of total population at 
about $151 for this 5-year period. The annual per 
capita cost, $12.75 in 1933, rose to more than $31 
in 1934 and 1935, and $41.30 in 1936; it declined in 
1937 to $34.49. Of the total for the 5-year period, 
emergency public works and work relief accounted 
for nearly 56 percent, general relief for a little more 
than 26 percent, the program of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps a little less than 10 percent, and 
special types of public assistance about 5 percent. 
Rehabilitation loans to destitute and low-income 
farmers and costs of surplus commodities distrib- 
uted for relief accounted for the balance. 

Data compiled by the Social Security Board in- 
dicate that the amount of obligations from public 
funds incurred for aid to persons in need again 
showed an increase for February over the total 
for the preceding month. The numbers of recip- 
ients of practically all types of public relief also 
increased in February. It is estimated that a total 
of 6 million different households were aided in 
February under one or more of the several relief 
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and assistance programs on which reports are re. 
ceived by the Social Security Board or other Fed. 
eral agencies. These households probably com- 
prised about 18.5 million persons. It should be 
noted that the rise in both expenditures and recip. 
ients from January to February was less sharp 
than that recorded from December to January, 
While these data may not reflect accurately the 
extent of existing need, since in some localities 
relief funds are not available to provide for ip. 
creasing case loads, there is some reason to believe 
that increase in need slackened in February. The 
trend of employment in February, noted above, 
lends support to this belief. 

Total obligations from Federal, State, and local 
funds incurred: for payments to recipients of all 
types of public aid, including the Works Program, 
amounted in February to approximately $2166 
million, exclusive of administrative expense. Of 
this amount, about $40.6 million represented pay- 
ments to 1.6 million recipients of old-age assist- 
ance, to 59,000 of the needy blind, and to 600,000 
dependent children in 243,000 families. Pay- 
ments to these recipients accounted for nearly 19 
percent of obligations incurred for February 1938, 
for aid to persons in need as compared with less 
than 14 percent for February 1937. All 48 States 
and the 3 other jurisdictions eligible for participa- 
tion in the public-assistance programs under the 
Social Security Act now have enacted laws to pro- 
vide for assistance to the needy aged. The roster 
of States was completed on March 31, when Gov- 
ernor James H. Price signed the public-assistance 
law enacted by the Virginia legislature earlier in 
the month. The law is to become effective July 1, 
1938. 

While general problems of unemployment, relief, 
and public assistance have held a large measure of 
public attention in recent weeks, continued prog- 
ress has been recorded in administrative operations 
of the old-age insurance program under the Social 
Security Act. The only payments to individuals 
now being made under this program are lump-sum 
payments to wage earners in covered employments 
who have reached the age of 65, or to the estates 
or relatives of eligible workers who die before re- 
ceiving payments. Claims for lump-sum pay- 
ments under this program continued to flow in at 
the rate of more than 800 per day. By the end 
of February, more than 93,000 claims had been 
certified by the Board for payment by the Treas- 
ury Department. 
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CENSUS CLASSIFICATIONS AND SOCIAL 
SECURITY. CATEGORIES 


Laura Wendt * 


The last complete enumeration of the working 
population in the United States is the 1930 census 
of occupations, taken in connection with the 
regular decennial census of population about 5 
years before the Social Security Act was passed. 
The returns were classified primarily according to 
occupation, that is, the trade, profession, or 
particular kind of work done by the individual. 
A supplementary tabulation, based on classifica- 
tion by industry and occupation, showed the in- 
dustrial affiliations or establishments in which 
the particular types of work were carried on. 
Except for agriculture, there was no complete 
segregation of the workers by class of work or 
status of worker (whether employer, salaried 
employee, wage worker, or unpaid family worker). 
Certain provisions of the Social Security Act 
refer to salaried employees and wage workers, 
with certain exceptions, chiefly on an industrial 
basis and on the basis of self-employment. 
Statistics showing the relative numbers of em- 
ployers and self-employed and the relative num- 
bers of workers in covered and excepted categories 
of work would be helpful in the analysis of various 
problems but are not available, as such, in the 
1930 census. 

A census designed to yield statistics which 
would meet the needs of social legislation and 
administration would differ from the 1930 census 
in several respects. (1) It would make basic 
the industrial rather than the occupational classi- 
fication of the worker. Since the exceptions from 
the Social Security Act are chiefly on an industrial 
basis, a distribution of workers by industry 
rather than by kind of work performed is sig- 
nificant for purposes of coverage. (2) It would 
expand the question on class of work, so that the 
workers in industrial classifications. would be 
tabulated according to class of work. It might 
go so far as to apply the question to all the popu- 





*This study is a revision of statistical material prepared by the writer in 
the Bureau of Research and Statistics as a part of a more comprehensive 
report on excepted groups developed for the Advisory Council on Social 
Security under the general direction of Julius T. Wendzel, Acting Chief, 
Division of Economic Studies. 
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lation of working age and thereby obtain at least 
the principal economic status of each member of 
the family: that is, (@) proprietor, employer, 
or working on own account; (b) employee receiv- 
ing wage or salary; (c) unpaid family worker. 
Thus, a count of the unpaid family workers in 
nonagricultural pursuits, as well as those in 
agriculture, would be available. The tabulation 
would also necessarily make a distinction between 
housewives and domestic servants working for 
pay and living in the home with the family, and 
between housewives and members of the family 
working without pay in so-called gainful pursuits. 
(3) It would make it possible to determine the 
number of persons employed in medical, educa- 
tional, or research establishments; religious bodies; 
and other such organizations. The division of 
“professional service” in the 1930 census includes 
enumerations of individuals whose work cannot 
easily be assigned to the excepted fields of public 
service (the Federal and State governments and 
divisions, with their instrumentalities) and non- 
profit organizations, without more knowledge as 
to whether these persons were employed in 
educational, philanthropic, or medical establish- 
ments (such as those in which employment is 
excepted by the act) or were engaged in private 
pursuits. 

The Social Security Board has experienced 
considerable difficulty in attempting to show the 
composition of the gainful workers ' in 1930 in 
accordance with categories outlined in the act. 
From such a census as here proposed it would be 
possible to ascertain the relative numbers of 
individuals engaged at the time of the census in 
fields covered by or excepted from the provisions 
of the Social Security Act. An attempt is made 
in this study to group the gainful workers by 
categories outlined in the old-age insurance pro- 


! The term “gainful worker,” in census usage, includes all persons who 
usually follow a gainful occupation, although they may not have been em- 
ployed when the census was taken. It does not include women doing house- 
work in their homes without wages and having no other employment, or 
children working at home merely on general household work, on chores, or 
at odd times on other work. 





gram of the Social Security Act. Since the census 
of occupations was not designed along these 
specific lines, an attempt to analyze the data on 
this basis will necessarily involve certain assump- 
tions and judgments. Such an analysis must be 
expressed in terms of approximations, admittedly 
subject to error, with an explanation of the under- 
lying assumptions or judgments on which the 
estimates are based. 

An estimate of the composition of the working 
population in terms of the old-age benefits pro- 
visions of the act involves two views: (1) the 
number of workers concerned as of some given 
date, and (2) the number concerned over a speci- 
fied period of time. It must be emphasized that 
the Social Security Act excludes not individuals 
but certain types of employments and classes of 
work. Since individuals often shift from one 
industry to another, the number of persons who 
have acquired or are acquiring rights to benefits 
under the old-age insurance program is very much 
larger than the number who are engaged in cov- 
ered employment at a given time, such as that at 
which a census is taken. All figures cited subse- 
quently must be read as indicating merely the 
composition of the working population at the 
time of the 1930 census in terms of the categories 
of employment later marked out by the provisions 
of the Social Security Act. They do not indicate 
the number of persons in such employments at the 
present time or the number who now have ac- 
quired or are acquiring rights toward future bene- 
fits under provisions of the Social Security Act. 
In certain fields, a large number of individuals 
who were classified in the census in categories ex- 
cepted from the act will attain rights to benefit 
under it at some time during their lives. For 
example, many persons who would be enumerated 
in a spring month as agricultural laborers work in 
factories or shops or stores in winter months,’ 
so that over a period of time they will acquire 
rights to old-age benefits. 

An analysis of the composition of the working 
population at a given time, such as is here re- 
ported, is a starting point for estimates of the 
second type, i. e., of the cumulative numbers of 
individuals who have acquired rights under the 
provisions of the Social Security Act because of 

2 The general rule used by the census is to consider only the most important 
occupation of the workers. If two occupations were returned for the same 
person, the first-named occupation was generally considered. Hence, no 


allowance is made for a double coding of occupations to cover such shifts of 
workers. 
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their participation in covered employment at one 
time or another over a period of years.’ 

In The Labor Supply in the United States, Mr. 
W. S. Woytinsky rearranged the statistics in the 
1930 census according to the needs of social ge. 
curity administration by crossing an industrial 
classification with one based on classes of work. 
The gainful workers in the various major divisions 
of the census were reclassified by industries under 
groupings of employers (including self-employed 
persons), unpaid family workers, professional 
persons, salaried employees, skilled workers, semi- 
skilled workers, unskilled workers, and service 
workers. From such an arrangement of statistics 
the numbers in the covered and excepted groups 
can be obtained. For social security purposes, 
however, it is necessary further to reclassify the 
census groups. For instance, it is important to 
separate clearly those groups which are excepted 
because of class of work (self-employment) from 
those groups which are excepted as employees in 
specified industries. It is further necessary to 
distribute into social security categories various 
census groups which as a whole are excluded but 
which cut across several social security categories. 
For instance, almost the entire group of trained 
nurses is excepted, but the group must be dis- 
tributed by type of exception, such as employment 
in nonprofit establishments or in public service, 
and private-duty nursing. Mr. Woytinsky kindly 
consented to act in an advisory capacity in this 
further reclassification. 

Under the old-age benefits provisions of the 
Social Security Act, coverage is related to salaries 
or wages without specification of the particular 
occupation or industry in which they are received, 
while exceptions from the act refer to wages and 
salaries received in specified fields of work and to 
all recompense for self-employment. For this 
reason, the method followed has been to determine 
on the basis of the 1930 census the number of 
gainful workers in the excepted fields, and, by 
subtraction, the number in employments which 
would have been covered. Chapter 7 of Volume 
V, “General Report on Occupations,” of the 
Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930, is used 
throughout as the basis of these computations. 


2 The estimates here reported have been adopted by the Bureau of Research 
and Statistics and the Analysis Division, Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, of 
the Social Security Board as the basis for further computations of the second 
type. 

4 Woytinsky, W. 8. The Labor Supply in the United States, pp. 1-40. 
Committee on Social Security, Social Science Research Council, 1936. 
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Bureau of Internal Revenue rulings with respect 
to definitions of employment are used in some 
cases in assigning groups to various social security 
categories. Since the present groupings are subject 
to change by subsequent rulings, the estimates 
must be taken as tentative. 


Gainful Workers in Excepted Pursuits 


Agricul ture 


In the 1930 census, gainful workers in agriculture 
are classified by class of work or status of worker, 
and it is a simple matter to reclassify them by 
categories recognized in the old-age insurance 
program. The census classification of farmers 
(owners and tenants) includes all the self-employed; 
farm managers and foremen are wage earners or 
salaried employees; and farm laborers can be 
separated into the two classes of wage workers and 
unpaid family workers. Farmers—owners and 
tenants—and unpaid family workers will be placed 
subsequently in a grouping of the self-employed. 
Agricultural employees enumerated in the 1930 
census comprise: 


Total, agricultural labor... _......._-- 2, 800, 194 
SE hh ontunneocoudaienea keane 2, 732, 972 
Managers and foremen _- Peta 67, 222 


Domestic Service 


The exception of employment in domestic 
service by the Social Security Act is limited to 
employment in a private home and to services of a 
household nature, such as those rendered by cooks, 
waiters, maids, butlers, laundresses, gardeners, and 
similar groups. Similar services performed in or 
about rooming or lodging houses, boarding houses, 
hotels, restaurants, and other offices or establish- 
ments are not excepted. Persons in employment 
affected by this exception are enumerated by the 
census in the division of “domestic and personal 
service (not elsewhere classified) ,’’ which includes 
persons engaged in domestic service in private 
homes and commercial establishments, personal 
services, laundries, and cleaning, dyeing, and 
pressing shops. Since various classes of workers 
are enumerated in this division, it is necessary to 
select groups who were employed in domestic 
service in private homes. 

The number who fall within this exception is 
estimated as follows: 
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Total, domestic service in private homes. 2, 103, 605 


Housekeepers and stewards---.-...---------- 195, 808 
Launderers and laundresses.-_----....------- 357, 525 
Cooks (not in hotels, restaurants, etc.) _....--- 273, 594 


Other servants (not in hotels, restaurants, etc.)_ 1, 240, 086 
24, 461 
12, 131 
It is possible that some of the other groups listed 
in the census may contain a small—probably neg- 
ligible—proportion of domestic workers. 


Casual Labor 


It is difficult to estimate the number of gainful 
workers who should be classified as within the 
exception concerning “casual labor not in the 
course of the employer’s trade or business.” Since 
the exception refers to no particular type of em- 
ployment or industry but rather to labor which is 
incidental to the employer, there is no distinct 
census group so classified. Probably laborers 
enumerated in various census groupings come with- 
in this definition from time to time. 

Under “not specified industries and services’’ is 
a group of 695,865 general and not specified la- 
borers and a group of 153,152 operatives not other- 
wise specified. Mr. Woytinsky’s estimate of the 
casual-labor group included these two classes only.® 
However, since some casual labor is not casual in 
the meaning specified in the act, it is likely that 
some of these general laborers and operatives are 
engaged in labor which is in the course of the 
employer’s business. For this reason, only 50 per- 
cent of these two groups is included in the estimate 
given below. While there are undoubtedly some 
casual laborers distributed in the labor groups in 
various industries, particularly in the building 
trades, it is not possible to determine the number, 
and the figure obtained from “not specified 
industries and services” is taken as the estimate 
for such types of laborers. 

Following a ruling of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue to the effect that temporary services 
performed in a private home by a nurse who is not 
employed by a doctor, hospital, or employer other 
than the person under care, constitute casual labor 
within the meaning of the act,* the practical nurses 
listed in the census and a portion of the trained 
nurses listed are included in this group. Some 
practical nurses in the home may combine house- 

8 Ibid., p. 82. 


* Bureau of Internal Revenue. Internal Revenue Bulletin, Cumulative 
Bulletin 1987-1, Rulings 8460—8792, 3. S.T.71 (January-June 1937), pp. 407-8. 
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work and domestic tasks with care of the sick, 
and there might be some justification for including 
a part of that group under “domestic service.’ 
From the standpoint of the trained nurse or 
practical nurse, moreover, private-duty nursing 
may be considered as “self-employment.” In 
view of the ruling of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue on nursing in homes, for the purposes of 
the present analysis the entire group of practical 
nurses and the trained nurses on private duty in 
homes are placed in the casual-labor category. 

The figure of 287,951 trained nurses, enumer- 
ated in “professional service,’’ includes such groups 
as private-duty nurses in the homes of patients; 
nurses in hospitals, clinics, or organized medical 
services; and nurses in the field of public health. 
Nurses in industry who were counted in the total 
of 294,189 in the occupational classification were 
distributed throughout various industries in the 
combined industrial and occupational classification 
in chapter 7. In these estimates the group of 
trained nurses is assigned to the various covered or 
excepted categories according to a distribution of 
nurses by type of employment found in The Costs 
of Medical Care,’ and information obtained from 
the United States Public Health Service. 

Under “independent hand trades” there were 
enumerated 158,380 dressmakers and seamstresses 
(not in factories) some of whom might be consid- 
ered casual labor when they work in private homes 
irregularly or incidentally. However, it seems 
likely that the bulk of such people would be self- 
employed during most of the time, and therefore 
this entire group .is placed in the self-employed 
group, discussed in subsequent pages. 

The estimate for the casual-labor group, there- 
fore, is: 


Total, casual labor___..___ _______.____. 695, 952 


Trained nurses on private duty_....__________-. 118, 000 
Practical nureses............-. ae RE 153, 443 
General and not specified laborers (50 percent)_. 347, 933 
Operatives, not otherwise specified (50 percent). 76, 576 


Officers and Members of Crews 


When preliminary estimates were made as to 
the number of persons involved in the exception of 
“service performed as an officer or member of the 
crew of a vessel,” the narrow application to sailors 
and seamen actually engaged in causing the vessel 


1 Falk, 1.8., Rorem, C. Rufus, and Ring, Martha D. The Costs of Medical 
Care. Pub. of the Com. on the Costs of Medical Care: No. 27, p. 251, 1933. 
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to move through the water was accepted, and the 
number involved, on the basis of the 1930 census 
enumeration, was estimated to be only about 
89,000 people, consisting of 24,485 captains, mas. 
ters, mates, and pilots, and 64,700 sailors and deck 
hands. Bureau of Internal Revenue regulations 
and rulings, however, have held to a wider inter. 
pretation, including all persons serving on board 
the vessel and contributing in any way to the oper- 
ation and welfare of the vessel, provided the in- 
dividual is subject to the authority of the master or 
owner of the vessel and that the service is per. 
formed under his supervision.’ Accordingly, the 
estimates are now revised to include such ip- 
dividuals. 

Under the classification of “‘water transporta- 
tion”’ in the census there are included 299,804 gain- 
ful workers, some of whom are engaged on shore 
in the construction of docks, piers, or ferries, or in 
office work in connection with the industry, while 
others are engaged on vessels. Consequently, 
there are workers in some types of occupations 
which fall entirely within the exception, some in 
occupations not affected by it, and some in types 
of work which might be carried on aboard vessels 
or on shore. Of the census groups relating to 
proprietors and officials, those listed as captains, 
masters, mates, and pilots are undoubtedly 
excepted. It is doubtful that many of the clerical 
and related groups of workers who were enumer- 
ated would be members of crews. However, on 
large passenger ships in particular, there are 
pursers with a number of clerical assistants. 
Possibly a smali number of the clerks listed under 
“water transportation,’ say 25 percent or less, 
should be considered members of the crews of 
vessels. 

In the skilled and semiskilled labor groups, 
there are a number of occupations which could be 
carried on either on land or sea. Such workers 
as carpenters, electricians, machinists, mechanics 
(not otherwise specified), and others would 
fall in this group, as would some of the radio 
operators listed under “radio broadcasting and 
transmitting.’”’ Firemen and oilers of machinery 
also might work on vessels or docks. Since it is 
difficult to determine precisely how these workers 
are distributed between service on shore and on 


* Bureau of Internal Revenue. Internal Revenue Bulletin, Cumulatioe 
Bulletin XV-2, Rulings 8150-8459, 8. 8. T. 58 (July-December 1936), 
p. 414; Internal Revenue Bulletin, Cumuiative Bulletin 1987-1, Rulings 
8460-8792, 8. 8S. T. 113 (January-June 1937), p. 473. 
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‘vessels, it seems reasonable to assign 50 percent 


of the group excepted as crews of vessels. While 
the proportion may vary for its components, this 
estimate of 50 percent of the whole group is 
probably as accurate as an estimate obtained by 
more refined methods. 

There are a number of workers in occupations 
in the service group who seem more likely to be 
employed on vessels than on shore. Accordingly, 
all the workers listed as cooks, housekeepers and 
stewards, porters, and waiters are included in the 
excepted category. Again, this inclusive estimate 
may not be entirely accurate. 

As of the 1930 census, therefore, the total num- 
ber of workers affected by the exception of officers 
and members of crews of vessels is estimated at 
about 144,000. A definition of ‘‘crew’’ less 
broad than that adopted in the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue ruling and used for this analysis would, 
of course, very considerably restrict the total here 
estimated for this category. The figure of 144,000 
is probably much less than the number actually 
engaged in such service at the time of the census, 
as it is likely that many seamen aboard vessels at 
sea would be overlooked in such an enumeration. 

The gainful workers in this group consist of: 


Total, officers, members of crews, and 
other workers on vessels__ 144, 393 


Captains, masters, mates, and pilots_ 24, 485 
Clerks (25 percent) _ - ae 3, 213 


Sailors and deck hands_ ‘ ; 64, 700 
Carpenters, electricians, engineers, machinists, 
mechanics, firemen, oilers, operatives, radio 
operators (50 percent) ______ __- 28, 291 
Apprentices ___- 80 
Cooks, housekeepers and stewards, porters, and 
waiters ___ F a ee 23, 624 


Public-Service Employees 


The term “public-service employees” refers to 
two excepted fields: (1) employment by the 
United States Government, and (2) employment 
by a State or any political subdivision thereof. 
Since such employees have some common char- 
acteristics and since, in many cases, it is difficult 
to separate the census enumerations into Federal, 
State, and local groups, the estimate of the num- 
bers involved includes the employees under both 
exceptions. 

The number of employees in these categories is 
difficult to estimate. Some, but not nearly all of 
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them, are classified in the division of “public 
service (not elsewhere classified),” while others 
are included in “professional service” and various 
other divisions. 

A number of persons employed in public service, 
such as teachers and college presidents and pro- 
fessors, some public-health nurses and nurses in 
government hospitals, physicians and dentists in 
public-health agencies, librarians, and various 
other professional workers are listed under “pro- 
fessional service.’”’ In addition, such employees 
as helpers, service workers, and office employees, 
who are employed by these professional persons, 
are grouped together in “professional service.” 
There are also a number of workers engaged in 
construction and maintenance work who should 
be assigned to the category of public service. A 
certain amount of error is to be expected when 
estimates are made from collective groups such as 
these. 

On the basis of the group listed in the census 
under “public service’ and from assumptions 
concerning other groups, the number of gainful 
workers employed in public service is estimated at 
2,875,000. This figure is somewhat lower than 
the figure of 3,228,702 employees as given by the 
Department of Commerce in National Income in 
the United States, 1929-35, and is probably not as 
accurate, particularly in the estimate of other 
employees in schools, hospitals, and such estab- 
lishments. Census figures are probably low for 
some branches of Federal employees; for instance, 
Department of Commerce figures for the number 
of Federal employees in the Army and Navy 
total about 266,000, while the census figure for 
“soldiers, sailors and marines’ is 132,830. It is 
readily understood that such groups as these or 
groups of Foreign Service employees would be 
difficult to enumerate by the census method. 

The group of approximately 2,875,000 public- 
service employees includes: 


“ets eee, west j 2, 874, 620 


All employees listed as such in the census 
(except builders and building contractors)___ 1, 049, 223 


Total, public service 


Pustel antwietiin cc... occ ceks oi cS 283, 936 
Public-school teachers___- ee ee 
CA NED, oo ncccacadcnceknewdensed 11, 500 
CIN IN on ssa osm 0 clinch oot reste tapes tana 5, 597 
Keepers of charitable and penal institutions___ 14, 520 
Cemetery keepers (33% percent)__..________- 3, 254 
Trained nurses_--_. : M 100, 000 
Physicians and surgeons_______________._.-- 6, 000 








Librarians (75 percent)__.__...._._--------- 22, 210 


Other professional occupations_--___._.._---- 40, 000 
Salaried or wage workers in professional serv- 
SE Se a 140, 000 
Construction and maintenance--_-_-______----_- 211, 000 
Foresters, forest rangers, timber cruisers and 
lumbermen, raftsmen, and woodchoppers- - - 24, 280 


The census totals for school teachers and college 
presidents and professors were assigned to the 
public-service and nonprofit groups according to 
estimates based on information derived from 
various bulletins and surveys of the United States 
Office of Education and the Directory of Catholic 
Colleges and Schools, 1932-i933.° 

In Social Work Year Book, 1933, it is estimated 
that 500 of the 15,020 keepers of charitable and 
penal institutions listed in the census should be 
considered as social workers, so the number in- 
cluded here is 500 less than the number listed in 
the census. 

The census lists 9,762 cemetery keepers. In the 
absence of definite figures, these are distributed 
equally among public agencies, nonprofit associa- 
tions, and associations operating for profit. 

Trained nurses were assigned to the various 
groups according to a distribution of nurses by 
type of employment found in The Costs of Medical 
Care™ and from information obtained from the 
United States Public Health Service. Physicians 
and surgeons were also estimated from these two 
sources. 

The figure for librarians includes 75 percent of 
the census total. A survey of libraries by the 
Office of Education, entitled Statistics of Public, 
Society and School Libraries, 1929," indicates that 
at least 75 percent of librarians should be placed in 
the public-service category. 

The persons listed in “professional service” un- 
der “other professional occupations” include a 
number of scientific and professional workers in 
government service; the figure used (40,000) is 
only a rough estimate of this number. 

The figure for the wage and salaried workers is 
based on an estimate made by Mr. Woytinsky.” 
There are about 560,000 wage workers and salaried 
employees listed in ‘‘professional service” in semi- 
professional pursuits and other occupations and as 
attendants and keepers. Of this group, 50 per- 

* National Catholic Welfare Conference, Dept. of Education. Directory of 
Catholic Colleges and Schools, 1982-1938, 285 pp. 1932. 

10 Russell Sage Foundation. Social Work Year Book, 1983, p. 494. 1933. 

i! Falk, Rorem, and Ring, op. cit., pp. 242, 251. 


12 U. 8. Office of Education, Bulletin No. 37, 365 pp. 1930. 
18 Unpublished data. 


cent, or 280,000 employees, were estimated by Mr. 
Woytinsky to be engaged in public service and jp 
nonprofit organizations. It is estimated here that 
half of that number were public-service employees, 

A number of employees enumerated in the cop- 
struction and maintenance of roads and streets 
and in publicly owned utilities, such as gas works 
and electric power plants, are counted as public. 
service employees. Estimates of the Committee 
on Economic Security “ indicate that approxi- 
mately 25 percent of the wage workers and salaried 
employees in these groups were in public service 
within the meaning of the Social Security Act, 
Accordingly, this analysis includes 211,000 em- 
ployees in this category. 

Some government employees in forestry, such 
as foresters, forest rangers, and timber cruisers, 
were enumerated in the division of “forestry,” as 
were some skilled and unskilled laborers. The es- 
timate here includes all foresters, forest rangers, 
and timber cruisers, and 10 percent of (1) foremen, 
(2) inspectors, scalers, and surveyors, (3) team- 
sters and haulers, and (4) other lumbermen, rafts- 
men, and woodchoppers. 


Employees in Nonprofit Organizations 


Most of the persons employed in nonprofit or- 
ganizations are listed in the census under “‘profes- 
sional service.’ Some of the difficulties arising 
in an attempt to estimate this group have been 
discussed in connection with the estimates of the 
employees in public service: (1) It is difficult to 
determine what proportion of the professional 
groups are self-employed and what proportions are 
employed in nonprofit organizations or in public 
service; (2) it is difficult to estimate the semipro- 
fessional employees and laborers attached to such 
organizations. 

On the basis of the census figures given under 
“professional service,’ estimates for this group 
include: 


Total, employees in nonprofit organiza- 





EE Arneson s Wy eee 569, 316 
NR iio cctiaitendsmiadie nadie 50, 400 
Teachers in private elementary and secondary 

SR es, Se peer ee meenpera a YP 80, 900 
a aici se micas Lg ees 6, 000 
SII Sinn ics bene deceekecianss __... 65, 000 
Physicians and surgeons_________-_-_____----- 6, 700 
ns abn n ee dem ake eile 29, 424 
I a sn ses bailar le seas nin aaa 31, 290 


14 Social Security Board. Social Security in America, pp. 386-87. 1937. 
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eee eee eee reer 148, 848 
Other professional occupations-------......--- 7, 000 
Keepers of charitable and penal institutions___- 500 
Cemetery keepers (33% percent) .__.......-..-- 3, 254 
Salary and wage workers--____._.....--..---- 140, 000 


The numbers of teachers in nonprofit private 
elementary and secondary schools and the college 
professors given above were estimated from vari- 
ous bulletins of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion and the Directory of Catholic Colleges and 
Schools, 1982-1933. 

The number of librarians listed in the census 
was distributed among industry, public and 
school libraries, and libraries under the control of 
nonprofit organizations, on the basis of informa- 
tion obtained from Statistics of Public, Society 
and School Libraries, 1929. The figure given here 
includes about 20 percent of the librarians listed. 

The total number of trained nurses given in the 
census was distributed among the various groups 
according to a distribution of nurses by types of 
employment in The Costs of Medical Care and 
from information obtained from the United States 
Public Health Service. Physicians and surgeons 
also were estimated roughly from these two 
sources. It is possible that some practical nurses 
would be employed in nonprofit hospitals, but 
since the entire group is listed above in the casual- 
labor category no attempt is made to place in this 
group the small proportion which may be involved. 

Of the “other professional occupations’’ listed 
under ‘“‘professional service,” 40,000 were included 
in public service; and of the remainder, 7,000 
were placed in nonprofit organizations to make 
some allowance for research workers in founda- 
tions and such establishments. 

In Social Work Year Book, 1933, it is estimated 
that 500 of the 15,020 “keepers of charitable and 
penal institutions” listed in the census should be 
included as social workers. 

The census lists a group of 9,762 cemetery 
keepers, which in this analysis is divided 
among public agencies, associations operating 
for profit, and nonprofit associations. 

As explained in the section dealing with public- 
service employees, the 140,000 wage and salaried 
workers included in this estimate are based on 
Mr. Woytinsky’s estimate of 280,000 wage and 
salaried workers employed in professional services 
in nonprofit organizations and public service. 
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Self-Employment 


The census classification does not, in general, 
make a clear distinction between employees and 
employers and the self-employed. The latter are 
shown for various industries in totals such as 
“owners, operators, and proprietors” or “mana- 
gers and officials’ and include persons working as 
individuals and employers with one or more per- 
sons in their employ, and, in some cases, corpora- 
tion officials. A number of professional people 
should be included among the self-employed, but 
the census figures in many cases include those 
working independently and those employed in 
nonprofit organizations or public agencies, making 
it difficult to ascertain the number really self- 
employed. 

In his estimate of the self-employed, Mr. 
Woytinsky “ included the following grouping: 


Total, self-employed --_--_.....--.---- 10, 646, 294 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing. -________- 6, 090, 942 
Nonagricultural pursuits. ............--.--- 3, 845, 182 
Independent professional persons- ---------- 710, 170 


These figures, with a few revisions, constitute 
the estimate of the self-employed group in this 
analysis. 

The independent professional group will be 
counted with those in nonagricultural pursuits. 
From this group, however, there should be de- 
ducted the clergymen, religious workers, lawyers 
and justices, and physicians and surgeons pre- 
viously counted in the nonprofit and public-service 
groups, leaving a total of 504,523 to be added to 
the figure for the nonagricultural group. The 
self-employed group in “forestry and fishing” 
will be included in the total for nonagricultural 
pursuits rather than in a combined total of agri- 
culture and allied industries, such as that shown. 
The estimate of the nonagricultural group does 
not contain a number of small proprietors in the 
division of personal services. For instance, owners 
and proprietors of barber and beauty shops are 
included in the figure for barbers, hairdressers, 
and manicurists. There are other smaller groups 
in which some self-employed are found. To make 
allowance for the self-employed in such groups, 
the total in nonagricultural pursuits is increased 


18 Woytinsky, op. cit., pp. 24-25. 
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Chart I.—A reclassification of the gainful workers in the 1930 census in terms of provisions of title II of the 
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workers from the old-age benefits system administered under the Social Security Act. 


**Technically, this group is now excepted by title I1, but after the system has been in operation for a time such workers will tend to be covered by reason 
of wages received in previous years. 


Source: Social Security Board, Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Economic Studies. 
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*While the provisions of title II do not exclude workers who are in occupations covered by the Railroad Retirement Act, that act specifically excludes these 
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by 150,000 persons. The estimate of the self- 
employed used in this analysis, therefore, includes: 


Total self-employed___._._____------ 10, 590, 647 
Farmers (owners and tenants) -_._.--.-.-- .. 6,012,012 
Nonagricultural pursuits-----.-.-...------ 4, 578, 635 


Unpaid Family Labor 


The census schedule included an inquiry which 
was to indicate whether the individual was an 
employer, ® wage or salary worker, working on 
his or her own account, or an unpaid family 
worker, but the number of unpaid family workers 
is given only for agriculture. There are probably 
numbers of unpaid family workers in retail trade, 
independent trades, boarding houses, and other 
enterprises also. While it is recognized that the 
figure is not really indicative of the total number 
of unpaid family workers; the enumeration of 
1,659,792 persons as such in agriculture is taken 
as the estimate of the group. 


Workers Covered by the Railroad 
Retirement Act 


The Railroad Retirement Act, which was 
passed shortly after the Social Security Act had 
been approved, provides an exclusion from the 
old-age benefits system which differs from the 
exceptions discussed above. According to the 
provisions of title II of the Social Security Act 
railroad workers are in covered fields of employ- 
ment, but by the provisions of the Railroad 
Retirement Act they are covered by a special type 
of old-age insurance and are specifically excluded 
from the old-age benefits system administered 
under the Social Security Act. For this reason 
the workers in the employ of railroads and their 
auxiliary enterprises are placed in a separate cate- 
gory in this analysis, and are deducted from the 
total gainful workers before an estimate is made 
of the number of gainful workers who would have 
been in covered fields of employment. 

The census enumerates 1,583,067 workers in 
“steam railroads,’ but the exact number of work- 
ers who would have been affected by the pro- 
visions of the Railroad Retirement Act in 1930 is 
not known. The figure used in this analysis is 
the estimate made by Mr. Woytinsky ® that 


Unpublished data. 
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approximately 1,800,000 would have been insured 
under that act. 


Gainful Workers in Occupations Not 
Excepted in Title II 


The preceding estimates for the numbers in 
excepted employments total approximately 
9,188,000 persons, to which should be added the 
groups of 10,591,000 self-employed and 1,660,000 
unpaid family workers, making a total of 
21,439,000 persons in excepted groups as of the 
enumeration of the 1930 census. Out of the 
48,830,000 gainful workers reported in that cen- 
sus, there would remain 27,391,000 persons who 


Table 1.—A reclassification of the gainful workers in the 
1930 census in terms of provisions of title II of the 
Social Security Act. 





of gainful Percentage 


Categories of workers 
workers | 0 total 





Total gainful workers enumerated in the 








Ie i trecincntcwticsstiienicdiongioan 48, 830, 000 100, 0 
Gainful workers in pursuits excepted by title II of 
the Social Security Act, total...................-. 21, 439, 000 43.9 
Semeiages, Win nan daoteseatneucmaanel 12, 251, 000 25.1 
pS ee ee 9, 188, 000 18.8 
Agricultural labor.................-..----- 2, 800, 5.7 
eee | bitin a crinatuesinastclcenieaiamalll 2, 104, 000 4.3 
REEDED OP SEARS 696, 000 14 
pe and members of crews_------- 144, 000 3 
PON accieniensnsdniditebeess 2, 875, 006 5.9 
Nonprofit organizations--._..............-- 569, 000 1.2 


Gainful workers in occupations covered by Rail- 
son Wetivemient Ag 5... ccccsasccnstuininied 1, 800, 000 3.7 


Gainful workers in occupations not excepted by 








title II of the Social Security Act, to’ sem Ricans 25, 591, 000 52,4 
Workers 65 years of age and over ?_._....__.. 750, 000 1.5 
Workers in occupations now al by title il. 24, 841, 000 50.9 











1 While the ya of heey II do not ew workers who are in occupa- 
tions covered lroad Retirement Act, that act ly excludes 
these a tae the aeons benefits system aaa under the Social 
Security 

3 Although title II provides that wages received b Bp 65 years of age 
and over in covered employments may not be coun ward old-age bene- 
fits, after the system has been in operation for some time this group will tend 
to be covered by reason of wages received in previous years. 


were not in these excepted pursuits. For pur- 
poses of determining the number covered by the 
old-age insurance program, however, there should 
be deducted from the 27,391,000 employees the 
1,800,000 persons estimated by Mr. Woytinsky to 
have been insured under the Railroad Retirement 
Act. After allowance is made for this special 
group, the number remaining in covered fields is 
25,591,000. Of this group, 750,000 were esti- 
mated by Mr. Woytinsky ” to be 65 years of age 


" Woytinsky, op. cit., p. 32. 
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and over. Under the provisions of the Social 
Security Act, wages from covered employments 
received by persons aged 65 and over may not be 
counted toward old-age benefits, so that persons 
who have attained that age are not “covered” by 
the system. When the old-age insurance program 
has been in operation for a period of time, how- 
ever, it may be safely assumed that a large share 
of aged persons enumerated in the field of covered 
employments will be covered by the system in 
the sense that they will be in receipt of or eligible 
for monthly old-age benefits by reason of wages 
received from covered employments in previous 
years. After these 750,000 persons are deducted, 
the number estimated as a starting point for the 
group affected by the old-age insurance program 
is 24,841,000 persons. 





Summary 


The analysis, then, of the composition of the 
48.8 million gainful workers in the 1930 cengys 
with reference to old-age insurance is shown jp 
the table and accompanying chart. A total of 
21.4 million, approximately 44 percent, is excepted 
by the provisions of the act: (1) the self-employed 
group numbering about 12.2 million, and (2) the 
group of 9.2 million in the various types of excepted 
employment. The remaining 27.4 million fal 
under some form of social insurance, 1.8 million 
(about 4 percent) under the Railroad Retirement 
Act, and 25.6 million (about 52 percent) under the 
old-age insurance program of the Social Security 
Act, with 24.8 million of these under 65 and 
falling within covered occupational groups. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS - DIVISION OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION RESEARCH 


REVIEW OF 


Benefit payments in February were consider- 
ably larger than in January while the number of 
initial claims for benefits was markedly less. Both 
changes reflect the conditions incident to the initi- 
ation of the benefit-payment program. During the 
first weeks of January, workers who had been un- 
employed for weeks or months registered their 
claims for benefits; initial claims during February, 
however, represent in large part current lay-offs 
orseparations. The increase in the number of con- 
tinued claims in February indicates the continued 


unemployment of many workers; but it is doubtful ° 


whether the figure represents accurately the extent 
of continued unemployment. Many workers are 
still unaware of the necessity of periodic renewal 
of their claims, in spite of the efforts of State agen- 
cies to make clear this part of the procedure. 
Table 1 shows the number of initial and contin- 
ued claims received for partial and for total un- 
employment during January and February 1938 in 
the 19 States from which reports for one of these 
months had been received on Form UC-214 by 
April 2. For reporting purposes, an initial claim 
is defined by the Social Security Board as the first 
application for benefits in a period of unemploy- 
ment; a continued claim is defined as a claim re- 
peated weekly, following the filing of an initial 
claim, during a period of unemployment. Many 
States have decided that they will not immedi- 
ately disallow a claim if a worker fails to report 
for 1 to 4 weeks following his initial claim; a claim 
filed after such a period is considered a continued 
claim, although the intervening weeks are not com- 
pensable. In a few States, only the first claim 
made by a worker during a benefit year is con- 
sidered as an initial claim; all other claims during 
that year are considered as continued claims. In 
a few other States, a claim filed for the first week 
in a quarter is considered an initial claim when 
wage credits for the past quarter result in a re- 
determination of the benefit amount, even though 
there has been no interruption of the spell of un- 
employment. For the present the number of 
claims which might be classified as initial claims 
in one State, and as continued claims in another 
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THE MONTH 


State, is too small to result in marked differences 
in the data from different States. 

The number and amount of benefit payments 
during January and February in the States which 
had reported by April 2 are shown in table 2. 
Benefit payments during January were limited, 
since in many States the first compensable week 
was the final week of the month or, where the 
waiting period was 4 weeks, the first week in Feb- 
ruary. In most States, the waiting period for par- 
tial unemployment is twice as long as that for total 
unemployment; consequently, as compared with 
claims, the number of payments for partial unem- 
ployment was considerably smaller than the num- 
ber for total unemployment. Moreover, in some 
States the unemployment compensation agency 
has concentrated on the payment of benefits 
to workers who are totally unemployed. In 
Louisiana, where the waiting period for total 
unemployment is 4 weeks, there is no waiting 
period for partial unemployment; in that State, 
therefore, the great majority of claims and all 
payments through February were for partial 
unemployment. 

A benefit payment is ordinarily issued for each 
week of compensable unemployment. In order to 
expedite delayed payments of benefits to workers, 
a few States have resorted to making consolidated 
payments, covering in one check amounts due for 
several different past weeks of compensable un- 
employment. Two States, Maine and Massachu- 
setts, reported such consolidated payments during 
February. 

In some States the number of claims for partial 
unemployment has been limited by the decision of 
the State unemployment compensation agency to 
defer until a later time the periodic reporting by 
employers of workers’ low earnings in given weeks. 
Individual workers in these States who believe 
that their earnings in any particular week have 
been so low as to entitle them to partial benefits 
may file claims; but many workers, not knowing 
their total benefit amounts, will be unaware of 
their eligibility for partial benefits in particular 
weeks. 
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Valid comparisons between the numbers of shown in tables 3 and 4 of this section between the 
claims or payments for partial and for total unem- _ size of benefit payments for total and for partial 
ployment in different States cannot be made at unemployment in different States. Average bene. 
this time for still another reason. Because of fit payments reflect also variations in wage levels 
differences in State laws and in the definitions in different sections of the country and varying 
adopted by the State unemployment compensa- _ provisions in the State laws as to minimum benefit 
tion agencies, a claim which in one State would be amounts. California pays no benefits of less than 
reported as a claim for total unemployment would $7. In most of the other States for which figures 
in another State be reported as a claim for partial are shown in tables 4 and 5, the minimum week} 
unemployment. The variation relates primarily benefit amount is $5 or three-fourths of “full-time 
to the classification of “‘part-total” unemploy- weekly wages,” whichever is the lesser. The full 
ment. In some States an unemployed worker time weekly wage is, in most States, either the 
who has odd-job earnings during a given week is _— usual weekly wage, or if such cannot easily be 
still regarded as being totally unemployed,although ascertained, one-thirteenth of the worker’s earn. 
if the earnings amount to more than $3 his benefit _ings in the quarter of highest earnings in the past 
check for that week will be reduced by the amount 3 or more quarters. The latter formula some. 
of the earnings above $3. In other States, any times results, for workers with irregular employ- 
deduction from the regular benefit amount results ment, in very low defined weekly wages and benefit 
in the classification of the payment (although not amounts unrelated to actual full-time weekly 
necessarily of the claim) as a payment for partial wages. The Bureau of Unemployment Conm- 
unemployment. pensation of the Social Security Board has called 

This difference in terminology and classification to the attention of the States the fact that ex. 
is partly responsible for some of the contrasts clusive use of the one-thirteenth formula may 


Table 1.—Unemployment compensation: Claims for benefits, January and February 1938 
[Data reported by State agencies,! corrected to Apr. 2, 1938] 





























Number of initial claims filed 3 Number of continued claims filed ! 
: Total unemploy- | Partial unemploy- Total unemploy- | Partial unemplo' 
State All claims sent ao y All claims ae y ant ploy 
January | February| January | February| January | February| January | February) January | February) January | February 
it oc nmnninessle sides 5, 866 3, 110 5, 866 3,110 () (4) 3, 249 19, 905 3, 249 19, 905 (*) ( 

i aS (*) 54, 547 4 51, 406 (4) 3, 141 ‘ 429, 557 (4) 403, 576 (4) 

Connecticut __..........._.___| 93, 128 (‘) 5) (‘) (5) (*) 208, 305 1) (5) (‘) (*) () 

District of Columbia_.........| 18,384 3, 202 es 3, 202 8 (4) 26, 042 42, 756 (5) 42, 636 (3) 

ietbiswnasecseccnncn| SOAS 9, 759 5) (6) 5) (5) 19, 112 42, 797 8, 663 2, 481 10, 449 40, 316 

M SE ibecat@ennconsecal (*) (®) (4) 12, 092 (4) () () (*) (*) 87, 57 (*) ( 

Massachusetts -.--...-._-..._. | (*) 46, 736 46, 736 (7) } (*) (*) ty (*) (7) 

i eiatiesain 56, 702 16, 300 5) 16, 300 (5) ‘) 13,000 | 200, 479 §) 200, 479 (8) ‘ 

New Hampshire..........___. 25, 939 18, 896 5, 081 7,043 1, 521 39, 500 7, 898 32, 332 43, 87 7, 168 14,02 

New York. ___._- | 565,316 | 203,372} 565,316 | 203,372 (*) t (*) (*) (4) (4) (7) 

North Carolina. -__-._......... | 103, 665 49, 909 66,915 29, 288 36, 750 20, 621 04, 07: (*) (3 (4) (5) ') 
saan ce (*) 7,811 (4) (5) (5) (*) * 71, 940 (3 5 (*) ) 
ES Fe eed | 442,273 106, 442, 273 106, 999 (7) (’) 843, 593 |1, 144, 245 843, 593 |1, 144, 245 (*) 

Rhode Island...._-.....-..._- 67, 731 1 56, 646 14, 924 11, 085 3, 940 129, 615 216, 974 107, 158 184, 451 22, 457 32, 5B 

EE Sa | 45, 15, 308 45, 220 15, 308 ( (‘) 91, 446 171, 890 91, 446 171, 890 *) 

Texas......__- 37, 653 23, 182 36, 584 22, 288 1, 069 R04 49,787 | 105, 556 (5) (5) (*) 5) 

NS ES ae 12, 310 4, 12, 196 4, 244 114 583 18, 914 37, 140 18, 684 36, 441 m8 
lt aR SE Ta } 692 3, 081 7, 861 2, 645 831 436 11, 644 23, 747 11, 126 21, 549 518 2, 
Diitiaee det | 34, 090 (4) 30, 648 () 3, 442 (*) (‘) () (*) ! (*) () 
































1 Data reported by State agencies on Form UC-214; by Ap. 2, 1938, reports for February had not been received from the following States in which benefits 
were posebis: Alabama, Connecticut, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

2 Number of claims filed in local offices. An initial claim isa first application for benefits in a period of unemployment; a continued claim is a claim repeated 
weekly following of an initial claim, during a period of unemployment. Some States, however, do not immediately disallow a claim if a worker 
fails to report for 1 to 4 w following his initial claim; a claim filed after such a period is considered a continued claim, although the intervening weeks are not 
pee sew pes In a few States, only the first claim made by a worker during a benefit year is considered as an initial claim; all other claims during that year are 
co ered continued claims. 

3 Total wade unemployment are used as defined in the State laws or by the State unemployment compensation agencies. In all States, a week of 20 
earnings is 8 of totalunemployment. Various types of partial unemployment may be distinguished: (1) Partial unemployment during a period of employ- 
ment with the usual employer; (2) partial unemployment during a period of compensable total unemployment (odd-job earnings); and (3) partial unemployment 
nim | a period of employment in a part-time job. All State agencies will consider unemployment of the first type as er rise to claims and payments for 

unemployment benefits. Claims and payments for unemployment of the second and third types, however, may be designated as partial in some States 
and as total in others. Moreover, a worker may file a claim for total unemployment, but later report odd-job earnings for the week; in this case his claim would 
be — as & claim for total unemployment, but the payment might be counted as a payment for partial unemployment. - 

‘0 A 

‘ Breakdown for total and partial unemployment not available. 

6 Figures for pertial unemployment are not available, therefore totals for both initial and continued claims are not ascertainable. 

’ ——_——— in State law for benefits for partial unemployment. 

8 by State agency. 
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result in negligible benefit amounts, far below 
subsistence needs, at disproportionately high ad- 
ministrative costs. It has recommended that 
the States establish definite procedures for ob- 
taining further information in regard to actual 
full-time weekly wages in all cases where use of 
the formula results in unreasonably low benefit 
amounts, and that in the future the States at- 
tempt to enforce more general reporting by 
employers of actual full-time wages. The adop- 
tion of a fixed minimum benefit amount is being 
considered by some States which now have no 
such provision. 


Social Security Account Numbers 


In all the States which are now paying benefits, 
a considerable number of the applicants have been 
found not to have social security account numbers. 
This results in considerable delay in benefit pay- 
ments, particularly when wage records are filed by 
the unemployment compensation agency in nume- 
rical sequence on the basis of social security num- 
bers. In many such cases, the earnings of the 
worker will never have been reported to the agency. 


In order to eliminate as much delay as possible 
in supplying account number cards, an agreement 
has been reached by the Bureau of Old-Age In- 
surance and the Bureau of Unemployment Com- 
pensation of the Social Security Board, and the 
United States Employment Service, whereby all 
claimants for benefits who register at local employ- 
ment offices in States now paying unemployment 
compensation benefits, or soon to begin paying 
benefits, will be questioned as to their possession of 
an account number. If the worker has never had 
an account number or requires a duplicate card, 
his application will be taken at the employment 
office and forwarded immediately to the Social 
Security Board field office. Applications by in- 
dividuals who apparently have valid claims for 
unemployment benefits will be given priority by 
the field offices and the Bureau of Old-Age Insur- 
ance of the Social Security Board. The interviewer 
at the employment office will also have an oppor- 
tunity to ascertain whether workers have more 
than one account number, explain the resulting 
difficulties, and help the worker obtain the cancela- 
tion of all but one of his account numbers. 


Table 2.—Unemployment compensation: Number and amount of benefit payments, January and February 1938 
[Data reported by State agencies,! corrected to Apr. 2, 1938] 





Number of benefit payments issued ? 


Amount of benefit payments 














0y- - - - 
State All payments Total Ly, loy Putt seougey All payments Total Ay a see re: 
January | February; January | February| January | February) January | February| January | February} January | February 
Arizona. . icnienticeaie wail 753 8, 277 753 8, 277 0 0 $9, 627 | $105, 250 $9, 627 | $105, 259 0 0 
California ion (*) 27, 313 (*) 26, 033 1, 280 (*) 276, 809 ¢ 269, 772 (4) $7, 087 
Connecticut _ __..__. -. ..-| 10,620 (1) 10, 620 (1) 0 () 112, 749 (1) 112, 749 (4) 0 ® 
District of Columbia ; 0 3, 149 0 3, 029 0 120 0 28, 150 0 27,328 0 
ae — 1, 490 10, 323 0 1, 490 10, 323 10, 505 63, 421 0 0} $10, 505 63, 421 
-—-s: sihamah ‘ 35, 079 (*) 33, 708 1, 371 (*) 299, 946 (4) 291, 338 (4) 8, 608 
i  RORRRIERNT 6, 751 (') 6, 732 (i 19 (1) 59, 740 (1) 59, 606 (1) 134 4 
Massachusetts. ............... (*) , 960 (*) 277, 960 (*) (*) 2, 807, 997 (*) 2, 807, 997 8 5) 
| SPs 6 23, 312 (*) 23, 312 260, 140 (6) 260, 140 (¢ 0 
New Hampshire _--- aleacatiaiai 38 27, 504 38 26, 298 0 1, 206 456 | 248, 406 456 | 241, 388 0 7, 108 
North Carolina..............- 1, 238 51, 544 1, 218 (*) (*) 8,479 | 296,612 8, 388 (® 91 (® 
a (*) , 246 (*) 27, 587 1, 659 (*) 357, 261 (‘) 345, 337 11, 924 
Pennsylvania 0} 416,841 0} 416,841 (5) 0 |4, 764, 780 4, 764, 780 5) (5) 
 _— SSS 18, 335 139, 919 18, 335 133, 289 0 6, 630 164, 277 |1, 225, 491 164, 277 |1, 185, 464 0 40, 027 
Tennessee... ..._..._.. 52, 097 52, 097 0 355, 228 355, 928 0 0 
STA SRT 3,740 49, 439 3, 501 46, 578 149 2, 861 32, 361 422, 547 31,412 | 406, 130 Yt 16, 417 
Utah. _ 3, 350 26, 406 3, 359 26, 406 0 0 39,346 | 303, 532 39, 303, 532 0 
Vermont (*) 10, 264 (‘) 9, 774 490 (*) 98, 856 (4) 96, 029 (4) 2, 827 
eS 12, 509 12, 045 464 4,113 93, 538 4, 081 91, 579 1,959 









































1 Data reported by State agencies on Form UC-216; by Apr. 2, 1938, reports for February had not been received from the following States in which benefits 
were payable: Alabama, Connecticut, Maryland, New York, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

1 A benefit payment is ordinarily issued for each week of compensable unemployment; in a few States, however, in order to expedite delayed payments of 
benefits to workers, checks covering payments for several compensable weeks are issued. In February, Massachusetts reported 2 consolidated payments of $50 


each, and Maine reported 1 check covering 2 payments due. 


+ Total and partial unemployment are used as defined in the State laws or by the State unemployment compensation 


ncies. In all States, a week of no 


earnings is a week of total my emer Various types of partial unemployment may be distinguished: (1) Partial unemployment during a period of —. 


ment with the usual —— 
a period of emp 


2) partial unemployment during a period of compensable total unemployment (odd-job earnings); and (3) partial unemploymen' 
yment in a part-time job. All State agencies will consider es of the first type as giving rise to claims 
partial unemployment benefits. Claims and payments for unemployment of the second and t. designated 


and payments for 


ird types, however, may as partial in some States 


and as total in others. Moreover, a worker may file a claim for total unemployment, but later report odd-job earnings for the week; in this case his claim would 
becounted as a claim for total unemployment, but the payment might be counted as a payment for partial unemployment. 


* Not reported. 
' No provision in State law for benefits for partial unemployment. 


* Breakdown for total unemployment and partial unemployment not available. 
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INTERSTATE BENEFIT-PAYMENT PLAN 


Definite steps toward payment of benefits to 
“multistate” workers were taken at a meeting of 
the Interstate Benefit Payment Committee of the 
Interstate Conference of Unemployment Compen- 
sation Agencies in Washington, March 17-19, 1938. 

At its meeting in October 1937, the Interstate 
Conference adopted and approved an interstate 
benefit-payment plan designed to establish ma- 
chinery for the payment of benefits to unemployed 
individuals who had earned benefit rights under 
the law of a State or States different from that in 
which such individuals were living while unem- 
ployed. The purpose was the prevention of loss 
of benefits by individuals who could qualify for 
benefits by returning to a State in which they had 
previously been employed. 

Workers who cannot qualify for benefits in any 
one State, but who might be eligible were their 
earnings in several States over the course of a year 
to be taken into account, are not covered by this 
plan. It is felt that further experience is necessary 
before adequate machinery for the payment of 
compensation to workers of this type can be de- 
veloped. The operation of the plan adopted in 
October was to begin when a majority of the State 
agencies filed a notice of acceptance thereof with 
the chairman of the Interstate Conference. A 
majority of such acceptances was filed as of 
February 3, 1938. As of March 30, the following 
30 States and 2 Territories had filed acceptances: 
Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, California, Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Hawaii, Idaho, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dako- 
ta, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Is- 
land, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming. 

The executive committee of an Interstate 
Benefit Payment Committee, appointed by the 
Conference in October, met in Washington in 
December 1937 and formulated tentative pro- 
cedures, forms, and regulations necessary to 
implement the plan as adopted by the Confer- 
ence. The committee was of the opinion that 
confusion would be avoided if all States con- 
formed, to the maximum extent consistent with 
their own laws, with the same principles and 
procedures. Uniformity of terminology was re- 
garded as one of the elements essential for sim- 
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plicity and general understanding. At its De 
cember meeting, the executive committee 
upon the use of the term “agent State” to desig. 
nate the State in which the worker was unemployed 
and through which he sought to collect benefits 
earned under the laws of a different State, and 
the term “liable State” to designate the State 
from which the worker sought to collect benefits 
through the agent State. The committee alg 
agreed upon the use of the term “multistate 
worker” to designate an unemployed individu] 
who sought to collect benefits through an agent 
State from a liable State. 

The definition of multistate worker adopted by 
the committee excludes workers who habitually 
commute from their residences in one State to 
their work in another. At least until all State 
are paying benefits and are in an equal position 
to handle claims, it is believed that such worker 
should and can, without too great difficulty, 
register at an employment office in the State in 
which they are customarily employed. 

Among the principles discussed at the December 
meeting were: the order in which several liable 
States were to pay benefits; whether or nots 
limitation should be placed upon the maximum 
number of weeks for which a multistate worker 
might collect benefits under the plan; and whether 
or not a multistate worker might or should bk 
permitted to serve waiting-period weeks con 
currently to qualify for benefits under the laws 
of more than one State. The executive committee 
concluded that its work would be expedited if 
tentative conclusions with respect to such funds 
mental principles were incorporated in a draft of 
procedures to be submitted to the State agencies 
for their consideration prior to a meeting of the 
entire committee at which concrete suggestions 
to the States would be formulated. 

The full committee on the interstate benefit- 
payment plan met in Washington on March 1), 
18, and 19, 1938. After considerable discussion, 
previously considered suggestions for the creation 
of a uniform benefit year, concurrent waiting 
periods, and similar matters, were abandoned it 
the interests of simplicity. The payment of 
benefits to a multistate worker subject to the 
same limitations that would be applicable if such 
worker were actually in the State from which he 
claimed benefits, was the fundamental principle 
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ghich guided the committee in the formulation 
of its conclusions and recommendations. 

The committee prepared a description of pro- 
cedures for the taking and payment of a benefit 
daim of a multistate worker, and drew up two 
daim forms (IB—1 and IB-2) and a simple set of 
draft regulations. Under these procedures, forms, 
and regulations, a worker is required to exhaust 
his benefit rights under the law of the State in 
which he is unemployed prior to cleiming benefits 
from any liable State. He becomes a multistate 
worker only when he files a claim against a liable 
State. In the event that a multistate worker has 
benefit rights under the laws of two or more liable 
States, benefits are to be paid by such liable States 
in the same successive order as the chronological 
succession of the first employment on the basis of 
which the multistate worker earned benefit credits 
in the respective liable States. Benefit rights 
under the law of each liable State are to be ex- 
hausted before benefits may be claimed under the 
law of a different liable State. In the taking of a 
daim against the liable State, an agent State does 
not and has no authority to make any decisions 
with respect to the multistate worker’s rights 
under the law of a liable State. The agent State 
merely secures the information indicated on the 


forms, together with such other information as the 
liable State may request, and furnishes that in- 
formation to the liable State in order that the 
liable State may make its own determination 
under its own law. 

No recommendations could be formulated with 
respect to the extent to which non-benefit-paying 
States might participate in the plan as agent 
States. Such participation will necessarily be 
conditioned upon the extent to which the State 
employment offices in non-benefit-paying States 
are able and willing to render assistance to multi- 
state workers in the filing of claims against liable 
States. 

The materials formulated at the March meeting 
were distributed by the Interstate Benefit Pay- 
ment Committee during the early part of April. 
Initially, each State is requested to mimeograph 
its copies of the claims forms and other materials. 
The committee believes that operation under the 
plan will provide valuable experience on the basis 
of which further recommendations may be made. 
The committee therefore intends to meet again 
in a few months in order to evaluate and make 
available to all the States its analysis of the ex- 
perience accumulated through the operation of the 
plan during the initial months. 


STATE ACTIVITIES 


Annual Reports 

In the past two months a number of State un- 
employment compensation agencies have sub- 
mitted to their Governors annual reports for the 
year 1937. Arkansas, Idaho, Iowa, Montana, 
and Nevada submitted their first annual reports, 
while Alabama and Mississippi published their 
second annual reports. From these reports one 
may obtain a picture of the organization and per- 
sonnel of the State unemployment compensation 
agencies and some of the problems and achieve- 
ments of the past year. Most of the reports con- 
tain information as to the amounts collected in 
contributions during the year; several indicate in 
considerable detail the nature of administrative 
expenditures; and others present figures as to the 
numbers of workers in covered employments in 
the State as a whole and in different industries and 
areas, 

The Idaho report presents a valuable analysis of 
the extent of delinquency in reporting and in pay- 
ment of contributions. The greatest number of 
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delinquents, relatively and absolutely, is found 
among employers of less than eight workers. 

The Iowa report indicates, in bar charts, em- 
ployment and pay rolls for each month of 1937 
except December. For all industries except coal 
mining and building, fluctuations in employment 
and pay rolls from month to month are very 
closely related. In both coal mining and building, 
however, the amount of pay rolls drops much 
more sharply than the number of workers em- 
ployed at certain seasons of the year, indicating 
a considerable amount of partial unemployment 
in these industries. 

The Mississippi report summarizes the results 
of a study of the probable size and distribution of 
benefit payments. This report also presents a 
series of monthly indexes, from April 1936 through 
November 1937, of the numbers employed in 
selected seasonal industries based on information 
reported by a large sample group of. employers 
subject to the Mississippi unemployment com- 
pensation law. 
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The report of the Montana Unemployment 
Compensation Commission concludes with a 
number of recommendations for legislative change. 
The commission advocates the simplification of 
administration through the changing of either 
title VIII or title [IX of the Social Security Act 
to make identical the provisions in regard to 
coverage and taxes, and through the establish- 
ment of a single collecting agency, either Federal 
or State. The inclusion of national banks at once, 
with gradual extension of coverage to agricultural 
labor, domestic service, and employment by non- 
profit institutions, is also recommended. The 
Montana commission further recommends the 
appointment of a commission to study the desira- 
bility of consolidating all the departments in that 
State having to do with social security legislation. 


Duration of Unemployment in Compensable 
Industries 


A study of the duration of unemployment of 
workers placed in new jobs by the Connecticut 
State Employment Service for the period July 
through November 1937 is summarized in the 
February issue of the Connecticut Monthly 
Bulletin of Placement and Unemployment Com- 
pensation Division. During these months, 15,853 
placements were reported by employment offices 
located in 18 industrial centers of the State. An 
attempt was made to eliminate all placements in 
noncovered industries. Placements of young work- 
ers without previous work experience were also 
removed from the sample. Of the remaining 
10,331, 4.8 percent were placements of workers 
who were employed at the time. In 24.4 percent 
of the cases the workers had been unemployed less 
than 1 week, 63.6 percent had been unemployed 
4 weeks or less, and 7.7 percent had been unem- 
ployed for over a year. These statistics of dura- 
tion of unemployment are in terms of applicants 
actually placed in jobs. Information is not avail- 
able to indicate whether unemployed workers 
who obtain jobs through channels other than the 
employment offices experience similar durations 
of unemployment. In spite of the limitations of 


the data, however, the results of the study are of 
value in that they supplement the limited in- 
formation now available in regard to duration of 
unemployment. 








Legislative Amendments 


Several amendments to the New York unem. 
ployment insurance law were enacted in the Past 
2 months. A series of amendments approved 
February 9, 1938, bring under the law employees 
earning more than $3,000 a year. Contributions, 
however, are based only on the first $3,000 earned 
by each employee during the calendar year 
Minor changes also were made in the definition of 
the waiting period, which was changed from 3 ful] 
weeks to 3 consecutive full weeks after notice of 
unemployment; the provision that no more than 
5 full weeks of total unemployment should be pp. 
quired within any consecutive 52-week period was 
retained. On March 30 further amendments to 
the law were approved; the most important was 
the designation of the calendar year preceding a 
worker’s ‘“‘benefit year’ as the base period for 
determining his benefit rights. Previously the 
base year began, for each worker, at a time deter. 
mined on the basis of the first week with respect to 
which benefits were payable to him. Under this 
amendment, the “‘benefit year’ for all workers is 
made the period from April 1 of one year to March 
31 of the succeeding year. Another amendment 
permits unemployed workers to earn up to $2 in 
any 7 consecutive days without losing their rights 
to unemployment benefits. 

A greatly revised unemployment compensation 
act became effective in Kentucky on March 5. 
This act provides for the payment of partial bene- 
fits after January 1, 1940; or this date may be ad- 
vanced as far as July 1, 1939, if the Unemployment 
Compensation Commission decides that this is 
feasible. The commission is instructed to deter- 
mine the basis for benefit payments to seasonal 
workers. The new law eliminates the disqualifica- 
tion of workers for benefits for periods of unem- 
ployment caused by an act of God, fire, or other 
catastrophe. Eliminating the exemption of work- 
ers engaged in nonmanual labor earning in excess of 
$2,600 per year, the new law provides for employee 
contributions on the first $3,000 of annual earnings 
of all workers in covered employments. A benefit 
formula based on quarterly earnings is substituted 
for the benefit rate based on hours and earnings in 
the past 52 weeks. The amended act permits 
the Unemployment Compensation Commission to 
enter into reciprocal arrangements with other States 
for the payment of benefits to multistate workers. 
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Table 5.—Unemployment compensation: Contributions deposited in State clearing account, deposits in State 
benefit account, and benefits charged to State benefit account during January and February 1938,' and net 


balance in unemployment trust fund as of Feb. 28, 1938 ? 



































Contributions deposited in | Deposits in State benefit Benefits charged to State | Net balance 
State clearing account * account benefit account 5 in unemploy- 
stat rt 
January February January February January February | Feb. 28, 1938° 

Total for States reporting...............-.-------. $63, 657,530 | $43,559,845 | $35,025, 000 $5, 150,000 | $1,277,818 | $19,145,395 | $741, 290, 505 
SE acees cocscesecccecewsngaececsssewessneseecns 928, 589 711, 660 500, 000 750, 000 0 367, 505 8, 515, 055 
SE tiwbpocdc- ~te-ccenerencccscnceccncbesacenseseus 65, 404 bg a Sens EE 290, 618 
Shien - - <tnvenonsancoventssnseniuccueeeeiiedl 110, 467 194, 133 250, 000 0 9, 627 105, 259 1, 685, 509 
Arkansas. . Ridikiaedebadneinennaaiew eae aes 239, 710 779, 829 ocipatai diel nu.ai « pbdtagen ween aan aia ial 2, 125, 000 
Pie G2acecewssvccwccenccocesveccsnusqcocenssute 5, 350, 201 72, 575, 042 5, 500, 000 0 0 276, 810 68, 102, 603 
Colorado... -- : 529, 133 eS ae eee mrp 5, 246, 521 
Connecticut... ....--- i sea sinh igang eens ieee 943, 883 7902, 979 750, 000 1, 500, 000 116, 478 827,010 14, 179, 160 
a 333, 262 VP ten scdadensedus Saena eS Steere 1, 591, 307 
District of Columbia. -__- 522, 826 446, 174 125, 000 0 0 28, 150 6, 483, 537 
i cndvnwbadeactvssiccenseshscnpiasbenaneauee 766, 665 Ce: Be taceecusenas n0a}onnncdnsdigeneiehas ane 3, 807, 783 
PC iidas sokhchcaebbantabcmnsasal mca (*) | a NEEM eda ee Meat 5, 514, 459 
RTS ‘ wilt 210, 311 ~ «|; ROI NIN Wa 1, 154, 026 
i tateccieceneis ‘ : Rae 141, 173 781, 020 |. i Reina KRERRRAR A Sse 2, 089, 108 
ei pe caiinstedesascnseiesnn bukeeketanpesnntinie (8) i Se EO ONE RMI 30, 000, 000 
Indiana. - a 1, 392, 847 ES ESR 25, 438, 193 
RRR ; 477, 431 |, {| RE RANRR IES? yr MNES 7, 767, 827 
Ee eeuad 382, 636 Ts: ) i DORR IS RRES 4, 041, 167 
Kentucky-.......-. ey 8 5 ee, 2 Ses a 10, 839, 184 
Louisiana............ 827, 588 609, 017 250, 000 0 10, 505 63, 389 8, 392, 711 
Maine... --- Sebedendndetnennoee 232, 050 7 106, 201 200, 000 200, 000 9, 102 300, 142 3, 645, 131 
Maryland 1, 024, 609 71, 162, 272 500, 000 500, 000 59, 940 672, 554 9, 595, 591 
Massachusetts F 3, 349, 924 7 2, 643, 021 5, 000, 000 0 101, 949 2, 706, 038 41, 837, 150 
Michigan... ‘ 3, 129, 543 4) Ee foes wisa/ls a ciara nduieindegais eine 48, 443, 202 
Minnesota 727, 438 7984, 854 1, 000, 000 0 66 221, 784 11, 623, 170 
Mississippi 201, 222 Sk , See eee) SERENE 2, 551, 280 
Missouri - . * 12, 443, 305 C4, | a Ree Se 11, 800, 000 
a RN RR AR RES EES =H Onset 208, 583 | {| SRN He: Bi Se 2, 007, 764 
RE tthincsidstccenssnrvauasdacdeupaugnnaicce 809, 958 , {| Re PCR HAMNER IES Co ese 2, 557, 265 
Nevada.......- 67, 611 | | eS ROMER MIRE SIE Saree 654, 413 
ESS eee ee ee 197, 720 184, 309 250, 000 225, 000 456 248, 496 3, 945, 977 
New Jersey . . - - « 3, 273, 317 :  ) ees «lensonnagemnaeeinensaaaiea 33, 557, 472 
New Mexico. d 106, 999 js a Ss 1, 315, 424 
New York... .-..- ioe 5, 608, 410 6, 336, 788 5, 000, 000 0 3, 530, 024 101, 102, 810 
North Carolina 714, 060 674, 455 500, 000 0 8, 477 301, 580 9, 818, 393 
North Dakota ‘ 91, 406 8 Se, AEE 678, 556 
a ° 3, 868, 197 8 | ee re Srey her 58, 814, 318 
eS ee Ee 444, 175 534, 679 |......... ame’ & anundiionectenainnnn 7, 342, 919 
Oregon. _.. a 496, 657 426, 799 500, 000 0 25, 453 357, 754 5, 722, 225 
EES Reser Byer ses! eS 5, 141, 180 10, 284, 187 10, 000, 000 0 0 4, 765, 434 75, 634, 808 
Rhode Island _. 538, 944 551, 796 500, 000 1, 000, 000 164, 276 1, 225, 491 7, 449, 270 
South Carolina... 269, 559 eg Tee pee ee Pe a onan 4, 782, 796 
EEE ES Pon + AES 78, 876 721, 822 aa © -6cntnlingsnntwnedacdiunnenaainae 1, 082, 564 
Tennessee. _. 475, 781 7313, 171 500, 000 0 348, 444 7, 009, 440 
Texas.._.. 1, 467, 104 1, 280, 899 400, 000 200, 000 28, 071 405, 980 20, 643, 878 
192, 280 718, 581 300, 000 | 75, 000 39, 346 303, 531 2, 165, 698 
Vermont... 109, 587 105, 346 0 | 0 0 1, 340, 883 
Virginia... 598, 903 | 150, 000 | (*) 4, 113 (8) 9, 145, 435 
Washington. 884, 608 465, 283 ovnesseguloesocuaéesdiinll ee pase 6, 962, 868 
West Virginia 510, 962 | 696, 286 1, 600, 000 0 30, 434 952, 111 9, 110, 332 
Wisconsin... . 1, 764, 968 | 1, 108, 003 1, 250, 000 700, 000 669, 525 1, 137, 909 30, 681, 116 
Wyoming 102, 983 710, 922 SS Se Se jnino tiidsigininictios waded 1, 004, 679 








1 Dats reported by State unemployment compensation agencies on Form UC-207, corrected to Mar. 28, 1938. 
‘From U.8. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits; for more detailed information as to status of the unemployment 


trust fund, see table 5, p. 86. 


‘Includes contributions, interest, and penalties received from employers and deposited during the month in the clearing account of the State agency. 


‘Funds withdrawn by the States from the unemployment trust fund for benefit payments. 


differ from that reported by the Treasury for withdrawals from the unemployment trust fund. 
‘Represents benefits actually charged to State benefit account; because of time which may elapse between the issuance of a pay order and the forwarding 
of a check, this figure may differ from that in table 2 for amount of benefit payments made during the month. 
‘Includes earnings credited quarterly, as shown in detail in unemployment trust fund table. 


* Contributions collected quarterly. 


* Report not received. 


* Represents collections on pay rolls for entire year 1937, 
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Contributions deposited represent delinquent collections and delayed deposits, 


Because of lapse of time required for transfer, this figure may 
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Table 6.—Operations of the United States Employment Service, February 1938 






























































Placements New applications Active file! 
er et 
Private Public r P t 
ercent- 
State aera - : age mo on 
Total ? ‘4 ercent- | Number | chan as from 
" Total age | Regular pm . ,age from | Feb. 28, | number 
number | Change | (over! | oonth umber | change January 1938 as of 
from month) | 6, less) from Jan. 31 
January January 1938 
I icici oer icersncs even gab saemnteds 131, 500 91, 342 —0.6 43, 876 47, 466 38, 479 --8.0 | 747,435 —20.4 |6, 745, 702 +114 
2, 236 892 +60. 1 549 343 1, 326 +13.9 16, 045 —48.1 145, 016 +15.2 
1, 382 847 +20. 1 486 361 526 —3.5 3, 202 —17.7 23, 651 +.3 
1, 428 1, 106 —7.4 336 770 286 +30. 6 2, 684 —61.6 57, 359 —14 
10, 474 8, 018 +2.8 4, 146 3, 872 2, 456 —7.0 62, 563 —8.6 | 370, 261 +15.6 
1, 705 1, 087 +10. 5 581 506 607 —41.7 4, 0590 —17.7 64, 523 -.4 
1, 878 1, 505 +52.3 1, 042 553 256 —61.2 15, 837 — 65. 6 158, 454 +11.2 
435 355 +4.4 147 208 72) —17.2 800} —19.9] 12,788 +4.0 
1, 248 1, 200 —19.2 606 594 48 —90.2 3, 604 —65. 1 42, 573 —10 
1, 128 > Sree 0 0 1,063} —16.8 2,614] —17.2] 71,556 +42 
4, 204 1, 351 —9.7 706 645 848 —4.9 6,662} —43.1| 120,796 +4.6 
SE inidpthtotenscrausienccsisese 7 || SRS 5 1 , SRR. | | Saareee ee 
NE Tiel a 706 516 —13.9 299 217 190 +34.8 1, 181 —41.5 18, 929 —3.4 
| Sa aes 11, 692 8, 650 —6.0 3, 302 5, 348 2, 963 +1.9 19, 044 —9.1 | 330, 487 +4.8 
ESE aan 2, 207 1, 955 +3.6 1, 327 628 251 +57.9 14, 043 +7.1 122, 506 +10.4 
Sa 3, 351 2, 357 —4.6 1, 099 1, 258 784 —16. 6 4, 388 —4.3 | 70,539 +4.7 
CE iciiniehekontensnsenaces 1, 287 646 +20. 1 242 404 641 —36. 2 3, 272 —11.6 62, 064 +10 
EE ae 1, 072 566 — 26.8 341 225 488 —36. 5 5, 059 +34.4 111, 627 +5.6 
Di aicntcnkebGtnrcnthoewiewaes 2, 763 1,713 —21.8 1, 189 524 1, 050 —.9 12, 658 —33. 8 102, 030 +14.3 
i ibitceimacccdtabnerk noel 336 199 —11.6 142 57 137 —47.9 8, 087 —21.5 50, 497 +17.5 
ee itiicins ecncrnantonccasenacnn 1, 207 813 +12.1 487 326 304 — 26.8 15, 507 —6.3 96, 950 +23.4 
Massachusetts... .............-..-..--..- 991 709 —2.1 479 230 282 —6.3 22, 026 —16.3 | 321,750 +8.2 
i nnbvaniaccnmnacencasve 1,750 1, 325 —20.9 678 647 323 —37.3 40, 134 +9.4 | 228,473 +25. 4 
Teil a niiodinnnncannnnnsosecen 2, 500 2, 039 —20.5 1, 203 836 449 —29.0 12, 627 —16.0 164, 231 +114 
ES ESA aS ee 3, 160 202 +23.9 181 21 2, 942 +68. 4 6, 731 —19.1 74, 769 +5.5 
DE ivnncdenntinatnebendaons 2, 723 2, 102 —3.4 1, 004 1, 008 620 —37.0 8, 343 —16.5 | 171, 532 3 
 icikiinancctiwsbenasensionce 411 195 —57.0 102 93 210 —34.8 1, 829 +3.7 30, 065 +13.0 
EES ea 1, 218 614 —16.5 288 326 604 —14.8 2, 403 —13.6 47, 023 +5.1 
«eases 416 283 —1.0 157 126 133 —47.4 534 —35. 4 4,711 —3.5 
New Hampshire___-_....-.-......-..-.-- 702 629 +2.9 413 216 70 —42,1 5, 292 —56.2 46, 465 +141 
ct iiiuedtntnantwesrcccooesea 2, 124 1, 921 —16.5 985 198 +8. 2 13, 050 —22.2 | 216,316 +4.8 
ER 742 308 —29.2 208 100 430 +7.0 1, 158 —18.1 28, 392 +6.4 
enn nlcmabbeneccaconce 7, 545 5, 983 —3.3 2, 738 3, 245 1, 272 —14.7 188, 469 +1.4 | 617, 530 +32.5 
Worth Carolina.........................- 4, 028 2, 523 +25. 5 1, 439 1, O84 1, 504 +11.5 16, 773 —51.5 153, 868 +12.5 
CO Eee 788 753 —30. 5 366 387 32 —77.0 700 —34.8 28, 279 —.5 
DMD itintbendtekncanncanne 5, 786 4, 476 —12.2 2, 121 2, 355 1, 245 —11.8 30, 545 —3.9 | 358,375 +11.0 
ee 1, 702 1, 036 —18.0 337 666 — 39.8 5, 087 —17.6 112, 067 +6.6 
Dich ndenmaacncnconcacenm 1, 631 1, 104 +86. 2 318 524 —19.5 10, 933 —42.3 90, 569 +14.0 
Pennsylvania__.__._.._.__._- 6, 982 4, 618 +68. 4 3, 211 1, 407 1, 932 +8.1 72, 803 —10.5 | 926,742 +12.7 
AE Se 387 +11.2 158 17 —77.9 1, 510 —60. 2 57, 168 +6.0 
Ee ceosge eee 1, 231 256 +118 121 135 71 +19.0 3, 999 —37.4 906 +8.1 
i cnn ewen 650 376 —Z.1 121 255 260 — 43.4 1, 166 —13.7 47, 235 —6.2 
ae 2, 346 1, 762 +35. 0 1,314 448 584 —10.0 8,771 +10.2 137, 023 +7.6 
iain cencbenaneas owiven 21, 638 17, 692 —4.3 4, 373 13, 319 3, 910 +3.4 35, 599 —29.7 248, 825 +8.8 
uc acieemlinannekannaeses 310 148 —3.9 38 110 161 +32.0 , 856 —30.5 27, 379 +14.0 
NL Ii als icine tn artnet ts iweb 312 266 —18.2 170 96 45 —40.8 1, 804 —66.0 20, 399 +13.1 
in ccnaccncnsenentirn 2,712 1, 786 +34. 4 1, 405 381 914 —1.2 14, 272 —33.4 91, 733 +17.1 
War veenis Dini denein sinters tlvéhenintin 1, 248 535 —5.8 307 228 706 +12.1 6, 149 —25. 6 90, 503 +6.9 
——* a ERE 1, 132 592 —4.5 348 244 519 +36. 6 17, 161 — 53.8 156, 007 +16.3 
hh ieiDicsiccmlanedccooceeans« 3, 135 2, 504 +4.3 1, 536 1, 058 417 —49. 2 13, 024 —35.0 139, 261 —8.1 
cn sciustinnsonininecen 410 256 +9.4 145 lll 152 +56.7 793 +18. 5 8, 831 +13.3 





1 The active file represents cases regarded by the cuploymest office as actively seeking work. The files are cleared periodically by removal of cards of 
yp gg who have not recently renewed their registrations. There is some variation from office to office and State to State in the + “wed with which this 
is done. There some variation from State to State in the extent to which applicants for work relief are included in the active file. 

? Includes 1,679 come ln lacements on work-relief my wa 

3 Activities reported through Feb. 19 only; service to public inaugurated Feb. 7. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, U. 8S. Employment Service, Division of Standards and Research. 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
Statistics for the United States for February 1938 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 
Public Relief—February 1938 


The total amount spent for relief in February 
1938 was $216.6 million. This was 5 percent 
greater than the amount spent in January. 
Almost 50 percent of the total was paid as earn- 
ings to persons in need of relief under the Works 
Program, more than 20 percent was expended 
for general relief, and slightly under 20 percent 
for the three special types of public assistance. A 
large part of the remaining 10 percent was spent 
for the Civilian Conservation Corps and the small 
balance as emergency grants to needy farmers. 

In every program but one, that of the CCC, 
there was a rise in February as compared with 
January. The largest percentage increase—11.9 


DIVISION OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE RESEARCH 


percent—was for emergency grants to farmers 
under the Farm Security Administration, one of 
the smaller programs; the next largest—9.6 per- 
cent—was that for the total Works Program. 
Work projects under the WPA formed the largest 
part of this program. The smallest rate of 
increase was that for the special types of public 
assistance, in which the rise was only 1.2 percent, 
The increase in general relief was likewise small, 
somewhat under 2 percent. (See table 1.) 


Similar rises were noted in the number of recip- 
ients of the various types of relief when February 
data were compared with January. In all but the 
CCC program, there were increases in the number 
receiving the different types of relief. (See table 2.) 


Chart I.—All public relief in the continental United States, 1933-38 (transient care and 
administrative expense excluded) 
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Table 1.—All public relief in the continental United States, excluding transient care, January 1935-February 1938 


[In thousands of dollars] 








































































































Obligations Obligations Earnings of persons certified as in need 
All public | incurred for | })i¢,. | incurred for — employed under the Works 
relief, ex- | payments to Pn, il relief under era Emer. 
cluding | recipients of | irred for | Special pro- Civilian Hen 
Year and month transient | old-age assist-| “peneral | STams of the National Youth | Conser- | “sist 
aoe | Tee | eee Federal | | Works Administration | ation | pax 
adminis- | dependent extended | Emergency | p,, Other Corps * pay- 
trative children, | $5 cases 3 Reliet | Agwrinis-| Federal | ments to 
expense! | and aid to Administra- | “tration | 98ecies*) student | Work farmers ' 
the blind tion ¢ aid projects’ 
kg $2, 130, 095 $115, 215 | $1, 350, 224 $75, 405 | $221,641 | $25,854 8 ae $332, 851 $2, 54) 
eee 187, 018 8, 024 148, 437 i a ee ee ae 25, 086 |......... 
EE cub oie batinis sowunscoense 175, 330 8, 706 135, 664 6,655 |...... Si SSC Seka Ras Sf Re 
eg i weir es 178, 496 8, 843 137, 330 10, 886 |- REELS SSR RSS RSS. See: 21, 437 ‘ 
eg 177, 772 9, 097 133, 302 14, 874 ies cS aise 20,499 |. 
ce 177, 596 9, 250 130, 600 14, 062 wire ReeE EE 3, O78 |... 
eda unwwwee 162, 111 9, 427 117, 065 10, 954 |...... .| 126 |. 24, 539 
ne  semaenne 163, 235 9, 735 118, 868 6, 101 2 | 441 ..| 28,088 
| SESS eee ee eee 163, 771 9, 850 110, 364 3, 371 4, 883 5 "3 oom cA Saree ge eee 
ss Ra | 157, 386 10, 004 92, 843 1, 586 15, 345 3, 610 "\f BAe 33, soa 
SS ee | 175, 514 10, 268 95, 007 872 30, 142 5, 466 SO = 33, 208 |... sce 
nit ewwintcmewaweenws 190, 522 10, 595 75, 855 724 60, 627 6, 945 _ 3 Sees 33, 58) 7) 
eee 221, 346 10, 907 54, 889 299 110, 643 7, 651 a | a 32, 120 2, 442 
RE BI ie icici crn nncicimoncs 2, 618, 471 216, 395 436, 793 127 iI, 448, 859 152, 474 25,900 | $25,166 | 292,391 20, 366 
227, 103 11, 361 47,915 38 124, 277 8, 360 2, 416 156 29, 792 2, 788 
231, 986 12, 304 , 854 15 129, 421 8, 823 2, 793 901 28, 188 2, 597 
237, 129 13, 032 44, 555 13 135, 885 10, 759 2, 986 1, 890 24, 858 3, 151 
224, 291 14, 135 40, 069 11 126, 669 13, 065 3, 190 2, 563 22, 575 2,014 
215, 573 14, 863 34, 977 13 118, 237 15, 754 3, 554 2, 520 24, 348 1, 
. 15, 828 33, 184 13 113, 192 15, 206 1, 842 2, 705 23, 518 045 
200, 491 18, 347 30, 790 10 109, 956 14, 089 1 2, 239 24, 496 563 
204, 230 20, 114 29, 629 7 113, 253 14, 436 7 2, 260 23, 629 895 
207, 011 21, 391 , 006 3 116, 670 14, 181 342 2, 366 20, 902 1, 149 
220, 134 23, 471 30, 675 2 122, 365 14, 199 2, 516 2, 406 23, 133 1, 367 
224, 481 24,914 31, 866 1 124, 350 12, 273 3, 122 2, 533 24, 006 1, 416 
ek emai 219, 609 26, 544 36, 273 1 | 114, 584 11, 329 3, 132 2, 627 22, 945 102174 
0 ee 2, 333, 404 397, 949 eae 1, 100, 481 93, 446 24, 228 28,139 | 245, 608 35, 896 
EE ae ee 213, 705 27, 754 37,810 |__.--- | 103,922 8, 601 2, 967 2, 682 24, 485 18 5, 484 
(a 215, 338 . 39, 171 ..| 105, 188 8, 161 3, 227 2,830 | 24,158 | 193,755 
SE See enon 218, 145 30, 197 39, 679 | 106, 804 8, 547 3, 316 2, 812 21, 238 10 §, 552 
a a See 213, 523 31, 100 as SR | 104, 969 8, 965 3, 347 2, 780 21, 228 5,20 
“Se RE SS | 207, 787 31, 801 30, 853 | 104, 088 10, 038 3, 642 2, 690 21, 004 3, 671 
NE ek ccdrkbimedneniemens 195, 574 31, 479 28, 400 | 98, 810 9, 7 1, 992 2, 511 19, 356 3, 26 
| | oe 177, 822 § ieee t.....- | 85,825 7, 354 0 2, 132 19, 334 41 
CC Ee 171, 500 34, 089 29, 915 77, 826 6, 995 (#1) 2, 003 19, 326 1,446 
i siewinnindnaoonniin 168, 790 35, 573 , 460 | .-- 76, 386 6, 833 160 1, 869 16, 312 1,197 
Ee 173, 933 36, 30, 861 | 76,632 6, 565 1, 596 1, 850 18, 379 1, 396 
ESS SEE SE 182, 736 38, 028 34, 115 |. -| 77,945 6, 106 1, 969 1, 918 20, 876 1,779 
ea cundiccinmddaeundiaibnee 194, 548 39, 376 een t..... |} 82,085 5, 492 | 2,012 2, 061 19, 912 2, 279 
Total for 1938 (2 months).........| 423,020 80, 796 94, 484 |... | 185, 239 9,931} 4,115 | 4,522 | 39,249 | 4, 684 
| | | } 
Re | 206, 384 40, 163 46, 833 |......- | 88,136 | 4,917 | 1,990} 2,195 | 19, 940 2, 210 
tn cai aedicipbinininmine 216, 637 40, 634 ee 97, 103 5,014 | 2, 125 | 2, 327 | 19, 309 2, 474 





1 These figures include all public relief extended to cases with the exception of the transient program. For the years 1936 and 1937 complete figures for the 
care of transient and homeless persons are not available. 


2 Figures for Jan 
from Federal, State, a 


4 Data 


1935 through January 1936 represent pa 


ents from State and local funds only. 


nse of specia] programs. 
eral Emergency Relief Administration. 


Relief Administration for emergency education, student aid, and rural rehabilitation. 
5 Data from the Works Progress Administration, Division of Research, Statistics, and Records. 
6 Other agencies include bureaus of regular Government departments and independent establishments engaged in activities which could be expanded to 


—— relief workers, and emergency agencies such as the Public Works Administration and the Rural Electrification Administration. 
an 


subsequent months are partly estimated and subject to revision. 
7 Includes earnings of persons certified as in need of relief employed on National Youth Administration work projects and in the Young Women's Educa- 


tional Camps. 
§ Fi 


Prior to March 1937, figures partly estimated 
gures estimated by the Director of the Civilian 


Figures for subsequent months represent payments 
local funds in States administering public assistance under the Social Security Act and payments from State and local funds ouly for 
States not participating under the Social Security Act. Figures are partly estimated and subject to revision. F 

3 Figures for January 1935 through March 1937 from Federal Emergency Relief Administration, Division of Research, Statistics, and Records. 
figures exclude administrative expense, nonrelief expense, and the ex 
ceiving emergency relief under the general relief program of the F 
cases includes that extended by local authorities from public funds under the poor laws. 


Figures exclude administrative expense. 


These 


Figures for 1935 include only obligations incurred for cases re- 
Beginning with 1936, general relief extended to 
Figures are partly estimated and subject to revision 
from Federal Emergency Relief Administration, Division of Research, Statistics, and Records, include relief extended under the Federal Emergency 


Figures for July 1937 


Conservation Corps by multiplying the average monthly number of persons enrolled by an average of 


$70 per month. This average amount is based upon the amount of obligations incurred for cash allowances to persons enrolled and for clothing, shelter, subsis- 


tence, and medical care of 
this program was includ: 
appropriations. 


rsons enrolled, and upon the estimated amount of obligations incurred for certain other items. 
under the Works Program and was known as Emergency Conservation Work. 


From Apr. 8, 1935, to June 30, 1936, 
Since July 1936 it has been financed by separate 


* Data from Rural Rehabilitation Division of the Farm Security Administration (formerly the Resettlement Administration) represent the amount of 


grant ape wee certified to individuals. 
1° For 
March 1927, respectively. 


1! Total amount of obligations incurred less than $1,000. 


administrative reasons, some payments which would have been certified in December 1936 and February 1937 were not certified until January and 
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Table 2.—Recipients of public relief in the continental United States, excluding transient care, January 1935- 
February 1938! 


[In thousands] 






































Estimated undu- 
F int Persons certified as in need of relief 
plicated number | Recipients of special types of pub- 
receiving public lic assistance 4 employ ed under the Works Pro- ous -~% 
relief? gram Persons | “ sistence 
Case enrolled | payments 
" receiving were cer- 
Year and month Aid to depend- general | Works National Youth — tified by 
Persons ent children | ,iq to relief 4 Prog- | Other Administration vation the Farm 
House- | in these | Old-age the ress | Federal Corps? | Securi 
holds house- |assistance)~~~~_ blind Admin-| agen- ps Admin- 
holds Fami-| Chil- istra- | cies* | student | Work istration * 
lies | dren tion aid projects? 
1935 
January --.--- eee ee ae ee 240 119 297 33 CNET Ein icncwall pnt buns abeainicasdienaanencaaee 358 
February ‘ pn cseeeéiensreenssebenakancbiin 256 119 297 32 S| a SS a TE oe 347 
March. -.---- dtehwaswenes = oe 263 120 300 32 3, | a SS SSR ee 306 
aes sosee . besanceee 274 121 302 33 i | ee eee Cee See 293 
SSNS ésedeune ; ieewacken y-.| 121 302 32 gg AA. A Ss 338 
ca pteceresceuce 7” . 293 119 207 33 2 | Se ,) Se Se 351 |. 
a sheneaees paekawise 302 121 302 34 4, 369 70 | es See 401 
August... .... ‘ ; val 314 122 305 33 4, 218 238 SS Se ee 481 
September. - - , a iccctintial 326 121 302 33 3, 908 433 101 _ 4 DEGSAeST. 483 
October. - ..---- See SEs “eet VS SEE 347 1233 307 35 3, 722 739 129 | eee 459 
November - - -. a ee 359 124 310 34 3, 462 2, 352 145 ) |, 430 
ES SES oe 378 127 317 35 2, 608 2, 627 156 , 459 
1936 
CC Se ee eee oy eee 433 122 307 35 2, 216 2, 798 185 306 16 426 
Ee Seen, SES ae 473 131 331 39 2, 135 2, 899 200 351 75 403 
March M5 131 330 41 2,010 2, 734 227 380 157 355 
April 571 143 354 40 1,826 | 2443 | 267 405 174 322 
ee OO7 147 364 40 1, 657 2, 220 298 398 170 348 
June = i oe ee a 651 155 384 41 1, 553 2, 136 278 215 176 336 
= , 4, 800 16, 000 788 156 392 42 1,448 | 2,129 255 ('*) 157 350 
August ° ‘ 5, 000 16, 500 S44 132 335 43 1, 430 2, 254 253 2 154 338 
September. _ . 5, 100 16, 900 862 141 356 44 1, 387 2, 350 275 63 159 298 
October... .- 5, 300 17, 500 973 154 387 4 1, 394 2, 445 245 341 158 330 
November - 4 5, #00 17, 0 1, 034 156 392 45 1, 403 2, 348 399 165 343 
December... — eee 5, 300 17, 400 1, 106 159 398 45 1, 308 2,071 211 4l11 170 328 
1937 
January. ---- ; oa 5, 500 18, 000 1, 150 167 417 46 1,659 | 2,034 171 417 177 350 1 335 
February -. iawved 5, 500 17, 700 1, 22 171 427 46 1,723 2, 033 163 427 181 345 1 229 
March anes: 5, 500 18, 000 1, 258 178 443 47 1,681 | 2,018 164 440) 184 303 1 323 
April... abvisins 5, 400 17, 500 1, 297 184 459 48 1, 557 1, 989 176 442 184 303 300 
May... : 5, 200 16, 600 1,328 193 480 48 1, 304 1, 926 183 424 177 301 218 
ae 5, 000 15, 800 1, 291 195 486 4 1, 287 1,754 175 249 166 277 191 
July... . ‘ey ee 4,700 14, 300 1, 396 197 486, 51 1, 262 1, 522 124 0 143 276 54 
August... Lsaauaidiok 4, 500 13, 600 1, 435 205 507 52 1, 269 1, 435 121 (10) 127 276 73 
September _ . . ‘ ‘ 4, 400 13, 200 1, 469 211 523 Mm 1, 267 1, 407 119 36 122 233 67 
October. _— “+ 4, 500 13, 400 1, 506 217 538 55 1, 279 1, 431 113 243 118 263 71 
November. _- ‘ oud 4,7 13, 900 1, 545 221 549 55 1, 377 1, 474 109 282 122 298 83 
December. -. 5, 100 15, 300 1, 580 229 569 7 1, 638 1, 583 102 298 130 284 109 
1938 
January = 5, 600 7, 200 1, 607 236 5s4 57 1,924 1, 852 90 309 140 285 109 
February 7 | 6, 000 18, 500 1, 630 243 600 59 2, 025 2, 026 100 317 146 276 120 





























'! Recipients of special programs under the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, by months, not included in this table for lack of space, are: (a) Student 
aid—January through June 1935, 102,297, 103,254, 104,740, 104,445, 100,013, 52,190; (6) emergency education—January through December 1935, 39,839, 42,424, 44,248, 
43,674, 40,962, 32,297, 28,227, 31,618, 25,236, 19,468, 16,673, 7,930; (c) rural rehabilitation—January through June 1935, 72,222, 87,350, 172,886, 209,924, 205,450, 203,612. 

? Not estimated for months pricr to July 1936 because of lack of information regarding duplication. These figures include only the net number of house- 
holds and persons receiving public relief on the basis of need; the figures published on pp. 6782-6783 of the Congressional Record, Vol. 83, No. 74, include, in 
addition to these, the number of nonrelief households and persons benefiting from emergency employment. 

‘ Figures include not only recipients of public assistance under the Social Security Act but also recipients of similar types of assistance in States not admin- 
istering aid under the Social Security Act. Figures for 1935 and for States not administering Federal funds under the Social Security Act are partly estimated 
and subject to revision. 

‘ Data for January 1935 through March 1937 from Federal ret gm Relief Administration, Division of Research, Statistics, and Records. Fi S$ for 
1935 include only cases receiving emergency relief under the general relief program of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. Beginning with 1936, 
general relief extended to cases includes that extended by local authorities from public funds under the poor laws. Figures are partly estimated and subject 
to revision. 

’ Data from the Works Progress Administration, Division of Research, Statistics, and Records, are for the week ending nearest the end of the month for 
all programs except the National Youth Administration, for which the data represent the number of different persons employed during the month. Figures 
for National Youth Administration are partly estimated for months prior to March 1937. 

* Other agencies include bureaus of regular Government departments and independent establishments engaged in activities which couid be expanded to 
employ relief workers, and emergency agencies such as the Public Works Administration and the Rural Electrification Administration. Figures for July 1937 
and subsequent months are partly estimated and subject to revision. 

’ Includes persons certified us in need of relief employed on National Youth Administration work projects and in Young Women’s Educational Camps. 

* Figures are averages computed by the Civilian Conservation Corps from reports on the number of persons enrolled on the 10th, 20th, and last day of each 
month except for the Indian Division; for this Division averages are computed from daily reports. f 

* Data from the Rural Rehabilitation Division of the Farm Security Administration (formerly the Resettlement Administration) represent the number 
of emergency grant vouchers certified. Me A only 1 grant voucher per case is certified per month. 

© Less then 1,000 persons employed this month. 


"! For administrative reasons, some payments which would have been certified in December 1936 and February 1937 were not certified until January and 
March 1937, respectively 
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From chart IT may be seen the concentration of 
the total number of recipients under each of the 
three programs, the Works Progress Administra- 
tion and other Federal agencies, general relief, and 
old-age assistance, for February 1938. 

The effects of the recent recession, though less 
evident than in January, were shown in the large 
numbers employed on some project under the 
Works Program or receiving general relief. The 
number of persons receiving old-age assistance for 
the month represented the maximum who had 
received old-age assistance for any month, though 
the percentage increases during the past few months 
had declined. The large number of cases receiving 
old-age assistance results from the completeness 
with which the States adopted this program under 
the Social Security Act. Although there is known 
to be duplication among the recipients of the 
three types of relief mentioned above, as noted 
subsequently, these large numbers stand out very 
prominently on the relief rolls for February 1938. 


Chart II.—Recipients of public relief in the continental 
United States, February 1938 
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The comparatively small numbers of persons 
under the Civilian Conservation Corps and under 
both programs of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration become more significant when related to 
the group from which they are drawn—that is, the 
youthful group of the needy. 

The data on families receiving assistance under 
the aid to dependent children program show the 
number of families in which there were children 
approved as dependent and needy. The programs 
in which the numbers of recipients were smallest 
were those of relief to farmers under the FSA and 
of aid to the blind. 





Public Relief—Five Calendar Years, 1933-37 


During the 5 years 1933-37, almost $10 billion 
was expended for public relief, exclusive of admin- 
istrative expense and aid to transients. The 
largest amount spent in any year was that for 1936, 
when the sum expended was $2.6 billion; the 
smallest amount for any year was slightly more 
than $1 billion, spent in 1933. (See chart 1.) 
This total of $10 billion, from Federal, State, and 
local funds, is $4 billion less than the amount of 
relief from Federal funds only, reported for the 
same period by Dr. Stuart Rice to the Senate 
Committee to Investigate Unemployment and Re- 
lief. The latter report included administrative ex- 
penses, payments to persons not certified as in need 
of relief, and surplus commodities which are excluded 
by definition from relief reported in this Bulletin. 


Public Relief—Proportionate Costs by Pro- 
grams—1935-37 


During the past 3 calendar years (1935, 1936, 
and 1937), the amounts spent for each of the 
different types of public relief varied considerably. 
(See table 1.) In 1935 the total amount spent for 
relief was $2.1 billion. Of this sum, only 5.4 
percent was paid to recipients of old-age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, and aid to the blind 
in States which had laws providing these types of 
assistance prior to the time the Social Security Act 
became effective. In the next year, the first year 
of operation of the Social Security Act, the amount 
thus expended was approximately 8 percent of the 
total. Twice as large a proportion, or 17 percent 
of the total for 1937, was spent for these three 
types of public assistance, including those admin- 
istered under the Social Security Act and those not 
so administered. 

More than 60 percent of the total amount of 
relief in 1935 was paid to recipients of general 
relief, which included at that time public aid 
known under various names such as general emer- 
gency or unemployment relief, outdoor relief, 
poor relief, and so forth. During 1936, funds 
expended for this type of relief formed only about 
17 percent of the total amount spent. This great 
decline from the previous year was the result of 
the almost complete discontinuance of Federal 
spending for general relief; by December 1935, 
final grants to the States for general relief had 
been determined by the FERA. Beginning in 
January 1936, the only Federal funds available 
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were the balances of Federal funds remaining in 
the States. In 1937, as in 1936, general relief 
constituted about 17 percent of the total. 

In 1935, special programs of the FERA for 
emergency education, student aid, and rural 
rehabilitation (exclusive of transient care) cost 
about 4 percent of the total amount expended. 
Student aid was transferred to the NYA 
and rural rehabilitation to the Resettlement 
Administration during the latter part of 1935. 
Emergency education was the only special program 
in 1936 for which money was expended. None of 
the special programs was in operation in 1937. 

The Works Program initiated in the latter 
half of 1935 includes projects under the aus- 
pices of the WPA, the NYA, and other Federal 
agencies. Although the Works Program was 
in effect for only about 6 months of the year, the 
total earnings paid to persons in need of relief 
were about 12 percent of the total amount ($2.1 
billion) expended during the year. This propor- 
tion rose the next year to more than 60 percent 
of the total ($2.6 billion). In 1937 the amount 
spent under the Works Program was somewhat 
less than the previous year, although it still 
accounted for more than one-half of the total bill 
for relief. 

The CCC was created in March 1933 as the 
major division of Emergency Conservation Work 
and on July 1, 1936, became an independent 
agency. The amounts reported for this agency 
are estimates based on an average of $70 per 
month per person enrolled. This average is 
based upon the amount of obligations incurred 
for cash allowances to persons enrolled and for 
their clothing, shelter, subsistence, medical care, 
and certain other items. Of the total relief bill 
for 1935, the expenditures for CCC comprised 
about 16 percent. In 1936 the proportion of the 
total so spent was somewhat less, about 11 per- 
cent; and in 1937 a similar proportion of the 
relief bill was charged to the CCC. 

Rural rehabilitation, begun as a program of the 
FERA, was transferred to the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration and later became a function of the 
Farm Security Administration in the Department 
of Agriculture. This agency makes both loans 
and grants to farmers. Since the loans are to be 
repaid, the amounts attributed to this agency in 
table 1 include only the grant vouchers certified 
by the Farm Security Administration as relief to 
farmers. In 1936 the emergency subsistence 
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grants to farmers were less than 1 percent, in 1937 
about 1.5 percent, of the total relief bill. 


Trends in Relief From January 1936 Through 
February 1938 


The trends in the amounts of each of the pro- 
grams of public relief from January 1936 through 
February 1938 are shown in chart III. Ail public 
relief and the Works Program followed much the 
same trend over this period. The high points, 
both in total public relief and in the Works Pro- 
gram, were reached in March 1936, and the lowest 
level in both these programs was reached in Sep- 
tember 1937. From that month through Febru- 
ary 1938 the trend for both programs was upward. 
Chart III.—All public relief in the United States 
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General relief declined to its lowest level in 1936 
in August and then rose until March 1937. From 
that point there was a decline until June 1937, 
when general relief reached its lowest level in the 
2-year period. After this month, the amounts of 
general relief extended to cases started to rise. 
Total obligations for the special types of public 
assistance (exclusive of administrative expense) 
increased steadily from the beginning of 1936 
through February 1938, although during the past 
3 months the increase has been less rapid. Emer- 
gency subsistence grants showed distinct seasonal 
trends, low in summer and high in winter. 
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APPLICATIONS FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE UNDER THE 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT—1937 


In the past 5 years during which relief activities 
and facts concerning persons on relief have become 
of Nation-wide importance, a large volume of in- 
teresting data has been collected, analyzed, and 
published. For the more than 2 years that have 
elapsed since the Social Security Act became 
effective, facts about the special types of public 
assistance have been made available to the public. 
For the most part, the data presented have re- 
vealed the number of individuals or families bene- 
fiting under State plans and the amounts of assist- 
ance granted to these recipients. Of further 
interest to those working in the field of public 
assistance are facts regarding the number of per- 
sons who apply for public assistance and the dis- 
position made of their requests. 

In addition to the data already mentioned, State 
agencies report to the Social Security Board the 
number of applications pending at the end of the 
preceding month, the number received during the 
month, and the number approved or otherwise 
disposed of during the month. These data give 
some indication of the volume of work required in 
State agencies before the applications are finally 
disposed of. In reporting these data, the agencies 
include only a count of formal written applica- 
tions. Persons who, at the time of interview, are 
known to be ineligible or who are rejected or re- 
ferred elsewhere, do not file formal applications. 

This analysis of applications presents the num- 
ber pending at the beginning of the calendar year 
1937 (or at a subsequent date for some States), 
the number received during the year, the disposi- 
tion of the applications, and the number of cases 
pending on the last day of 1937. 

As may be seen from tables 3, 4, and 5, the 
months for which Federal funds became available 
for each of the three types of public assistance 
varied widely from State to State. For the States 
in which Federal funds were available during 1936, 
the numbers of applications that were pending 
investigation on January 1, 1937, were those 
carried over from 1936. In all States in which 
Federal funds were not available until some time 
during 1937, the data regarding pending applica- 
tions are for the first day of the month in which 
the State plan became operative under the Social 
Security Act. 


The practice in regard to the investigation of 
applicants for assistance varies in the different 
States. For example, some States, where available 
funds are not adequate to give aid to all eligible 
applicants, investigate and approve applications, 
even though payments are not made immediately, 
In other States, applications are accepted, but no 
investigations are made until additional funds 
become available. These facts must be borne in 
mind in comparing the data State by State. 

The wide variations in the numbers of applica- 
tions in each of the three categories in the States 
reporting should not be considered indicative of 
differences in the extent of need for assistance or 
in the adequacy of current provisions. Among 
the reasons for these variations may be listed the 
differences in the length of time for which Federal 
funds were available, the amount of State money 
set aside for these types of assistance, and differ- 
ences in administrative procedures from State to 
State. 


Old-Age Assistance 


At the end of the calendar year 1937 there were 
47 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, and 
Hawaii with approved plans for old-age assistance. 
(See table 3.) All but one State reported com- 
pletely on the inquiries regarding applications for 
old-age assistance. Of the other 49 juris- 
dictions, 42 had administered old-age assistance 
under plans approved by the Board for the whole 
year. More than 500,000 applications were pend- 
ing at the beginning of the year or on the first day 
of the month in which the States became partici- 
pants in the Federal-State public-assistance pro- 
gram. Approximately 876,000 applications were 
received during the year; in that period, therefore, 
about 1.4 million applications were under consider- 
ation. This total probably does not represent the 
number of needy aged in the States reporting, 
because of the variations in the procedure in 
regard to applications. About four-fifths of the 
1.4 million applications, or approximately 1.1 
million, were disposed of; of these, almost two- 
thirds (713,000) were approved. (See table 6.) 

Of the half-million applications pending at the 
beginning of the period, the largest number was in 
Texas. Other States in which the number pending 


Social Security 








was 25,000 or more were, in descending order, 
Illinois, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Oklahoma, New 
York, Ohio, and Missouri. 

These States were not, however, the ones in 


enabling a large number of persons aged 65-69 to 
apply for old-age assistance. Georgia, in which 
Federal funds were not available until July 1937, 
received the second largest number of applications 








which the largest numbers of applications were 


received during the year. 


In Michigan the age 


Michigan, Georgia, and 
California each received more than 60,000 appli- 
cations during this period. 
limit was reduced during 1937 from 70 to 65 years, 


(67,560). 


The large number of applications re- 
ceived in California probably resulted from the 
liberalization of eligibility requirements. New 
York was the only other State to receive more than 


50,000 applications during the year. From Jan- 


Table 3.—Applications for old-age assistance during the year 1937 in States with plans approved by the Social 
Security Board 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Jan. 25, 1938] 





Number of applications for old-age assistance during the period Jan. 1 
through Dec. 31, 1937! 
— pad which a P 
State unds first became avail- Disposed of during year 
able Received jpn + meg Pending 
Pending * during year| tion during Other dis- — 
year Total Approved position 
Total for 49 States reporting com- 
ESS 505, 923 875, 834 1, 381, 757 1, 083, 831 712, 947 370, 884 297, 926 
1. Alabama... ..| February 1936 3, 870 11, 733 15, 603 12, 927 5,812 7, 115 2, 676 
2. Alaska... -| July 1937... 0 365 365 223 191 32 142 
3. Arizona... June 1937___..- 5, 371 2, 739 8, 110 6, 125 4, 600 1, 525 1, 985 
4. Arkansas... . March 1936. __- 5, 839 14, 957 20, 796 12, 511 6, 637 5, 874 8, 285 
5. California... April 1936__. 13, 861 62, 284 76, 145 55, 799 43, 405 12, 394 20, 346 
6. Colorado... April 1936_____- 985 19, 246 20, 231 18, 291 13, 723 4, 568 1,940 
7. Connecticut April 1936__.__. 1, 981 4, 543 6, 524 5, 534 4,179 1, 355 990 
8. Delaware _._. . February 1936. _- 519 1, 644 2, 163 1, 233 399 834 930 
9. District of Columbia February 1936_. 1,911 1, 488 3, 399 2,770 1, 730 1, 040 629 
10. Florida... _- : October 1936. . 8, 321 34, 806 43, 127 23, 744 17, 143 6, 601 19, 383 
ll. Georgia........ -| July 1937... _-- 0 67, 560 67, 560 32, 675 26, 210 6, 465 34, 885 
12. Hawaii... ....-- September 1936 16 1, 258 1, 274 1, 159 1,009 150 115 1 
13. Idaho_____.-- February 1936. 226 3, 020 3, 246 2, 871 1, 875 996 375 i 
4. [linois....... July 1936... 52, 214 37, 567 89, 781 73, 462 45, 425 28, 037 16, 319 \ 
15. Indiana. April 1936 6, 401 15, 246 21, 647 19, 579 12, 928 6, 651 068 1 
TT February 1936. 15, 897 17, 968 33, 865 27, 871 18, 782 9, 089 5, 994 i] 
. . wccascecens August 1937. 0 22, 018 22, 018 17, 163 14, 885 2, 278 4, 855 i 
18. Kentucky-.- July 1936_.___. 42, 878 19, 004 61, 972 40, 006 31, 092 8,914 21, 966 % 
19. Louisiana... June 1936. 9, 672 19, 603 29, 275 28, 110 15, 436 12, 674 1, 165 i 
2. Maine ?____. February 1936 19, 903 2, 424 22, 327 2, 008 2 2, 006 2v, 319 
21. Maryland... . February 1936 7, 902 5, 698 13, 600 10, 778 5, 888 4, 890 2, 822 
22. Massachusetts ‘. February 1936 5, 610 33, 543 39, 153 37, 582 27,611 9, 971 1, 571 
23. Michigan ._. February 1936_. 2,913 68, 614 71, 527 49, 648 38, 036 11, 612 21, 879 
24. Minnesota... March 1936 4, 859 16, 87 21, 735 19, 912 14, 325 5, 587 1, 823 
25. Mississippi... February 1936.. 1, 295 3, 645 4, 940 3, 982 2, 547 1, 435 958 
2%. Missouri... _. .| February 1936.. 26,114 22, 105 48, 219 39, 308 30, 027 9, 281 8,911 
77. Montana___._. -| June 1936__.._- 7 5, 965 6, 720 6, 352 4, 746 1, 606 368 
2. Nebraska. . February 1936_. 1, 656 7, 300 8, 956 7, 793 5, 930 1, 863 1, 163 
2%. Nevada._.. August 1937 1, 982 693 2, 675 2, 074 1, 627 447 601 
3%. New Hampshire February 1936 389 1, 731 2, 120 1, 943 1, 115 828 177 
31. New Jersey __. April 1936... 4,614 12, 762 17, 37 15, 728 8, 449 7, 279 1, 648 
32. New Mexico... April 1936_. 1,172 2, 464 3, 636 2, 875 1, 336 1, 539 761 
33. New York.___. May 1936_. .. 31, 670 51, 7! 83, 376 74, 774 44, 501 30, 273 8, 602 
%. North Carolina. . July 1937. 40, 943 40, 943 31, 834 23, 161 8, 673 9, 109 
35. North Dakota... April 1936 807 2, 984 3, 791 2, 869 1, 954 915 922 
.. Seer : February 1936 27, 059 29, 835 56, 804 35, 857 17, 214 18, 643 21, 037 
37. Oklahoma... .. April 1936___ - 33, 597 18, 432 52, 029 49, 552 30, 230 19, 322 2,477 
38. Oregon___- April 1936__ 853 7, 751 8, 604 4, 899 3, 416 1, 483 3, 705 
39. Pennsylvania. __. July 1936__ 39, 892 43, 102 82, 994 75, 581 46, 306 29, 275 7, 413 
40. Rhode Island. . February 1936 7, 206 3, 326 10, 532 9, 350 3, 009 6, 251 1, 182 
41. South Carolina... August 1937___. 0 32, 372 32, 372 21, 351 14, 139 7, 212 11, 021 
42. South Dakota_.. October 1936. - 5, 843 11, 117 . 14, 553 9, 540 5, 013 2, 407 
43. Tennessee $_ _- July 1937.___- (5) (') (5) (') (5) (5) (5) 
4 =aaams July 1936__. 72, 084 38, 494 110, 578 106, 079 63, 458 42, 621 4, 499 
 ) i March 1936. 583 8, 786 9, 369 , 887 7, 436 1, 451 482 
46. Vermont.....____. February 1936 3, 042 1, 674 4,716 4,472 1, 866 2, 606 244 
47. Washington......___. February 1936_._. 14, 172 14, 789 28, 961 15, 730 11, 821 3, 909 13, 231 
48. West Virginia..__ October 1936_.__. 17, 367 16, 143 33, 510 31, 907 17, 528 14, 379 , 603 
49. Wisconsin. ____ : February 1936. 2, 407 12, 535 14, 942 13, 107 9, 467 3, 640 1, 835 
8%. Wyoming. February 1936_.. 215 886 1, 101 7 282 108 









































! Figures for each State are limited to those months for which Federal funds were available. 
? Number of applications pending on Jan. 1, 1937, or on the Ist day of the Ist month for which Federal funds were available. 
} Figures cover the periods Jan. 1 through Aug. 31, and Dec. 1 through Dec. 31, 1937. 
‘ Partly estimated by the Social Security Board. 
‘ Complete reports not received by the Social Security Board in time to be included in this tabulation. 
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uary 1931 until May 1936, New York had been 
administering old-age assistance under a State law 
in which the minimum age was 70 years. When 
Federal funds became available in 1936, the mini- 
mum was reduced to 65 years. This revision in 
the law resulted in a large influx of applications 
that continued during 1937. Nearly 20 percent 
of the applications received during 1937 were in 
four of the five States' which had no State 
program prior to 1937. 

The total number of applications pending on 
December 31, 1937, represented a reduction of 
more than 40 percent from the number pending at 

1 Georgia, Kansas, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee. 


the beginning of 1937 or later within the year when 
Federal funds first became available for a given 
State. About two-thirds of the States had reduced 
their count of pending applications during the year, 
Five of the sixteen jurisdictions in which there 
were more applications pending on December 
31, 1937, than at the beginning of the year had 
none pending at the time the program was begun, 
In Arkansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, 
Florida, Hawaii, Idaho, Michigan, and Oregon, 
the numbers pending at the end of 1937 were 
considerably larger than at the beginning of the 
period. Georgia had the largest number pending 
on December 31, 1937. This State, however, in 


Table 4.—Applications for aid to dependent children during the year 1937 in States with plans approved by the 
Social Security Board '! 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Jan. 25, 1938] 

















Number of applications for - to 6s SS children during the period Jan. 1 
Month for which Federal 
State funds first became avail- Disposed of during year 

able Received Tota} under Pending 

Pending? | during | °ousidera- Dee, 31 

year tion during Other dis- 1987 

year Total Approved position 
Total = 39 States reporting com- 
pletel 43, 354 163, 937 207, 291 171, 123 112, 089 59, 034 36, 168 
1, 1, 007 6, 142 7, 149 6, 455 3, 392 3, 063 64 
2. 237 1,711 1, 948 1, 776 1, 065 711 172 
3. 424 5, 873 6, 297 4, 758 3, 030 1,728 1, 530 
4 714 6, 417 7, 131 5, 636 4, 385 1, 251 1, 495 
5. 473 2, 444 2,917 2, 734 2, 138 596 183 
6. 178 253 431 319 135 184 12 
7. 39 443 482 482 422 60 0 
8. 0 8, 833 8, 833 4, 369 3, 420 949 4, 44 
9. Ha’ 5 360 365 205 268 27 7” 
10. Idaho 74 2, 173 2, 247 2, 097 1, 564 533 18 
11. Indiana. 4, 586 13, 093 17, 679 » 878 10, 651 5, 227 1,901 
12. Kansas 0 5, 241 5, 241 3, 859 , 193 666 1,32 
13. Louisiana 1, 628 5, 952 7, 580 7,141 4, 503 2, 638 439 
14. Maine 403 963 1, 366 868 363 505 498 
15. Maryland 496 6, 074 6, 570 6, 137 3,714 2, 423 433 
16, Massach’ 437 2, 157 2, 504 2,111 1, 685 426 433 
17. Michigan.............----- 461 10, 442 10, 903 10, 230 8, 970 1, 260 673 
18. Minnesota 21 1, 463 , 484 822 140 662 
19. Missouri. 0 1, 616 1, 616 119 98 21 1,47 
20. Montana 0 2, 385 2, 211 1, 652 559 1% 
1, 196 3, 407 4, 603 4, 097 3, 028 1, 069 506 
75 208 283 149 73 71 1K 
, 509 3, 878 5, 387 4, 332 2, 684 1, 648 1, 055 
518 1, 238 1, 756 1, 351 731 620 405 
25. 3, 311 6, 942 10, 253 6, 545 3, 412 3, 133 3, 708 
26. 0 7, 484 7, 484 5, 667 4, 585 1, 082 1,817 
27. 0 750 730 353 293 60 397 
28. 3, 262 7, 707 10, 969 8, 169 4, 337 3, 832 2, 800 
29. 9, 943 11, 648 21, 591 19, 778 10, 710 9, 068 1, 813 
30. 0 2, 422 2, 422 , 763 1, 533 659 
31. 7, 960 9, 388 7, 348 15, 527 9, 473 6, 054 1, 821 
32. 56 618 674 438 317 121 236 
33. 89 4,117 4, 206 2, 645 1, 760 885 1, 561 
34. (5) , SRE (5) (*) (5) (5) ()) 

35. 158 1, 538 1, 696 1, 594 1, = 234 102 
36. 23 194 217 151 65 66 
37. 335 4, 484 4, 819 4, 161 3 iss 976 658 
38. 3, 170 8, 749 11,919 11, 054 5, 983 5, 071 865 
39. 513 4, 828 , 34 4, 732 3, 4 1, 399 60 
4, 53 302 320 96 35 
































1 This table represents the numbers of families making formal applications for aid to dependent children. The 207,291 applications of families represent 


requests for aid on behalf of 511,142 dependent children 
4 Figures for each State are limi 
3 Number of applications pending on Jan. 
4 Figures cover period July 1 through Dec. Th 1937. F 


§ Complete reports not received by the Social "Security 
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to pare months for which Federal funds were available. 

, 1937, or on the Ist day of the Ist month for which Federal funds were available. 
for months of January through June incomplete. 

oard in time to be included in this tabulation. 





vhen | the initial stages of its program, had disposed of | Aid to Dependent Children 


iven | about half of the 68,000 applications received Of the 38 States, the District of Columbia, and 
uced | from July to December. Hawaii which had plans for aid to dependent chil- 


year, Although nearly two-thirds of all applications dren approved by the Social Security Board at 
here disposed of during this period were approved, from some time in 1936 or 1937, all but 2 States made 
nber | State to State there was considerable variation in complete reports on applications for the entire 
had the ratio of approvals to other dispositions. (See period of 1937 for which Federal funds were avail- 
gun, table 6.) The range was from less than one-third able. More than 207,000 applications of families 
vare, in Delaware to nearly nine-tenths in Kansas and _— with an aggregate of 511,000 children were under 
gon, Hawaii. Maine has been excluded from this consideration in State agencies during the year. 
were comparison because of the suspension of the pro- Of this number, nearly 164,000 (about four-fifths) 
the | gram in that State for 3 months during 1937. All were received during 1937. Approximately 171,- 
ding but 7 of the 49 jurisdictions approved more than 000 applications were disposed of; about two-thirds 
r, in 50 percent of the applications disposed of during _ of these were approved. (See table 4.) 

the year. Fifteen States and Territories approved Seven States reported no applications pending 
more than 75 percent of the applications filed. at the beginning of the period during 1937 for 


Table 5.—Applications for aid to the blind during the year 1937 in States with plans approved by the Social Security 
Board 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Jan. 24, 1938] 









































| Number of applications for aid to the biind during the period Jan. 1 through Dec. 31, 1937 

ding 
. 31, Month for which Federal 
137 State funds first became avail- Petal endes Disposed of during year 

able Received considere- Pending 

Pending ? during tion duri Dee. 31, 
“ year —t Other dis-| 1937 
year Total Approved position 

3€, 168 ee a de AEE eer ae 
64 Total for 36 States reporting com- 

‘ a IE hx 060th nenensevasenadebednbebuniiine beiananet inentn eg 5, 520 28, 456 33, 976 26, 875 18, 500 8, 375 7, 101 

145 1. Alabama......--- J scnnemainees PC) EE 0 762 762 665 415 250 97 
| EE - February 1936__-_--- 16 234 300 243 168 75 57 
112 3. Arkansas. -.....- ‘ ; CL) = 42 366 408 283 229 }.- 54 125 

0 4. California... nae July 1936........-. 298 2, 185 2, 483 1, 875 1, 436 439 608 

4, 404 §. Colorado........... April 1936__..... 21 239 260 234 156 78 26 

70 6. District of Columbia. . February 1936_. W 111 205 155 97 58 50 
190 ee ..| December 1937. 58 458 516 0 0 0 516 
 ccaceseesces GU BE asacccs 0 1, 869 1, 869 1, 118 S36 232 751 

1,91 a . . July 1937....... (?) (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) 

‘°  - as ‘id February 1936-_- 8 lil 119 106 62 44 13 
498 i, SOGIee..........- ‘ bi ebmbieaie April 1936__. J | 1, 133 1, 238 2, 371 2, 040 1, 127 913 331 
433 =e . eeree) November 1937. | 523 606 1, 129 477 374 103 652 
483 13, Kansas... .. ‘ = acdnccncel don 0 817 817 582 480 102 235 
673 M4. Louisiana. -- pehanen .  ) 0 786 786 707 562 145 79 
662 15. Maine. .....--- ET AE February 1936 173 416 589 380 213 167 209 

1,497 16. Maryland - - - RSs:  — = 88 266 354 299 183 116 55 
m4 17, Massachusetts - FE l 360 361 358 289 69 3 

18. Michigan -- , . anne July 1936.__..- 27 24 551 545 467 7 6 
506 19. Minnesota....__- sacccccocce| Saas 0 216 216 29 y 20 187 

, ® i inns na acépnsedsanbetih February 1936 30 245 275 221 186 35 54 
405 21. New Hampshire ....---| February 1936-___- | 7 68 75 71 7 14 4 

3, 708 22. New Jersey --- ; — | me 60 182 242 207 128 79 35 

1,817 2. New Mexico... ‘ nei y oril 1936... | 75 123 198 149 80 69 49 
397 4. New York.---- 3 ——; sss | 449 1, 384 1, 833 1, 21 685 596 552 

2, 800 2%. North Carolina. - ahi July 1937... } 0 2, 452 2, 452 2, 202 1, 968 234 250 

1,813 2%. North Dakota- -- : __...| November 1936- 0 146 146 117 94 2B 29 
659 ee eee | SGRD 2006.....062-. 148 1, 379 1, 527 1, 407 854 553 120 

3. Oklahoma. -...-. ep aa December 1936... __- 399 2, 421 2, 820 2, = 2, 120 405 295 

1, 821 2. Oregon.......-.- soccbitiics aietaacbeiatal April 1996.......... 35 255 290 183 75 32 

, Hy SS February 1936.......... | 956 4, 552 5, 508 4, a4 2, 587 1, 947 974 

31. South Carolina. -____-- ore August 1937_.....-- cokes 0 1, 163 1, 163 817 568 249 346 
102 ES EERE ED Hee (3) (3) @) (3) () (0) ® 
66 i ws ROS, STL CR | ll 93 104 101 76 25 3 
658 EE RRS: i | Sees 2 51 53 41 30 ll 12 
865 35. Washington _ icakiate eat kak ceckeianbimaetel April 1936......... pkae 98 928 1, 026 816 496 320 210 
609 36. West Virginia_. SS lll ae ig 650 861 1, 511 1, 436 845 591 75 
35 37. Wisconsin. ............-- oes _.| February 1936___._. 112 508 620 563 369 194 57 
i. > | eee 6 6 31 37 33 21 12 4 
eset 











' Figures for each State are limited to those months for which Federal funds were available. 
1 Number of applications pending on Jan. 1, 1937, or on the Ist day of the Ist month for which Federal funds were available. 
3 Complete reports not received by the Social Security Board in time to be included in this tabulation. 
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which Federal funds were available, although five 
of these had State laws authorizing this type of aid 
prior to the time their plans were approved by the 
Social Security Board. 

Of the 164,000 applications received during the 
year, the largest number in any State (13,093) was 
received in Indiana. Six other States—Oklahoma, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, Georgia, West Virginia, 
and Ohio—received 7,500 or more applications 
during the year. 


Table 6.—Percentage of total applications disposed of 
which were approved for public assistance during the 
year 1937 in States with plans approved by the Social 
Security Board 





[Corrected to Jan. 25, 1938] 


























Percentage of total applications 
disposed of which were ap- 
proved for public assistance 
during the year 1937 

State 
Aid to : 
Old-age de Aid to 

: pendent : 
assistance! | children ? the blind? 
0 er 65. 8 65.5 68.8 
1. Alabama_ 45.0 §2.5 62.4 
ES __ hf RPP EEE Renee es 
<7 es 75.1 60. 0 69.1 
EE SS ec aero 63. 1 63.7 80.9 
SS 77.8 77.8 76. 6 
ni ik Cndimennawws 75.0 78. 2 66.7 
ESS See 
rs 32.4 _ & } Se 
9. District of Columbia__---.--.----- 62. 5 7.6 62.6 
a em ciascentinns 7, f ne, eee 
11. Georgia 80. 2 78.3 79.2 

es 87.1 90.8 (4) 
13. Idaho_ 65. 3 74.6 58.5 
Se 5, SE rere es 
_< -"S eeo 66. 0 67.1 55.2 
16. Iowa_- iss i 5 ee 78.4 
7, Sees... .....-...._ Bal 86.7 82.7 82.5 
SE US fee iad 
SR... 200. } 54.9 63.1 79. 5 
S| nl 4 41.8 56. 1 
21. Maryland .| 54.6 60.5 61.2 
22. Massachusetts__........._--- 73. 5 79.8 80.7 
Ce 76.6 87.7 85. 7 

Se 71.9 83. 0 (5) 
0 Sa ae Rea 
26. iesourt | aA See oe 76. 4 4) 
Ts 74.7 7 Saree 
REE AARTE 76. 1 73.9 84. 2 
EES ES | eee awe 

30. New Hampshire..................-- 57.4 52.3 (5) 
i a cmeckinoene 53.7 62.0 61.8 
0 Ee 46.5 54.1 53.7 
LR A aa 59.5 52.1 53.5 
NS See 72.8 80.9 89.4 
Oa, Beewem meeeote. ..................... 68.1 83.0 80.3 
ee 48.0 53.1 60.7 
TE 61.0 54.2 84.0 
CC 69.7 69.8 70.9 
8 See 61.3 61.0 57.1 
ee 33. 1 | ERS RS 
i. ee ee... ................... 66. 2 66. 5 69.5 
Oo wenccconccosccocus  Rbictinca th ehnieminds 

es rs (4) (4) (*) 
LS RE EE __ 8 Ea Re See 
ES ne 83.7 82.2 75. 2 

EEE Cae 41.7 57.0 (5) 
CC EES SC 75.1 76. 5 60.8 
a ea 54.9 54.1 58. 8 
nee mnsteeawaion 72. 2 70. 4 65.5 

i 71.6 70.0 (5) 





includ 
5 Percentage not computed, base less than 100. 
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1 See table 3. 
in this tabulation. 


2 See table 4. 


3 See table 5. 
4 Complete report not received by the Social Security Board in time to be 


Reports suggest that applications are disposed of 
more quickly in the aid to dependent children pro. 
gram than in either of the other types of public 
assistance. In the 39 jurisdictions reporting com. 
pletely, only about one-sixth of all the applications 
handled during the year were still pending on De. 
cember 31, 1927. Of the 10 States in which ap. 
proximately 7,500 or more applications were under 
consideration during the year, 4 had less than one. 
third as many pending at the end of 1937 as they 
had at the beginning of the period. The number 
pending at the end of 1937 in individual States 
ranged from 35 in Wyoming to about 4,500 in 
Georgia. 

Practically two-thirds of the 171,000 applica. 
tions disposed of were approved. The percentage 
of the total applications approved, State by State, 
however, ranged from 41.8 in Maine to 87.7 in 
Michigan. Nineteen States reported that more 
than 70 percent of all applications disposed of were 
approved for assistance. 


Aid to the Blind 


All but 12 of the 38 reporting jurisdictions ad- 
ministered aid to’ the blind for the whole year, 
Complete reports on applications during 1937 were 
received from 36 of the 38 jurisdictions (Connect- 
icut excluded) administering this program under 
plans approved by the Social Security Board. 
More than 28,000 applications were received in 
the 36 jurisdictions during the year. This num- 
ber, added to the number pending investigation 
on January 1, 1937, or at the time the State plan 
became operative in 1937, made a total of about 
34,000 applications. Approximately 27,000, al- 
most four-fifths, of the total applications under 
consideration during the year were disposed of. 
Of these, approximately seven-tenths were ac- 
cepted for aid. (See tables 5 and 6.) 

There were 7 States—California, Indiana, Iowa, 
New York, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and West 
Virginia—that had approximately 300 or more 
applications pending at the beginning of the period 
under consideration. Nearly half of all the appli- 
cations under consideration during 1937 were 
received in these States. 

Of the 12 States with 1,000 or more applications 
under consideration during the year (4 States had 
2,400 or more), 10 had disposed of two-thirds or 
more of the applications; of these, 50 percent or 
more were approved. 
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SPECIAL TYPES OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Public Assistance Under The Social 
Security Act 


By April 15, 1938, the Social Security Board 
had approved 131 of 153 possible plans under the 
titles relating to public assistance in the Social 
Security Act. Of these, 50 plans were for old-age 
assistance, 40 for aid to dependent children, and 
41 for aid to the blind. As shown in the map, 35 
States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii had 
plans approved for all 3 types of public assistance. 
Four States had plans approved for old-age assist- 
ance and aid to the blind, and three States had 
plans for old-age assistance and aid to dependent 
children. Five States and Alaska had only one 
plan, that for old-age assistance. In March 1938 
Virginia, the only State not administering old-age 
assistance, enacted legislation including provisions 
for this type of aid. When this legislation becomes 
effective on July 1, 1938, old-age assistance pro- 
grams will be Nation-wide. 


February 1938 marked the beginning of the 
third year of the operation of the Social Security 
Act in the continental United States and Terri- 
tories. Under titles I, IV, and X of the act, the 
Federal Government grants funds to the States 
for programs of assistance to special groups of 
needy individuals, providing that the States meet 
specified requirements. In these three types of 
public assistance—old-age assistance, aid to de- 
pendent children, and aid to the blind—the only 
form of aid to individuals in which the Federal 
Government participates is direct money pay- 
ments to the individuals or families accepted for 
aid. In addition, the Federal Government con- 
tributes toward the administrative expense of 
each of the three programs. 

Federal funds under plans approved by the 
Social Security Board were first made available to 
some of the jurisdictions for February 1936. There 
were delays in other States in making the neces- 
sary revisions in existing legislation or in passing 
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Old-Age Assistance 





















new legislation in order to meet the require- 
ments of the Social Security Act. For these 
and similar reasons, Federal funds were made 
available to only a few States for the first month’s 
operation. 

For the 25-month period from February 1936 
through February 1938, $626 million has been ex- 
pended from Federal, State, and local funds for 
payments to recipients of public assistance in 
States with plans approved by the Social Security 
Board. (See table 7.) Of this amount, $510 
million was expended for old-age assistance, $97 
million for aid to dependent children, and $19 
million for aid to the blind. Approximately 45 
percent of this total was expended by the States 
from Federal funds for direct assistance to recip- 
ients under the approved State plans. 


[Data reportedfby State agencies, corrected{jto{Mar. 25, 1938) 


February 1936 and February 1938.—From the 
first month of operation to February 1938, the 
number of States making payments to recipients 
of old-age assistance under approved plans ip. 
creased from 17 to 50. The total growth in the 
program (see table 7 and charts IV and V) under 
plans approved by the Social Security Board has 
been very marked. The number of recipients 
increased nearly seven times and the amount of 
payments to recipients about eight times. 
crease in the number of States is largely respon- 
sible for the increase in the total program, but 
there have also been marked increases in individual 
States which made payments under approved 
plans for February of both 1936 and 1938. 
16 States for which comparable data for those 
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Table 7.—Number of recipients and amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients of public assistance 
in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, February 1936-February 1938 












































































































































Public assistance under the Social Security Act ! 
Recipients Obligations incurred for payments to recipients ! 
Year and month wana 
Aid to dependent children Aid to de- 
Old-age Aid to the Total Old-age ' ndent Aid to the 
assistance blind assistance Pvilde blind 
Families Children ae 
ee EE a a a EL, eee $163, 161, 102 $135, 933,387 | $21, 258, 040 $5, 969, 675 
247, 421 26, 670 68, 915 12, 054 4, 644, 994 3, 753, 200 962 286, 742 
294, 137 27, 447 70, 301 13, 103 5, 292, 753 4, 335, 877 641, 182 315, 64 
471, 189 56, 898 144, 413 16, 374 8, 792, 806 7, 076, 315 1, 331, 365 385, 126 
563, 393 61, 170 154, 600 16, 646 10, 778, 233 8, 982, 300 1, 396, 808 399, 125 
603, 855 70, 026 177, 466 17, 570 11, 707, 192 9, 650, 733 1, 633, 041 423, 418 
785, 873 89, 135 225, 784 26, 503 15, 784, 739 13, 037, 502 2, 100, 582 646, 655 
841, 421 83, 974 718, 273 26, 903 18, 070, 716 15, 076, 303 2, 330, 851 663, 562 
860, 106 91, 693 . 708 27, 482 19, 354, 807 16, 055, 655 2, 615, 864 683, 288 
971, 288 104, 845 269, 107 27, 985 21, 422, 574 17, 955, 548 2, 762, 125 704, 901 
1, 032, 697 107, 094 273, 751 28, 461 22, 856, 291 19, 292, 370 2, 841, 059 722, 862 
1, 103, 945 109, 527 279, 898 28, 971 | 24, 455, 997 20, 717, 404 3, 000, 201 738, 302 
TERA RAEI) SET IR DiS eenataale | 383,314,485 | 310,843,012 | 61,475,886 | 10, 995,587 
1, 148, 330 117, 560 299, 366 29, 419 | 25, 691, 752 | 21,600,598 | 3, 331,728 750, 426 
1, 199, 825 254 310, 108 30, 120 | 26, 786, 305 22, 519, 643 | 5, 499, 489 767, 173 
1, 256, 171 128, 497 324, 917 30, 993 28, 122, 602 23, 589, 553 3, 745, 209 787, 750 
1, 295, 219 134, 866 340, 999 31, 504 29, 021, 403 24, 331, 523 3, 893, 887 795, 993 
1, 326, 575 167, 130 416, 589 33, 734 30, 704, 716 24, 723, 065 5, 224, 204 847, 357 
1, 291, 452 171, 526 427, 689 35, 045 30, 565, 164 24, 429, 231 5, 260, 674 875, 259 
1, 396, 891 175, 101 431, 801 37, 254 32, 197, 212 25, 875, 804 5, 400, 201 921, 207 
1, 437, 164 183, 039 453, 025 38, 647 33, 236, 826 26, 659, 646 5, 628, 003 949, 177 
1, 470, 466 193, 893 481, 466 40, 163 34, 868, 532 27, 892, 936 5, 941, 356 1, 034, 240 
1, 507, 678 199, 601 496, 193 41, 230 35, 959, 282 28, 697, 680 6, 204, 224 1, 057, 378 
1, , 945 204, 7 508, 939 42, 504 37, 363, 952 29, 726, 859 | 6, 547, 476 1, 089, 617 
1, 582, 441 211, 982 527, 134 43, 776 38, 706, 739 30, 787, 474 6, 799, 255 1, 120, 016 
I FIERO LS, EL AORLOR |............| 79,500,498 | 62,954,762 | 14, 218, 223 2, 27, 518 
1, 609, 027 218, 514 542, 311 44, 823 3u, 518, 315 31, 360, 397 7,004, 223 1, 142, 695 
1, 632, 802 225, 273 558, 543 46, 401 39, 982, 183 31, 585, 365 7, 214, 000 1, 182, 818 












to individuals in excess of amounts which can be matched from Federal funds. 
No figures are included in any month for any State not administering Federal funds. 


and burials excluded. 
are excluded. 


1 Includes the 3 special types of public assistance in all States and Territories and the District of Columbia with plans approved by the focial Security 
oard. Figures include relatively small numbers of cases eligible under State laws for whom no Federal funds may be — and amounts of payments 
The first Federal funds were made available to the States for February 1936. 

1 Amount of obligations incurred for paymen‘s to recipients from Federal, State, and local funds, administrative expense and expense for hospitalization 
Prior to July 1937, obligations incurred for assistance in kind and for payments to persons other than recipients for services to recipients 
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months are available, the number of recipients of 
old-age assistance increased 107.6 percent and the 
amount of payments 174.5 percent. 

February 1937 and February 1988.—A compari- 
son for 40 States, the District of Columbia, and 
Hawaii, in which payments for old-age assistance 
were made for February 1937 and February 1938, 
shows that the number of recipients had increased 
96.7 percent and the amount of payments 33.4 
percent. The greatest increases were in Florida, 
Michigan, and Utah. Florida began to administer 
old-age assistance for the first time for October 
1936. The increase in Michigan was due to the 
reduction in the minimum age from 70 to 65. 
Administrative procedures in Utah were revised 
in July 1937, and since that month separate 
grants have been made to aged persons in the 
same household. Prior to July 1937 one grant 
was made in some cases to cover the needs of two 
eligible aged persons, only one of whom was 
counted in the number of recipients. 

In two States—Delaware and Maine—the pro- 
gram had decreased from February 1937 to 
February 1938 both in the number of recipients 
and in the amount of payments. The decrease 


in both items for Maine is not surprising when it 
is remembered that the State was forced to cease 
payments for 3 months of 1937 because of a lack 
of funds. The new program started on December 
1, 1937. 

In three States—Idaho, Nebraska, and New 
Mexico—the increases in the number of recipients 
in February 1938 as compared with February 
1937 were accompanied by decreases in the 
amount of payments to recipients. In Mississippi, 
on the other hand, there was a fairly marked 
decrease in the number of recipients but a slight 
increase in the amount of payments. 

February 1938.—Payments for old-age assist- 
ance amounting to more than $31.5 million were 
made to more than 1.6 million recipients for 
February 1938 in 47 States, the District of Colum- 
bia, Alaska, and Hawaii. As compared with 
January, these figures, shown in table 8, represent 
an increase of 1.5 percent in the number of recipi- 
ents and 0.7 percent in the amount of payments 
to recipients. 

As shown in table 8, there was an average pay- 
ment of $19.34 per recipient in the 50 jurisdictions 
making payments for February 1938. Averages 


Chart IV.—Public assistance under the Social Security Act, by months, February 1936-38 
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Table 8.—Old-age assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, February 1938 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Mar. 25, 1938] 





















































Old-age assistance for February 1938 
Percentage increase (+) or decrease (—) 
Amount of Number of 
State obligations recipients per 
Number of incurred for | Average per From January 1938 From February 1937 1,000 estimated 
recipients payments to <-cipient population 65 
recipients for and over! 
the month ! In number of | In amount of | In number of | In amount of 
recipients obligations recipients obligations 
ee Ee ee 1, 632, 802 $31, 585, 365 $19. 34 +1.5 +0.7 3 +26.7 3433.4 4 209 
I 14, 498 156, 527 10. 80 +2.1 +.6 +34. 2 +38. 6 134 
~2Faa 7 21, 460 28. 27 +6. 4 +5.4 (') () 1% 
(SRI ES 6 5, 559 6 141, 143 25. 39 +3.5 +3.9 (8) (8) 377 
er 19, 341 176, 809 9.14 —.9 +1.1 +27.6 +29. 1 1 
a 104, 201 3, 429, 742 32. 91 +3.3 +3.1 +53. 2 +59. 7 

ee 7 35, 314 7 1, 116, 993 31. 63 +1.7 — 18.8 +27.4 +45. 6 5 450 
7. See... .............. 14, 288 339, 216 23. 74 +.1 —9.0 +13.6 +14.7 1B 
eco ee | 2, 785 30, 133 10, 82 —1.8 —1.8 —7.1 —6.1 133 
9. District of Columbia___-__-_-- 3, 086 78, 073 25. 30 +2.9 +3.6 +75.7 +75.4 75 
a i ‘ 26, 593 413, 919 15. 56 +4.4 +4.0 +196. 3 +323. 7 287 
25, 923 249, 503 9. 62 +8. 1 7 (5) (5) 189 

9 1, 588 9 19, 946 912. 56 (1) (1°) (**) (**) (*") 
8, 325 179, 777 21. 59 +1.0 +1.0 +2.6 —5.0 207 
121, 482 , 828 17.19 +.1 +1.0 +7.4 +15.0 245 
42, 042 677, 831 16. 12 + +.6 +15. 6 +25. 1 1 146 
ome 45, 917 , 943 19. 80 +1.0 +1.1 +49. 2 +99. 3 212 
— 16, 637 317, 059 19. 06 +8.5 +9.4 (5) (5) 113 
33, 959 318, 545 9. 38 —1.3 —3.1 +90. 6 +78.0 187 
24, 930 247, 004 9.91 i] +1.4 +64.9 +35. 1 7 
| 2, 583 54, 076 20. 94 (#3) (#3) —32.6 — 29.6 30 
a ae | 16, 515 290, 487 17. 59 +.6 +1.0 +28.4 +318 152 
22. Massachusetts } 66, 577 1, 864, 402 28. 00 +1.0 +1.7 +23.4 +29.9 204 
23. Michigan ___-- 70, 487 1, 331, 920 18. 90 +5.6 +5. 2 +107.0 +134.4 246 
24. Minnesota___ 62, 973 1, 243, 784 19. 75 +.2 +.4 +8.5 +13.1 38 
25. Mississippi -._-...._____- | 15, 321 70, 058 4.57 —.5 +.3 14.7 +2.8 173 
26. aes 74, 073 1, 072, 037 14. 47 —2.7 +.8 +-33.9 +69. 5 i 240 
EE EEE | 11, 828 240, 763 20. 35 1.3 +1.0 +34. 7 +32.7 304 
28. Nebraska __- 26, 049 444, 495 17. 06 +.5 +1.2 +1.9 —3.4 268 
I 1, 699 46, 432 27. 33 +8. 1 7.7 (') (5) 233 
30. New Hampshire -_________-- 3, 683 82, 735 22. 46 +1.2 +1.2 +12.8 +15.4 72 
0 25, 778 471, 534 18. 29 +.6 +1.5 +14.0 +26.7 104 
32. New Mexico.._-_.._.-.--- iil 3, 829 48, 554 12. 68 +.3 +1.7 +26. 0 —5.6 236 
SO SS 104, 297 2, 490, 909 23. 88 +.5 (13) +26. 6 +40. 8 133 
34. North Carolina. _..._.____-- | 24, 284 227, 654 9. 37 +8.0 +8.9 (5) (‘) 166 
a6. North Dakota ..-............-. 7, 441 126, 342 16. 98 +1.4 +1.9 +12.9 +20. 0 207 
a | 105, 533 2, 431, 712 23. 04 +.9 +.7 +4.2 +1.1 20 
SN cw ccimeccncucsce | 68, 446 1, 032, 593 15. 09 +1.1 —.9 +36. 2 +41.6 580 
ea 15, 309 327, 980 21. 42 +3.3 +3. 2 +26. 1 +26. 8 187 
39. Pennsylvania_________- es 95, 028 2, 061, 237 21. 69 +.8 —.9 +34.0 +33.7 i 154 
40. Rhode Island -_--_--...-.----| 5, 942 109, 933 18. 50 +1.4 +1.9 +61.9 +71.3 132 
41. South Carolina____.____- | 17, 334 186, 368 10. 75 +14.5 +13. 4 (5) (5) 244 
42. South Dakota___.______- | 14, 795 276, 546 18. 69 +3.7 +5. 1 +14.4 +15.0 352 
EE 19, 410 259, 114 13. 35 +24.7 +23.8 (5) (8) 12 
ns 4 111, 617 1, 532, 003 13.7 —.8 —.8 +8. 2 +1.2 306 
SS =e 12, 265 312, 736 25. 50 +2.8 +2.5 +115. 5 + 143.0 454 
| as 5, 486 78, 206 14. 26 +3.5 | +4.0 +41.6 75.6 144 
47. Washi: SS Ee 36, 692 860, 635 23. 46 9 | +1.8 +23.5 +41.5 2U8 
48. West Virginia...............- 18, 649 260, 909 13. 99 (13) +.1 +79. 0 +89. 8 223 
49. Wisconsin -_.-__- ees 38, 784 776, 963 20. 03 +1.3 | +1.5 | +10.8 | +16.4 179 
50. Wyoming______-_- es 2, 868 60, 797 21. 20 +1.0 +.9 | +8. 2 +9.8 4 

} 





1 Amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients from Federal, State, and local funds, administrative expense excluded. These figures include 
direct assistance to recipients amounting to $31,500,877, and obligations incurred for assistance in kind and for payments to persons other than those certified 
~ ee assistance for rendering services to the recipient amounting to $84,488 in 6 States and the Territory of Hawaii. Expense for hospitalization and burials 
s excluded. 


2 Estimated with the advice of the U. 8. Bureau of the Census as of Jan. 1, 1938. 

3 Comparison for 40 States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii, reporting payments for old-age assistance under plans sapeeees by the Social Security 
Board for both months. The comparison of the amount of obligations incurred excludes the amount of obligations incurred for February 1938 for assistance in 
kind and for payments to persons other than those certified for old-age assistance for rendering services to the recipient because these items were not included 
in the reports for February 1937. States not making payments for old-age assistance under plans agpeoree by the Social Security Board for February 1937 
were excluded as follows: Arizona, Georgia, Kansas, Nevada, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee, and the Territory of Alaska. 

‘ For 47 States, the District of Columbia, and Alaska, adjusted for grants covering 2 or more eligible individuals. Adjustments have been made for the 
following States: Alabama, Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Oregon, West Virginia, and 
Wyoming. Hawaii is excluded, because figures for February 1938 are ——. 

5 Not administering old-age assistance under an approved plan for this month. 

6 Includes $8,791 from State and local funds — to 324 recipients who were eligible under the State law but whose applications for old-age 
assistance under the State plan had not been approved. 

7 Includes $74,817 for payments to 2,425 recipients who were between the ages of 60 and 65 years. 

§ Rate based on number of recipients 65 years and over although r inimum age under State plan is 60 years. 

* Preliminary figures, subject to revision. 

1° Not computed because figures for February 1938 are preliminary and subject to revision. 

11 Minimum age under State plan 70 years, but rate based on population 65 years of age and over. 

12 Figures for January 1938 too small for comparison. 

13 Less than 0.1 percent. 
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Chart V.—Recipients of old-age assistance per 1,000 
population 65 years of age and over in Statest with 
plans approved by the Social Security Board, Febru- 
ary 1938 
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for the various States, however, ranged from $4.57 
in Mississippi to $32.91 in California. The 
California average can be attributed to the pro- 
vision of the State plan that the maximum 
monthly budget per recipient is to be as much as 
$35 a month including any income received from 
other sources. 

Of the more than $31.5 million paid to recipi- 
ents of old-age assistance for February 1938, only 
a small amount could not be matched in any part 
by Federal funds under the Social Security Act. 
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This amount includes (1) payments to recipients 
residing in public institutions; (2) payments to 
recipients under 65 years of age; (3) payments 
in kind or for services to the recipient; and (4) 
payments in excess of the maximum ($30) which 
may be matched by Federal funds. For example, 
for February, $84,488 was expended for assistance 
in kind and for services to the recipient, and 
$74,817 was expended for payments to recipients 
who were 60 but not yet 65 years of age. 


Chart VI.—Old-age assistance under the Social Security 
so 1936-February 1938 (semilogarithmic 
sca 
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In the 50 jurisdictions reporting payments for 
February 1938, there were 209 recipients per 1,000 
estimated population 65 years of age and over. 
The rate per 1,000 for individual States, however, 
ranged widely from 30 in Maine to 580 in Okla- 
homa. (See chart V.) 

The number of recipients 65 years of age and 
over has been adjusted in 12 States.' This ad- 
justment is necessary because in some cases one 
grant for old-age assistance has been made to 
cover the needs of more than one person. It is 
estimated that there were approximately 3,000 
such grants in these States for February 1938. 


Aid to Dependent Children 


February 1936 and February 1938.—Although 
the number of States with approved plans for aid 
to dependent children increased from February 


1 Alabama, Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Missis- 
sippi, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Oregon, West Virginia, and W yoming. 
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1936 to February 1938 to a lesser extent than the 
number of States with old-age assistance plans, the 
total program for aid to dependent children in- 
creased proportionately more than old-age assist- 
ance. (See table 7 and charts IV and VII.) 
By February 1938, the number of families receiv- 
ing aid to dependent children had increased about 
8 times, and the amount of payments to families 
in behalf of dependent children had increased 
nearly 12 times. These increases are due almost 
wholly to the entrance of additional States into the 
social security program. Only 10 jurisdictions 
made payments to recipients from Federal, State, 
and local funds for February 1936, while in Feb- 
ruary 1938, 40 jurisdictions were participating 
under the Social Security Act. 

February 1937 and February 1938.—In 27 States 
and the District of Columbia reporting payments 
for aid to dependent children under approved 
plans for February in both 1937 and 1938, the 
number of families had increased over the year’s 
period by 35.4 percent, the number of children by 
33.0 percent, and the amount of payments by 
44.6 percent. 

The largest increase during this period was in 
Indiana. This State’s program for aid to depend- 
ent children under an approved plan, which became 
effective in September 1936,has a broader eligibility 
basis than the State law formerly in operation. 

In two States, Alabama and Vermont, the 
number of recipients, both families and children, 


Chart VII.—Aid to dependent children under the Social 
Security Act, February 1936-February 1938 (semi- 
logarithmic scale) 
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had decrea:ed over the year’s period, but the 
amount of payments to families had increased. [py 
Vermont, the decrease in case load is due to the 
fact that the State had been revising its admini- 
strative procedures and reinvestigating its case 
load. During this period very few cases were 
accepted. 

In only one State—Wyoming—was there a de- 
crease in both the number of recipients and the 
amount of payments. As suggested in the preced- 
ing issue of this Bulletin, this decrease may be 
due to the fact that the program in this State has 
reached a period of stabilization. 

February 1938.—Payments for aid to dependent 
children under plans approved by the Social 
Security Board for February 1938 were made by 
38 States, the District of Columbia, and the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii. In these 40 jurisdictions aid 
amounting to more than $7 million was provided 
for about 225,000 families in behalf of approxi- 
mately 559,000 dependent children. These figures 
represent increases over January 1938 of 3.1 
percent in the number of families, 3.0 percent in 
the number of children, and 3.2 percent in the 
amount of payments. (See table 9.) 

In the 40 jurisdictions reporting payments for 
February 1938, the average payment per family 
was $32.02. The averages for individual States 
varied widely from $10.41 in Arkansas to $60.39 in 
Massachusetts. This wide variation in the aver- 
age payments per family can be attributed in large 
part to the fact that the number of persons whose 
needs are covered by the grants varies among the 
States. In certain States, grants are made on a 
family-budget basis. That is, when the amount 
of the grant is decided, the needs of others in the 
family are taken into consideration as well as those 
of the dependent children for whom aid is granted 
formally. In other States the grant is made to 
cover the needs of only the dependent children for 
whom the aid is granted. 

Of the total amount expended for aid to depend- 
ent children for February 1938, a portion could not 
be matched by Federal funds under the act. This 
includes payments (1) to relatives not specified in 
the act; (2) in behalf of dependent children over 
16 years of age; (3) in excess of the maximum 
toward which the Federal Government may con- 
tribute; and (4) for assistance in kind or for services 
to the recipients. 

In the 38 States and the District of Columbia 
reporting completely, aid was given in behalf of 
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Chart VIII.—Recipients of aid to dependent children 
per 1,000 population under 16 years of age in Statest 
with plans approved by the Social Security Board, 
February 1938 
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20 children per 1,000 estimated population under 
16 years of age for February. (See chart VIII.) 
The number of children per 1,000 estimated 
population under 16 years of age varied among the 
States from a low of 1 in Missouri to 42 in Mary- 
land. The low rate in Missouri is attributable to 
the fact that February represents only the second 
month for which payments for aid to dependent 
children have been made. Hawaii has been 
excluded from this comparison because figures 
for February are preliminary and subject to 
revision. 


Aid to the Blind 


§ February 1936 and February 1938.—The number 
of jurisdictions making payments from Federal, 
State, and local funds for aid to the blind under 
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plans approved under title X of the Social Security 
Act had increased from 9 in February 1936 to 39 
in February 1938. The increase in this program 
over the 2-year period was less than that in the 
programs for old-age assistance and aid to de- 
pendent children, the number of recipients having 
increased slightly less than four times and the 
amount of payments slightly more than four times. 
As in the program for aid to dependent children, 
the increase over the 2-year period is largely a 
result of the addition of new States making pay- 
ments under plans approved by the Social Security 
Board. (See table 7 and charts IV and X.) 

In the six States for which comparable data are 
available for both February 1936 and February 
1938, the number of recipients had increased 32.7 
percent and the amount of payments 50.8 percent. 

February 1937 and February 1938.-—In 25 States 
and the District of Columbia reporting payments 
for February 1937 and February 1938, the number of 
recipients had increased over the year’s period 21.5 
percent and the amount of payments 31.5 percent. 

The largest increase over the year’s period was 
in Oklahoma. In four States, as shown in table 10, 
there was a decrease in the number of recipients 
but an increase in payments. In one other State— 
Arizona—the amount of payments had increased 
more than one and one-half times as much as the 
number of recipients. As a result, Arizona’s aver- 
age payment per recipient rose by more than $5. 
In Colorado the amount of payments had increased 
slightly, although the number of recipients was 
practically the same in February for both 1937 
and 1938. Only one State—Wyoming—showed a 
decrease in both the number of recipients and the 
amount of payments for aid to the blind. 

February 19388.—In February 1938, 39 States, 
the District of Columbia, and Hawaii had ap- 
proved plans for aid to the blind. Only 37 States, 
the District of Columbia, and Hawaii, however, 
made payments for February. Connecticut, which 
has an approved plan, has not requested Federal 
funds since June 30, 1936. In Montana, although 
Federal funds were availiable as of January 1, 1938, 
no payments had been made for aid to the blind 
through February. 

In the 39 jurisdictions making payments for 
aid to the blind for February, approximately $1.2 
million was paid to more than 46,000 recipients. 

(See table 10.) In 37 jurisdictions making pay- 
ments and reporting completely for that month 
and for February 1937, there was an increase of 


39 








Table 9.—Aid to dependent children in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, February 1938 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Mar. 25, 1938] 





Aid to dependent children for February 1938 






























































Percentage increase (+) or decrease (—) 
Number of Amount of Number 
recipients obligations From January 1938 From February 1937 of recipi- 
State incurred ents per 
for pay- Average eos Say Kihara | a ee 1,000 
ments to per estimated 
—————!_ recipients family In number of _ In number of popula- 
for the recipients omenes recipients In tion 
month ! of obli- teu | aaa 
eas P ea “ OT ODii- 
Families | Children l gations oatiene 
Families | Children Families | Children 
Ns oh 225, 273 558, 543 7, 214, 000 $32. 02 +3. 1 +3.0 +3.2 |) 3435.4 | 3433.0] 3+44.6 4% 
I oo SS | 5,236 15, 642 67, 948 12. 98 +.5 +1.4 —2.1 —2.3 —1.6 +15.3 16 
0 EE eee 1, 486 4, 369 4 32. 30 +3.0 +3. 4 +3.9 +55. 8 +51.2 +71.3 34 
EERE SSeS 4, 759 12, 569 49, 564 10. 41 —2.1 —1.8 —2.4 +6.4 +1.4 +8.6 18 
Es | 11, 406 28, 243 419, 713 36. 80 +3.7 +3.7 +4.1 +25.9 +31.8 +39. 2 $9} 
5, OColeredo..........- : | 3, 414 8, 936 105, 646 30. 94 +1.8 +1.3 +1.8 +15. 6 +14. 2 +16.7 30 
0 ES 467 1, 088 15, 097 32. 33 2.2 +2.5 +4.2 +17.3 +10. 4 +28.7 16 
7. District of Columbia_-__-------- | 1, 27 3, 762 64, 059 50. 28 +1.3 +.8 +2.7 +3. 2 +8.8 +1.4 5 30 
Ee eee } 3, 448 9, 639 76, 136 22. 08 +8.2 +7.0 +7.9 (6) (6) (6) 9 
. Qa 7918} 73,119 7 30, 301 7 33.01 (*) (8) (8) (6) (6) (6) (8) 
i 2, 395 5, 656 62, 000 25. 89 +1.9 +1.8 +2. 2 +7.2 +6.6 +8. 2 36 
CE ee 12, 520 27, 092 351, 281 28. 06 +3.6 +2.8 +3.1 +221.2 +172.2 +203. 3 2 
SES A | 3, 548 8, 752 103, 848 29. 27 +8.9 +8. 2 +10. 2 (6) (6) (6) 17 
ES eee | 8, 326 24, 120 171, 538 20. 60 2.5 +2.5 +1.5 +44. 0 +40.9 +25. 2 35 
<a | 1, 327 3, 549 49, 805 37. 53 +2.2 +2.3 +2.4 +4.4 +3.2 +6. 2 15 
15. Maryland______- ‘ 6, 853 19, 274 220, 286 32.14 +4.2 +3.8 +4.3 +33. 2 +31.4 +37.0 42 
16. Massachusetts__.__.__________- | 7, 702 19, 406 465, 144 60. 39 +2.6 +2. 2 +1.3 +44. 3 +34.8 +49.7 17 
on ccc anmeacincen 12, 512 28, 853 482, 736 38. 58 +3.4 +2.7 +4.0 +22. 1 +20.0 +30.8 22 
eee 4, 909 12, 648 170, 547 34. 7 +3.8 +3. 2 +4.8 (6) (6) (6) $17 
Se 423 1, 246 14, 267 33. 72 (%) (*) (*) (6) (8) (6) 1 
Se ee : 1,772 4, 189 49, 083 27.7 +2.5 +1.6 +1.6 () (*) (8) B 
eee 4, 116 9, 699 117, 213 28. 48 +1.6 +1.4 +11.1 22.0 +20. 0 +35. 5 25 
22. New Hampshire._...............- 361 1,012 13, 636 37.77 (19) +.6 +.1 +6.5 +5.1) +10.7 8 
Ol —RESEEE—Eeeee 11, 084 24, 832 323, 901 29. 22 +1.1 +.8 +1.6 +4.0 2.7 | +9. 1 $22 
24. New Mexico_........._.__- a 1, 395 4, 087 35, 728 25. 61 +1.8 +1.5 +2.6 +58. 0 +58. 4 | +22. 2 2 
25. New York________- oa bene. 27, 077 56,048 | 1, 300, 660 48. 04 +1.1 +.9 | +1.9 (*) (6) (6) 18 
26. North Carolina_-___- pet ae 5, 283 15, 430 84, 655 16. 02 +16. 1 +14.8| +169 (8) (6) (6) 12 
27. North Dakxota___-_____- & Tn PES 577 1, 851 19, 862 34. 42 +33. 6 +30. 0 +32. 6 (8) (*) (6) 8 
28. ee 10, 686 | 1! 28, 530 407, 093 38. 10 +.9 +.6 +2.1 +11.8 +12.9 +39. 0 15 
oda casac ens ucce 14, 655 34, 084 232, 921 15. 89 +1.9 +18 +1.8 +47.5 +41.7 +174. 2 41 
i ilies ctccsstaremine winnie sine 1, 099 2, 496 39, 048 35. 53 +5.0 +4. 6 | +5.8 | (6) (6) (6) 10 
| | 
31. Pennsylvania_-________- ee | 17,412 43, 662 602, 534 34. 60 +.6 +.1 | +.2| +63.5 +57.8 +61.3 15 
32. Rhode Island____-_-.._..______- | 846 2, 388 42, 263 49. 96 —.9 —.8 | —2.2| +35.4 +20.4 |) +415 13 
33. South Carolina... __............. | 2,446 7, 308 49, 900 20.40) +23.8/ +233] +246] (4) () | @) 10 
we Reeee..................- 8, 242 23, 399 153, 022 18. 57 +13.9 +12.7 | +14.1 | (6) (6) | (6) 25 
i ae 2, 625 6, 405 89, 090 33. 94 +2.6 | +2. 4 | +2.2 +32.2| +25.5 +39. 4 36 
Se 320 749 6, 285 19. 64 —2.4 +.8 +1.9 —10.6 | —4.2 | +1.3 7 
ry 6, 419 13, 811 189, 702 29. 55 —.6 (13) | —.§ +10.3 | +8. 2 | +14. 1 35 
38. West Virginia__..._.______. 5, 520 16, 274 119, 211 21. 60 +1.6 +1.7 | +1.7 a) | es 26 
TE 9, 819 22, 852 352, 411 35. 89 +.9 +.7 +1.7 +11.2 | +11.6 +22. 8 528 
a see... ..........- ‘ as 596 1, 474 17, 863 29. 97 —.2 —.1 +.1 —8.6 —9.2 —7.1 22 








1 Amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients from Federal, State, and local funds, administrative expense excluded. These figures include 
direct assistance to recipients amounting to $7,149,782, and obligations incurred for assistance in kind and for payments to persons other than those certified 
for aid to dependent children for rendering services to the recipient amounting to $64,218 in 6 States, the District of Columbia, and the Territory of Hawaii, 
Expense for hospitalization and burials is excluded. 

2 Estimated with the advice of the U. 8. Bureau of the Census as of Jan. 1, 1938 

3 Comparison for 27 States and the District of Columbia reporting payments under plans approved by the Social Security Board for both months. The 
comparison of amount of obligations incurred excludes the amount of obligations incurred for February 1938 for assistance in kind and for payments to persons 
other than those certified for aid to dependent children for rendering services to the recipient because these items were not included in the reports for February 
1937. States not making payments for aid to dependent children under plans approved by the Social Security Board for February 1937 were excluded as follows 
— Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, New York, North Garolins. North Dakota, Oregon, South Carolina, and Tennessee, and the Territory of 

awaili. 

4 For 38 States and the District of Columbia; excludes Hawaii. 

5’ Maximum age under State law over 16 years, but rate based on population under 16 years of age. 

6 Not administering aid to dependent children under an approved plan for this month. 

7 Preliminary figures, subject to revision. 

8 Not computed because figures for February 1938 are preliminary and subject to revision. 

oe for January 1938 too small for comparison. 

oc ‘ 

11 Includes 1,638 recipients 16 to 18 years of age. 

12 Maximum age under State plan over 16 years, but rate based on number of recipients and population under 16 years. 

13 Less than 0.1 percent. 

14 Figures for February 1937 too smal] for comparison. 
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3.4 percent in the number of recipients and 3.3 per- 
cent in the amount of payments over January 1938. 

Of the $1.2 million expended for February pay- 
ments, a small amount could not be matched by 
Federal funds under the act. This amount in- 
cludes payments to recipients residing in public 
institutions, payments in excess of the maximum 
toward which the Federal Government may con- 
tribute, and payments for assistance in kind or 
for services to the recipient. 

Since no reliable data or estimates on the num- 
ber of blind persons in the population are avail- 
able, the number of recipients of aid to the blind 
has been compared with the total population. 
As can be seen from chart IX, in the 37 States 
and the District of Columbia making payments 
and reporting completely for February 1938, 46 
blind persons per 100,000 estimated total popula- 


Chart IX.—Recipients of aid to the blind per 1,000 total 
population in Statest with plans approved by the 
Social Security Board, February 1938 














NUMBER PER 100,000 
TOTAL POPULATION 
0 $0 100 
39 STATES 46 
MAINE 148 
PENNSYLVANIA 110 
CALIFORNIA 68 
OKLAHOMA 81 
WYOMING 71 
WISCONSIN 68 
INDIANA 65 
ARIZONA 64 
WASHINGTON 6! 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 58 
IDAHO $7 
OHIO 56 
COLORADO 54 
NORTH CAROLINA 52 
NEW MEXICO 48 
UTAH 47 
OREGON 42 
NEBRASKA 4! 
WEST VIRGINIA 40 
VERMONT 39 
MARYLAND 34 
SOUTH CAROLINA 34 
ARKANSAS 33 
KANSAS 32 
oc 30 
1OWA 29 
GEORGIA 28 
LOUISIANA 27 
TENNESSEE 27 
MASSACHUSETTS 23 
FLORIDA 22 
MINNESOTA 20 
NEW YORK 18 
ALABAMA 13 
NEW JERSEY 13 
NORTH DAKOTA 13 
MICHIGAN 7 
SOUTH DAKOTA tt 
MONTANA ° 











TESTIMATED AS OF JANUARY 1.1938 
TTLESS THAN ONE 
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tion received aid for this month. The rate for 
individual States, however, ranged from 11 per 
100,000 in Michigan to 148 per 100,000 in Maine. 

Hawaii has been excluded from this comparison 
because its figures are preliminary and do not, 
therefore, give a basis for the computation of a 
reliable rate. 


Chart X.—Aid to the blind under the Social Security 
Act, February 1936-February 1938 (semilogarithmic 
scale) 
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Special Types of Public Assistance Not 
Under the Social Security Act 


After 2 years of Federal participation in public 
assistance under the provisions of the Social 
Security Act, the largest percentage of recipients 
aided by these programs was in States with plans 
approved by the Social Security Board. In 
February 1938, however, there still remained eight 
States in which aid to dependent children was 
administered from State and local funds only and 
four States in which aid to the blind was so 
administered. 

On the basis of reports from the States and 
estimates by the Social Security Board, it is 
estimated that in these States approximately 
$724,000 from State and local funds without 
Federal participation was paid to recipients of aid 
to dependent children and aid to the blind for 
February 1938. This amount represents less than 
1 percent of the total amount of payments to 
recipients of public assistance in the United 
States. About $395,000 was paid to about 
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18,000 families in behalf of approximately 45,000 
dependent children and $329,000 to about 12,000 
blind persons. In all jurisdictions where old-age 
assistance was provided, it was administered 
under plans approved by the Social Security 
Board. 


By February 1938, therefore, approximately 93 
percent of all dependent children, 79 percent of all 
blind persons, and 100 percent of the aged receiy- 
ing these special types of assistance were aided in 
States administering these programs under plans 
approved by the Board. 


Table 10.—Aid to the blind in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, February 1938 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Mar. 25, 1938] 



































Aid to the blind for February 1938 
Percentage increase (+-) or decrease (—) 
Amount of N 
State obligations ; uber of 
Number of | incurred for | Average per From January 1938 From February 1937 ar ¢ ents per 
recipients | payments to recipient oy esti- 
recipients for = : Opa 
the month ! In number of | In amount of | In number of | In amount of ation 
recipients obligations recipients obligations 

a mani 46, 401 $1, 182, 818 $25. 49 4+3.4 443.3 §+21.5 §+31.5 646 
cdi coca eaccuserose 385 3, 783 9. 82 +3.2 +3.7 (’) (") 13 
as nnaeceennonas 261 6, 165 23. 62 +.8 +.1 +82. 5 +136. 4 64 
ec cacundcewneme 677 6, 151 9. 08 —1.2 —14 +11.0 +14.0 33 
DIE EEE 5, 451 261, 692 48.01 +2.4 +2.3 +19. 1 +60. 9 88 
OO ES 581 16, 145 27.79 +1.4 +1.2 (*) +5.0 54 
6. District of Columbia------.-- 192 26. 35 +4.3 +4.7 +68. 4 +82. 9 30 
Eee 373 6, 111 16. 38 (*) (*) (") (*) 22 
8. Georgia. -......--------------- 878 10, 504 11.96 +9.9 +8. (’) (7) 8 

RRL 10 79 10 649 10 9. 27 (11) (11) (7) (7) (11) 
SE ibieccknncossemerennccen 282 6, 363 22. 56 (®) —.6 +7.2 +3.7 87 
eee 2, 263 42, 533 18.79 +.7 +1.0 +44.3 +52.0 65 
cia eccacccececeocese= 7 17, 341 23. 50 +91.2 +88. 6 (’) 0 29 
13. 600 12, 780 21.30 +17.2 +18. 6 (7) (7 32 
14. Louisiana 580 7,491 12.91 +3.2 +4.4 (12) (#2) 2 
Ea 1, 275 28, 557 22. 40 +13.5 +16.8 +13.0 +33.9 148 
16. Maryland. 569 11, 714 20. 59 +2.5 +1.9 —3.6 +3.1 34 
17. Massachusetts _ 1, 027 , 681 20. 14 +3.3 +4.6 +5.3 +24.8 23 
18. Michigan 545 14, 312 26. 26 +.9 +2.3 +17.0 +30. 6 ll 
19. Minnesota 541 11, 295 20. 88 +9. 1 +16.3 (7) (*) 20 
20. Montana (12) (22) (#2) (12) (12) (7) (”) 0 
21. Nebraska........------------ 559 11, 069 19. 80 +.7 +.2 +7.5 +9.5 41 
22. New Hampshire---........... 297 6, 205 20. 89 +.7 +19 +6. 8 +14.7 58 
23. New Jersey-....-------------- 554 12, 335 22. 27 +2.8 +3.1 +14.9 +20. 6 13 
24. New Mexico........-.-----.-- 205 3, 306 16. 13 +1.5 +3.5 +34.9 +21.5 48 
25. New York.-_.--------------- 2, 382 54, 722 22. 97 +1.8 +2. 2 (7) (") 18 
26. North Carolina. ---....-..--- 1,823 25, 923 14. 22 ay (13) (7) (7) 52 
27. North ES ae 93 1, 665 17.90 2.2 +2.6 (*) (*) 13 
es 3, 750 71, 167 18. 98 —.2 +.8 +3.9 +15.1 56 
Be IE. cemaccccccecccsece 2, 070 34, 751 16. 79 +1.8 +1.6 +529. 2 +538. 0 81 
0 430 10, 839 25. 21 2.1 +2.8 +24.3 +28.3 42 
31. Pennsylvania_............--- 11, 216 335, 510 29.91 + +.7 +13.4 +13.0 110 
32. South Carolina. ----.....---- 8, 736 13. 52 +13.1 +12.9 (7) (") 34 

33. South Dakota_.__.__...____-- 2 51 25.75 (’) (’) (7) (”) (14) 
34. Tennessee ------------------- 778 11, 703 15. 04 417.7 +17.8 (’) (7) 7 
iiinkwncennccsnccews 243 6, 276 25. 83 —2.0 —.7 —2.8 +3.9 47 
NTE in nk ncown 149 2, 421 16, 25 (*) (*) —.7 +43.9 39 
37. Washington........-......-- 1, 023 35, 283 34. 49 +.8 +.9 +21.8 +27.4 61 
38. West Virginia___...-__- aan 751 13, 187 17. 56 —.7 —.6 (*) (*) 40 
EE 1,975 43, 349 21.95 —.4 —.5 —1.2 +.3 68 
i” ee 167 4, 993 29. 90 +1.8 +1.0 —10.2 —17.7 71 




















1 Amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients from Federal, State, and local funds, administrative expense excluded. 


These figures include 


direct assistance to recipients amounting to $1,179,236, and obligations incurred for assistance in kind and for payments to persons other than those certified for 
aid to the blind for rendering services to the recipient amounting to $3,582 in 8 States. Expense for hospitalization and burials is excluded. 
2 Estimated with the advice of the U. 8. Bureau of the Census as of Jan. 1, 1938. 


3 In addition, a plan for aid to the blind was sppmeves for Connecticut, but Federal funds were not available for February. 
parison for 36 States and the District of 


4 Com 


olumbia reporting payments for both months under an approved plan; excludes Montana, South Dakota, 











and the Territory of Hawaii. 
’ Comparison for 25 States and the District of Columbia reporting payments under plans pees by the Social Security Board for both months. The 
comparison of the amount of obligations incurred excludes the amount of obligations incurred for February 1938 for assistance in kind and for payments to persons 
other than those certified for aid to the blind for rendering services to the recipients, because these items were not included in reports for February 1937. States 
predion agg payments for aid to the blind under plans approved by the Social Security Board for February 1937 were excluded as follows: Alabama, Florida, 
= . Iowa, , Louisiana, Minnesota, Montana, New York, North Carolina, South Carolina, South Dakota, and Tennessee, and the Territory of 
awaii 


¢ For 37 States and the District of Columbia; excludes Hawaii and Montana. 
7 Not administering aid to the blind under an approved plan for this month. 


§No —. 

* Figures for earlier months too small for comparison. 

1° Preliminary figures, subject to revision. 

11 Percentage change not computed, because figures for February 1938 are preliminary and subject to revision. 
12 Federal funds available, but no payments made for aid to the blind for this month. 

13 Less than 0.1 percent. 

14 Less than 1 per 100,000. 
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GENERAL RELIEF DURING FEBRUARY 1938 


It is estimated that during February 2 million 
cases received $47.7 million in general relief. These 
totals show a 5.2-percent increase in cases and a 
1.7-percent increase in the amount of relief as 
compared with the preceding month. These per- 
centage increases were the lowest since October 
1937. The highest rates of increase were for 
December, when the rise in both number of cases 
and in the amounts of relief was approximately 
20 percent. 


Chart XI.—General relief in the continental United 
States, January 1936-February 1938 (semilogarithmic 
scale) 
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The fact that the increase in relief was less sharp 
for February than that recorded for the previous 
month doubtless is the result of fewer lay-offs in 
private industry and increased WPA employment. 
According to a release of the Secretary of Labor of 
March 23, 1938, “The total reduction in working 
forces was much smaller than in any of the three 
preceding months.’”’ Factory employment and pay 
rolls showed seasonal increases in mid-February 
over mid-January of 0.4 percent and 2.7 percent, 
respectively, although in all nonmanufacturing 
industries except two, employment decreased be- 
tween January and February. Employment under 
the WPA and earnings of persons certified as in 
need of relief on WPA projects rose approximately 
10 percent from January to February. 

Of the 37 States reporting comparable data for 
both months, 15 showed increases in the amounts 
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of relief extended; 7 of these increases exceeded 10 
percent. Of the 22 States reporting a larger num 
ber ofcases, 8 reported a rise of 10 percent or more. 
On the other hand, 22 States showed a decrease in 
the amount of payments to cases, while only 15 
lowered their case loads. 

From these facts, it is apparent that many of 
the States are finding it impossible to secure the 
funds necessary to keep pace with the increased 
number of families and persons in need of relief. 
This fact becomes more understandable when it is 
viewed in the light of the burdensome relief loads 
some States are carrying. In New York, for 
instance, the cost of general relief alone in Feb- 
ruary was over $12.5 million. In a State of 13 
million population, that amount represents for 
this 1 month a per capita cost of nearly $1 for 
general relief. 

Twenty-nine States reported completely on the 
number of cases receiving relief for both February 
1937 and February 1938. Of these, 14 reported in- 
creases varying from less than 1 percent in Iowa 
to 93.4 percent in Michigan; 6 of the increases 
were in excess of 20 percent. In the other 15 
States there were decreases ranging from 4.6 per- 
cent in North Dakota to 70.9 percent in South 
Carolina; 10 of the decreases exceeded 20 percent. 
Comparisons of amounts of relief for February 
1937 and February 1938 may be made for 28 
States. Of these, 10 showed increases—the great- 
est, 108.4 percent, in Michigan; 18 had decreases, 
of which 14 were over 10 percent. 

The protracted recession in industry must be 
held largely responsible for the increases over 
both the preceding month and February of a year 
ago. These increases doubtless indicate that a 
greater number of persons are in need of relief. 
On the other hand, many of the decreases such as 
in Georgia and South Carolina do not necessarily 
indicate a reduction in the number of persons in 
receipt of public aid but arise from the fact that 
large numbers of former general relief cases have 
been transferred to other types of public assistance. 

The 37 States which reported completely and 
adequately for February represent 66 percent of 
the total population of the United States as esti- 
mated by the Social Security Board as of January 

1, 1938. These States incurred 59 percent of the 
total estimated obligations for general relief for 62 
percent of the total estimated number of cases. 
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Table 11.—General relief in the continental United States, February 1938 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Mar. 25, 1938] 
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General relief during February 1938 
Percentage increase (+) or decrease (—) 
ae ee per ee of 
Yumber o obligations Average 
cases receiving | incurred for amount of From January 1938 From February 1937 
relief relief extended | relief per case = ene 
to cases 
In number of | In amount of | In number of | In amount of 
cases obligations cases obligations 
2, 025, 000 ee eee: Se eee ne) ORMEE TEE ee wiek 
1, 264, 112 27, 934, 365 $22. 10 +4.6 +1.4 2+19.9 2423.7 
1, 930 17, 795 9. 22 —36.6 —31.5 —12.8 —1.1 
2, 824 40, 864 14. 47 +10.1 +.9 () (3) 
4, 181 24, 599 5. 88 +1.4 —2.7 —25.8 —18.9 
124, 580 3, 774, 164 30. 30 +8.6 +10.9 +12.3 +23. 1 
1, 848 38, 943 21.07 —7.3 —25.2 —7.8 —14.6 
2, 539 65, 652 25. 86 +.6 —.4 —23.4 —27.5 
7, 904 ‘ 5.98 —4.2 —5.4 +4.6 +10.9 
8, 202 51, 395 6. 27 —1.9 —6.6 —47.3 —31.2 
205, 600 4, 556, 874 22. 16 +'9 —2.6 +18. 4 +5.9 
41, 533 777, 270 18. 71 +2.5 +.8 +.5 +3.0 
19, 511 264, 992 13. 58 —4.1 —9.1 —29.7 ~-30.3 
7, 152 96, 772 13. 53 —4.4 —6.7 —15.4 —16.9 
14, 910 330, 423 22. 16 +2.1 —3.4 (3) (*) 
4 207, 045 22. 26 +12.7 +10.5 +6.3 —1.5 
85, 010 2, 393, 302 28.15 —3.5 —5.7 +29. 8 +37, 2 
, 006 3, 485, 223 23. 55 +25. 6 +29.7 +93. 4 +108, 4 
52, 588 1, 414, 497 26. 90 +5.5 —2.8 +19.8 +19.0 
, 368 4,3 3.18 +14.8 +2.2 () () 
57, 943 548, 864 9. 47 —.8 +4.3 +4.4 —5.6 
7, 781 124, 786 16. 04 +14.7 +26.5 () () 
868 11, 874 13. 68 —10.1 —2.5 —40.2 —47.4 
10, 264 283, 901 27. 66 —4.4 —8.1 +24.9 +35.6 
2, 278 14, 171 6. 22 —9.0 — 23.0 —43.3 —iH.9 
7, 535 39, 623 5. 26 +1.0 —7.9 —39.7 —33.1 
9, 573 150, 818 15. 75 —8.5 —12.0 —4.6 —1L1 
| 14, 223 216, 718 15. 24 —2.8 —4.5 +6.6 —6.9 
238, 487 6, 118, 947 25. 66 +2.9 —7.5 +36. 1 +30.3 
1, 737 18, 10. 53 +21. 6 +18.8 —70.9 —6.4 
6, 894 93, 712 13. 59 —4.4 —2.5 —26.4 —-23.8 
6, 166 45, 819 7.43 +16.6 +27.1 (?) (*) 
5, 480 114, 203 20. 84 +4.4 +1.3 —25. 4 —2.9 
3,610 76, 448 21.18 —10.0 —16.8 —13.9 —16.3 
16, 742 115, 768 6.91 +1.7 —2.5 () (’) 
52, 569 935, 071 17.79 +6.4 +8.7 (3) (3) 
688 219, 627 9. 27 +4.7 +2.1 (3) @) 
57, 113 1, 180, 300 20. 67 +5.6 +.5 +20. 4 (3) 
2, 172 34, 375 15. 83 +17.5 +26. 5 +24.0 +21.0 
760, 520 19, 716, 390 rene Pe 
15, 200 214, 000 -| 
23, 600 598, 000 ie 
3, 300 53,000 |__- : 
75, 000 1, 150, 000 |. a ‘ 
7, 000 54, 000 | __- | 
11, 120 140, 390 } . 
84, 800 2, 016, 000 | __- 7 
344, 000 12, 570, 000 |__- = 
137, 200 2, 380, 000 | __- ‘ 
33, 500 (re a See ae ee ee 
12, 000 291, 000 |... APS)! Se ‘ neous | Eee eae Ee 
13, 800 16,600 1...:.-....... | SLES, TAREE: TEAR TORE SLE 























by the 


1 Partly estimated. 


3 Percentage change computed for States for which comparable data were available for both months. 
3 Comparable data for February 1937 not available. 
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tate agencies. 


res estimated by the Social Security Board for all States except Connecticut, Indiana, Nebraska, New York, and Ohio, for which estimates were made 
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UNDUPLICATED COUNT OF RECIPIENTS OF PUBLIC 
RELIEF 


Although data on public relief have been col- 
lected for a number of years by Federal and State 
agencies, until recently the variation in the terms 
used to designate the number receiving the various 
types of relief has made it impossible to ascertain 
the total number of recipients of public relief. 
With the advice and cooperation of other Federal 
agencies, the Social Security Board has reduced 
these various terms to the common unit, number 
of households. After applying specified factors to 
each program to determine the number of house- 
holds represented by the count of recipients re- 
ported, certain additional adjustments have been 
necessary in order to make an unduplicated count 
of the households in receipt of one or more types 
of relief. 

The method by which the estimates on number 
of different households are obtained was explained 
in detail in “Public Assistance . . . for December 
1937.’ Since the number of persons in these dif- 
ferent households varies greatly, it has been de- 
cided to include also an estimate of the number of 
individuals. The estimates of the number of 
different persons in these households is based on 
annual reports on the special types of public 
assistance, Snonthly reports on general relief, and 
information compiled by other Government agen- 
cies. On the basis of these reports, it is estimated 


that 6 million different households, including 18.5 
million persons, as shown in table 2, received 
public relief in February 1938. This estimate is 
a real indication of the number of persons bene- 
fiting under programs of public relief. 

Among the States reporting to the Social 
Security Board on general relief and the special 
types of public assistance, there are some States 
in which relief activities are so coordinated that 
it is possible for the agency to report an undupli- 
cated count of households receiving one or more 
of these types of assistance. Such reports re- 
ceived from 9 States for February 1938 showed 
that 296,442 cases, or 7.5 percent of the total 
number of these cases, were in these 9 States. 
The number of different households represented 
in these cases was 273,527. As is shown in table 
12, 7.7 percent of the cases in these States repre- 
sented duplications in the case count. The degree 
of duplication, however, varied widely among the 
9 States. This range was from 1.3 percent in 
West Virginia to 13.7 percent, more than 10 times 
as large, in Maryland. 

On the basis of this information for 9 States, it 
is estimated that for February a total of 3.7 mil- 
lion different households in the continental United 
States received one or more of the special types of 
public assistance or general relief or both. 


Table 12.—Total number of different households receiving special types of public assistance and general relief and 
percentage of duplication in the case count for February 1938 




















Number of cases receiving special types of public assistance and general relief 
Total number |—— 
vee + Public assistance in States with plans ap- Percentage of 
sousiving proved by the Social Security Board duplication 
State - in reported 
special types number of 
of public as- Total General 
— Old-age a peer — 
lief ag epende! 
—— assistance children blind 
(families) 

Ee a a ere 273, 527 296, 442 133, 698 30, 071 4, 353 128, 320 7.7 
OEE Af: Ce 9, 806 5, 235 1, 486 261 8.1 
ER SaaS sndiibissincthctins eibaiancndia 39, 334 40, 746 16, 637 3, 548 600 19, 961 3.5 
| RS RR FSS sea 28, 781 33, 350 16, 553 6, 853 569 9, 375 13.7 
SE PE ccdikicaccnsccaseuscens sein thas Soalllad 15, 966 18, 172 7, 441 577 93 10, 061 12.1 
«a neacsminbaiubeeeumse duel 21, 643 21, 982 17, 334 2, 446 646 , 556 1.5 
lL (7 ae thnvddibaducdadine 18, 552 20, 641 12, 270 2, 626 243 5, 502 10.1 
SSSR eee 1 86, 682 7, 255 36, 711 6, 419 1,023 53, 102 10.9 
“ 4. — SeRRRReeET ra eae 47, 992 48, 608 18, 649 5, 520 751 23, 688 1.3 
REINS Xi. csic ins chante Onineigditaielderdbitbenmaeaaie 5, 566 5, 882 2, 868 596 167 2, 251 5.4 


























1 Includes a smal] number of cases of children in boarding homes not receiving special types of public assistance or general relief. 
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The primary purpose of the Social Security Board in 
publishing statistics of public assistance is to provide to 
the administrators of public assistance, at all levels of 
government, data which will be of value to them in admin- 
istrative planning and procedure. Since this publication 
is designed in part to meet that need, the Social Security 
Board includes not only the statistics on the special types 
of public assistance and general relief which the Board 
collects, but also data on other relief programs obtained 
from the Works Progress Administration, the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, and the Farm Security Administration. 

The structure of Federal, State, and local administration 
of these several relief programs is complex, and terms 
applicable to one program are sometimes meaningless in 
another. However, two general measures of assistance 
which are the most nearly comparable have been selected 
for use in this publication. These two measures are the 
number of cases receiving assistance and the amount of 
assistance extended to cases. Data from the several 
programs cannot be combined in order to secure a national 
total for the number of cases receiving assistance, not only 
because of the variation among programs in the meaning 
of the terms used to describe the number of recipients but 
also because an individual or a family may and often does 
receive assistance under more than one program. 

Information bearing upon the question of duplication 
in case counts is being collected by the Social Security 
Board in monthly reports from certain States and in 
annual reports from all States administering public 
assistance under the Social Security Act. Estimates of 
the total case load are based upon these reports. 

Since the two measures selected for use in this pub- 
lication—cases and amounts of assistance—represent 
units of count which vary in terminology among the 
several relief programs, brief definitions of the terms used 
for each program may assist the reader in understanding 
the comparative statements made in this Bulletin. 


Special Types of Public Assistance Under the 
Social Security Act 


In reporting statistics of public assistance under the 
Social Security Act, the Social Security Board does not 
refer to “cases” of public assistance. Under titles of the 
act providing old-age assistance and aid to the blind, 
reports indicate the number of recipients to whom aid is 
granted formally. Each recipient may represent a family, 
a@ couple, or an unattached individual. Under the title 
providing aid to dependent children, reports are made for 
the number of families and the number of children for 
whom aid is granted in these families. 

The Social Security Board reports the amounts of 
assistance in terms of obligations incurred for the month 
for payments to recipients. 


Special Types of Public Assistance Not Under 
the Social Security Act 


Reports on the number of recipients are not complete for 
all States for special types of public assistance administered 
under State laws prior to the Social Security Act or not 
under the Federal program subsequent to its beginning. 
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However, estimates for the number of cases and the 
amount of obligations incurred for such assistance have 
been made and are included in this Bulletin each month. 


General Relief 


The terminology used in previous publications of genera] 
relief statistics by the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis. 
tration and the Works Progress Administration is eop- 
tinued in this publication. The total number of cages 
is composed of cases of families and cases of single or 
unattached individuals. 

To describe the amount of assistance, the phrase used 
is “amount of relief extended to cases.’”’ This amount is 
reported on the basis of obligations incurred during the 
month. It includes the amount of relief extended to cases 
in cash and the amount of relief orders or requisitions issued 
to cases during the calendar month. It may also include 
work-relief earnings during all pay-roll periods ending 
within the month for the States in which general relief is 
granted in the form of work relief. 


The Works Program 


Under the Works Program the number of cases receiving 
assistance is the ‘‘number of persons certified as in need of 
relief employed under the Works Program.” For the 
National Youth Administration the number reported is the 
number of different individuals whose names appeared on 
pay rolls ended within the calendar month. For the 
Works Progress Administration and other Federal agencies 
the count is the number of persons employed during the 
week ending nearest the end of the month. 

The amount of assistance reported for the National 
Youth Administration, the Works Progress Administration, 
and other Federal agencies represents the amount of 
earnings of persons certified as in need of relief whose names 
appeared on all pay rolls ended within the calendar month. 


The Civilian Conservation Corps 


For the Civilian Conservation Corps the number re- 
ported represents averages computed from reports on the 
number of persons enrolled on the 10th, 20th, and last day 
of each month except for the Indian Division; for this 
Division, averages are computed from daily reports. 

For the Civilian Conservation Corps the amounts of 
assistance are estimates based on an average of $70 per 
month per person enrolled except for those enrolled in 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, for whom the average 
monthly amount is $40. These averages are based upon 
the amount of obligations incurred for cash allowances to 
persons enrolled and for clothing, shelter, subsistence, and 
medical care of persons enrolled, and certain other items. 


Emergency Subsistence Payments to Farmers 


The number of cases receiving assistance is the number 
of emergency grant vouchers certified by the Farm Se- 
curity Administration for payments to farmers during each 
month. Ordinarily only one grant voucher per case is 
certified per month. 

The amounts of assistance are the amounts of emergency 
grant vouchers during each month. These payments are 
generally made once a month. 


Social Security 
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RELIEF IN URBAN AREAS 





FOR JANUARY 1938 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


During January 1938, total expenditures of 
$94,931,565 were made in 116 urban areas for re- 
lief, exclusive of administrative expense, from pub- 
lic and private funds and for earnings of persons 
certified as in need of relief employed on projects 
of the Works Progress Administration. This 
amount was approximately $4.1 million, or 4.5 per- 
cent, greater than for the previous month. Al- 
though this figure continues to reflect the rise in 
relief expenditures which began in the fall of 1937, 
the percentage increase, for the first time since 
September 1937, has been less than that of the 
preceding month. As compared with January 
1937, the relief bill for January 1938 was only 0.4 
percent less. 

Of the three forms of public aid presented in 
table 1, expenditures for general relief continued, 


Chart I.—Relief in 116 urban areas in the United States 


DIVISION OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE RESEARCH 


as in November and December, to show the largest 
percentage rise, with an increase of $2.8 million, 
or 10.0 percent, over the amount reported for the 
preceding month. The total for January 1938 
was $5.4 million, or 21.4 percent, above the level 
reached in January of last year. 

Expenditures for the three special types of pub- 
lic assistance rose only 2.2 percent between De- 
cember 1937 and January 1938. This was the 
smallest percentage rise since August 1937. Al- 
though the percentage increase over the preceding 
month was relatively small, the increase over the 
same month a year ago amounted to 41.8 percent. 
Table 3 furnishes evidence of a changing rate of 
increase in the amount of obligations incurred for 
payments in each of the three programs. In each 
instance the increase is comparatively small as 
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compared with the preceding month. The largest 
is that of 3.9 percent for aid to the blind. When 
compared with January 1937, however, the rate 
of increase is substantial for each program, with 
a percentage increase of 46.1 percent in the 
amount expended for old-age assistance, 34.6 per- 
cent for aid to the blind, and 31.2 percent for aid 
to dependent children. 

The figures as presented in table 1 show that the 
earnings of those certified as in need of relief and 
employed on Works Progress Administration proj- 
ects amounted to $47.8 million, an amount 2.4 


Table 1.—Relief in 116 urban areas: ! Amount and per- 
centage change from previous month and same 


month of previous year, by source of funds, January 
1938 


[Data reported by 1,142 agencies.? Corrected to Mar. 25, 1938] 


























Relief in 116 urban areas, January 1938 
Percentage change 
Source of funds —_ 
Amount 
December | January 
1937 1937 

RES ee 3 $94, 931, 565 +4.5 —0.4 
aa 93, 872, 341 +4.7 —.5 
cent geliel ¢_._............ 30, 597, 271 +10.0 +21.4 

— a types of assistance 5__- 15, 493, 161 +2.2 +41.8 

PA earnings 6. ............. 47, 781, 909 +2.4 —17.9 
Private fands ‘..................- 1, 059, 224 | —14.6 +8.0 











1 From Federal, State, and local funds, administrative expense excluded. 

2 Divisions of departments submitting separate reports are counted as 
separate agencies. 

§ Includes estimates for 67 agencies amounting to $199,688. 

4 Obligations incurred for relief extended to cases during the month. 

5 ee incurred for payments to and in behalf of recipients for the 
month. 

6 Earnings of persons employed on projects within the area and certified 
as in need of relief for all pay-roll periods ended during the month. Separate 
figures not available for these areas for earnings of those employed on projects 
: the Works Program other than those of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion. 


percent larger than that for the previous month. 
In spite of recent increases, the total amount ex- 
pended in January for this type of aid was 17.9 
percent less than that for January 1937. 

Relief expenditures from private sources, which 
increased 25.7 percent between November and 
December 1937, declined 14.6 percent between 
December 1937 and January 1938. The amount 
for January 1938, however, was 8.0 percent above 
the figure for the corresponding month a year ago. 

From table 2 it is apparent that the proportion- 
ate amounts contributed from public and private 
sources and for the various types of public relief 
varied only slightly between January 1938 and the 
previous month. In comparison with a year ago 
it can be noted, however, that the earnings of 
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Chart II.—Special types of public assistance in 116 
urban areas in the United States 
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those employed on WPA projects, which in Jan. 
uary 1937 represented 61.1 percent of the total 
expenditures, had decreased so that by January 
1938 these accounted for only 50.4 percent of the 
total bill. In contrast to this decline, the portion 
of the total expended for general relief and for 
the three special types of public assistance had 
increased during the same period. In January a 
year ago these expenditures represented, respec- 
tively, 26.4 percent and 11.5 percent of the total 
amount for relief, and in January 1938 they ac- 
counted for 32.2 percent and 16.3 percent of the 
entire relief bill. 


Table 2.—Relief in 116 urban areas: ' Percentage distri- 
bution by source of funds compared with previous 
month and same month of previous year, January 
1938 


[Data reported by 1,142 agencies.? Corrected to Mar, 25, 1938] 
































Percentage distribution of relief in 
116 urban areas 
Source of funds 
January | December | January 
1938 3 1937 3 19374 

Tee....... caensadas pee 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Ee ee 98.9 986 si 99.0 
General relief 4_.............- : 32.2 30. 6 26.4 
Special types of assistance *_______| 16.3 16.7 11.5 
Wr NS. .. cccanccdenies 50.4 51.3 | 61.1 
Private funds ‘_____- Poke Bae 1.1 “L4] 1.0 








1 From Federal, State, and local funds, administrative expense excluded. 

2 Divisions of departments submitting separate reports are counted 4s 
separate agencies. 

3 Percentages in this column are based on figures which include estimates 
amounting to 0.2 percent of total obligations incurred. 

4 Percentages based on obligations incurred for relief extended to cases 
during the month. 

5 Percentages based on obligations incurred for payments to and in behalf 
of recipients for the month. 

6 Percentages based on earnings of persons employed on projects within the 
area and certified as in need of relief for all pay-roll periods ended during the 
month. Separate figures not available for these areas for earnings of t 
employed on projects of the Works Program other than those of the Works 
Progress Administration. 
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Table 5 presents a summary of total and per 
capita expenditures for specified types of relief 
from public and private funds in 116 urban areas 
for the year 1936, similar to the material issued by 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau for the years 1929- 
1935.! The responsibility for the collection of 
relief data from these urban areas, formerly a 
project of the Children’s Bureau, was assumed by 
the Social Security Board on July 1, 1936. The 
figures in table 5 represent, therefore, a tabulation 
of reports from cooperating agencies submitted 
during part of 1936 to the Children’s Bureau and 
subsequently to the Social Security Board. 

Since the publication of the summary for the 
earlier years, it has been possible to obtain figures 


for earnings of those employed on projects of the 
Works Progress Administration. Because of the 
inclusion of this additional material and because 
of the greatly increased volume of expenditure for 
the three special types of public assistance in the 
period since February 1936, when Federal funds 
first became available for this purpose, it has 
seemed desirable to present the amounts expended 
from public funds for Works Progress Adminis- 
tration earnings and the total for the three special 
types of public assistance as distinct from those 
for general public relief. For these reasons and 
also because in some instances (which are noted 
in the table) it has been impossible to obtain 
figures for all types of aid for identical areas, 











expenditures from public funds are shown not as 
a total for each city but specifically for each type 
of aid. 


1 Winslow, E. Trends in Different Types of Public and Private Relief in 
Urban Areas, 1929-19385. U. 8. Children’s Bureau, Bureau Publication 237, 
Appendix B, Table B 1937. 


Table 3.—Relief in 116 urban areas: ' Amount, number of cases aided, and percentage change from previous month 
and same month of previous year by type of administrative agency, January 1938 


[Data reported by 1,142 agencies.? Corrected to Mar. 25, 1938] 






























































Cases aided and relief in 116 urban areas, January 1938 
Percentage change from— 
Number of 
Type of administrative agency agencies 
reporting ?| Number of| Amount of December 1937 January 1937 
cases 3 relief 
In number | In amount | In number | In amount 
of cases of relief of cases of relief 

iat icwnict ; 1, 142 () 5 $94, 931, 565 (5) +4.5 (5) —0.4 
Public agencies...........- 632 (*) 93, 853, 528 (6) +4.7 (*) =.§ 
General relief 7. ..........- 179 1, 039, 682 § 30, 578, 458 +13.7 +10.0 +19.1 +21. 4 

Special types of assistance: * 
Old-age assistance_____.._- ; 113 468, 290 11, 221, 884 +18 +2.0 +39. 3 +46. 1 
Aid to dependent children a 118 89, 101 3, 649, 142 +2.1 +2.4 +23.7 +31. 2 
|. > =ereS ae : } 106 20, 655 622, 135 +2.5 +3.9 +18. 4 +34.6 
WPA earnings !°_____ ° 116 (4) 47, 781, 909 (42) +2.4 (12) —17.9 
TI a sncsicccnrneselelaiiaatinerain | 50} 1,078,037) ®) -14.6] +7.6 
Nonsectarian agencies eres 133 24, 687 14 470, 264 —9.3 —13.5 —.4 +.5 
Jewish agencies....._____- ; en ? | 76 7, 208 15 195, 001 +4.2 —2.6 8.1 +12.2 
Catholic agencies... _..__- 74 12, 987 16 220, 936 —10.5 —8.4 +21.8 +22.0 
Salvation Army-_...-.- Ri coamae 63 7, 522 17? 47, 309 —69. 5 — 56.3 —3.2 +20.7 
RR a ane -| 164 13, 218 18 144, 527 —15.0 —14.2 +11.7 +3.6 











1 From Federal, State, and local funds, administrative expense excluded. 

? Divisions of departments submitting separate reports are counted as separate agencies. 

3 Includes estimates for 40 agencies amounting to 6,873 cases. 

‘The total number of cases aided by public and private agencies or by either group separately cannot be obtained by adding the figures’shown in this 
column, since in an unknown number of instances cases are receiving more than 1 type of relief. 

5 Includes estimates for 67 agencies amounting to $199,688. 

6 Percentage change not computed, since the total number of cases aided by public and private agencies or by either group separately cannot be obtained 
from available figures. For further explanation see footnote 4. 

? Obligations incurred for relief extended to cases during the month. Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered on basis of 
need, figures for which are not presented separately because of the relatively small amounts involved. 

§ 15 agencies reporting obligations incurred of $12,656 failed to report the number of cases aided, and no basis for estimating was available. 

* Obligations incurred for payments to and on behalf of recipients for the month. 

10 Earnings of persons employed on projects within the area and certified as in need of relief for all pay-roll periods ended during the month. Separate figures 
not available for A areas for earnings of those employed on projects of the Works Program other than those of the Works Progress Administration. 

1! Number of cases not available. 

12 Percentage change not computed, since number of cases was not available. 

13 Obligations incurred for relief extended to cases during the month. Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans, figures for which are not presented 
separately because of the relatively small amounts involved. 

4 7 agencies reporting obligations incurred of $2,393 failed to report the number of cases aided, and no basis for estimating was available. 

18] agency reporting obligations incurred of $150 failed to report the number of cases aided, and no basis for estimating was available. 

169 agencies reporting obligations incurred of $83,500 failed to report the number of cases aided, and no basis for estimating was available. 

7 1 agency reporting obligations incurred of $1,229 failed to report the number of cases aided, and no basis for estimating was available. 

187 agencies reporting obligations incurred of $8,075 failed to report the number of cases aided, and no basis for estimating was available. 
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Table 4.—Relief in 116 urban areas:'! Amount, source of funds, and percentage change from previous month and 
same month of previous year, by cities, January 1938 


{Data reported by 1,142 agencies.? 


Corrected to Mar. 25, 1938] 





Relief in 116 urban areas, January 1938 





Public funds 








Percentage change 










































rom— 
ideiee Number 
State and city pe ee ofagencies —| Private |—————_ 
reporting Total Obligations incurred for— obligeti rome 
WPA earn- | incurred * | December] January 
8 
General Special types ings 1987 1937 
relief * of assistance‘ 
ets crindisasceqnineninceic em! 6 $389, 137 $6, 333 $49, 222 $333, 518 $64 +8.5 —10.0 
SE itinewen ena narsconecastcenos SE 6 96, 819 1, 093 14, 465 80, 357 —3.7 -17.7 
California: 
0 Se eerie EE 2. 32 4, 464, 064 1, 475, 134 1, 489, 994 1, 469, 298 29, 638 —3.9 —13,7 
aa 1 a eee 16 1, 214, 239 319, 279 255, 786 35, 695 3, 479 +10. 5 +20,2 
Sacramento._.............____- BR eds sae 10 265, 518 83, 601 108, 759 71, 305 1, 853 +17.0 +239, 4 
“>: ee ee | ES: 9 672, 429 121, 639 201, 930 347, 550 1, 310 +2.3 +5.8 
Ges weeeee................. RN aed | 17 1, 673, 021 419, 762 316, 435 920, 083 | 16, 741 +7.2 +15.1 
Colorado: Denver----.----------- ..-do 817, 888 58, 766 418, 927 336, 428 3, 767 +2.8 +52.3 
Connecticut: 
Bridgeport__------- Ps | eee 15 369, 892 7 58, 624 32, 222 § 275, 920 7 3, 126 +14.3 +14.0 
RR eee do-. ¥ 13 276, 938 7 72, 020 50, 548 135, 236 719, 134 +7.3 +15.9 
 — TS a SSeS 12 91, 099 7 18, 143 13, 398 59, 106 452 +10.3 +4,4 
eee Mm do 15 479, 193 7 56, 315 50, 438 5 364, 720 7, 720 +9.4 +32.5 
Delaware: Wilmington---_-._____- County 9 155, 663 49, 071 26, 665 74, 579 5, 348 +28.5 +3.4 
saw of Columbia: Washington_| City__- 15 545, 237 66, 448 144, 518 317, 604 7 16, 667 +6.7 +11.9 
orida: 
eee County 7 209, 842 7, 535 42, 430 159, 022 855 +6.9 +25.9 
EE See do-_. 2 12 94, 867 2, 350 41, 074 45, 530 75,913 —4.0 +31.0 
conga -_« (ds Se eee do. } 9 425, 969 31, 977 44, 054 345, 257 4, 681 +23.7 +13.7 
inois: 
EA eee Cee eee 17 7, 334, 368 3, 039, 449 1,007,709 | *3, 178,390 108, 820 +9.1 —4.6 
poinetaa Ot aR RR _ RRR 7 175, 787 70, 780 36, 338 65, 937 2, 732 +9.8 +19.8 
Indiana: 
EE ae Meare do. 6 265, 761 41, 529 40, 231 183, 213 788 +41.9 +111 
ee Seer do ‘ 13 198, 477 26, 887 38, 264 129, 188 4, 138 +24. 5 +9.0 
i “EE REE do on 11 891, 575 207, 343 154, 733 517, 452 12, 047 +14.1 +10,2 
SE eR do- aa 4 268, 097 74, 659 34, 105 158, 119 1,214 +23.3 +7.0 
eee Meee do. on] 7 266, 111 31, 110 38, 398 195, 588 1,015 +10.6 +3.9 
Iowa: 
Es do = 13 449, 441 73, 801 82, 430 291, 559 7 1, 651 +2.1 +32.2 
i “EE Seg do 10 174, 410 55, 675 29, 882 87, 797 71,056 —8.1 +8.3 
ES TS AEE do-_. aS 6 243, 846 46, 926 15, 840 181, 007 73 +6.6 —6.2 
‘opeka........- aaa do... sit 8 118, 028 20, 470 21, 434 74, 141 1,983 | +14.4 +8.6 
ee Meee do nol 7 179, 793 45, 351 29, 002 104, 136 1, 304 +13.9 —9.4 
Kentucky: Louisville-_...___- City..... a 8 195, 336 26, 449 § 31, 627 § 121, 260 716,000} +16.9 +58.1 
Louisiana: 
New Orleans...........__.._...| Parish- F 9 906, 612 53, 851 102, 592 740, 037 7 10, 132 +2.5 —.3 
“ss “ ST Pee do. = 8 25, 630 6, 181 14, 702 4, 061 7 686 +10.4 +55.2 
Maine: Portland__.......____- City. oat 10 116, 657 7 37, 998 4, 793 $71, 653 2,213} +29.9 +9.4 
Maryland: Baltimore__._________- is ae a2 11 767, 610 165, 708 301, 448 10 278, 970 21, 484 +6.3 —77.1 
Massachusetts: 
B Ee i 6 ictal 22 2, 463, 459 591, 949 474, 035 1,311, 549 85, 926 —1.5 —6.9 
Een eee do ee 11 319, 277 49, 246 53, 781 § 212, 372 3, 878 +15.1 +9.2 
Cambridge---- bie _.do e 9 246, 239 71, 550 50, 208 120, 196 4, 285 —1.9 +19.2 
SE .---d0 | Ss 299, 619 90, 060 59, 799 149, 502 258 +3.5 +20.4 
Lawrence__._-- 4 ESL Bee do | 9 180, 193 68, 085 39, 651 70, 660 1, 797 +12.2 +2.6 
“a SS } 8 380, 580 106, 196 66, 816 204, 050 3, 518 +16.5 +36.6 
——-——— . steknad do | ll 263, 252 50, 449 73, 629 135, 567 3, 607 +12.3 +7.9 
Sa ee do. 7 119, 625 45, 244 28, 420 45, 884 77 —2.4 +119 
New Bedford_-___-____- cy a 9 297, 905 83, 601 73, 095 139, 227 1, 982 +12.7 +40.6 
N Db nindtedtbesnon osihenweod SN ionic tanwetieiale | 9 86, 807 43, 896 20, 380 19, 490 3, 041 +4.5 +3.8 
RT Ne do i ll 558, 952 147, 166 74, 466 § 331, 206 7 6,024 +8.7 —4.1 
ellos eaeiiennatiasane — a do ~ 9 670, 455 189, 563 81, 211 § 393, 737 5, 044 +14.3 +4.3 
Michigan: 
EEE es ae County | 20 3, 062, 987 1, 410, 921 614, 739 1, 022, 176 715,151 +29. 2 +0.7 
I we oat 7 355, 07 184, 413 71, 605 98, 623 436 +73.1 +30.9 
Re ee do. 11 463, 785 7 99, 233 128, 196 234, 491 7 1, 865 +22. 1 +10.9 
SSE ee do. 7 300, 932 157, 214 72, 042 71, 371 305 +65. 7 +60.6 
ie RRS _.do. 7 121, 686 38, 446 44, 438 37, 076 1,726 | +28.0 +22.2 
Minnesota: 
SE ee, Reet do 10 628, 569 161, 581 123, 972 337, 664 5, 352 +4.6 +12.6 
Minneapolis - _- .|.City.-. 9 1, 572, 321 562, 133 * 300, 129 § 692, 858 17, 201 +5.0 +12.6 
Read ie iaingesbiien County 13 911, 681 326, 433 120, 368 458, 387 6, 493 +7.8 +4.8 
EE eee ae | 12 595, 277 114, 736 78 136, 811 § 329, 558 714,172 +17.2 +25.5 
St. Louis.____.-- City and county_.|} 12 1, 421, 638 167, 933 7 166, 464 1, 049, 139 38, 102 +28.1 +2.0 
Nebraska: Omaha___________- I ies sivexntion. 13 527, 783 7 11, 493 103, 042 402, 555 7 10, 693 +10.1 +21. 
New Jersey: | 
ee | 7 834, 856 216, 177 41, 855 8 575, 374 1, 450 +8.2 —2.2 
ES Se do_. ll 1, 444, 730 483, 244 104, 545 § 852, 048 4, 893 +8.3 +4.0 
NS a aR ne Se: do... 2) A 76, 548 2A, 076 § 224, 157 3, 007 +5.2 —5.7 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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[Data reported by 1,142 agencies. Corrected to Mar. 25, 1938] 


Table 4.—Relief in 116 urban areas: Amount, source of funds, and percentage change from previous month and 
same month of previous year, by cities, January 1938—Continued 

















Relief in 116 urban areas, January 1938 
Public funds ae 
Number 
State and city Fae me | of agencies 
NpNS Total Obligations incurred for— 
WPA earn- 
General Special types ings 
relief of assistance 
New York: 
SS ity__. 10 $202, 872 $44, 807 $14, 633 8 $140, 844 —9.6 
Buffalo. ._..-- ae County.......-. 12 1, 673, 072 843, 172 138, 914 667, 493 +.2 
New Rochelle 7 Ee 6 108, 918 7 68, 189 15, 722 24, +11.1 
New York____. a i 23 20, 508, 772 8, 591, 614 2, 220, 517 9, 488, 977 .9 —13.3 
Niagara Falls_. do... s 114, 264 57, 325 10, 8 46,018 4 —12.6 
Rochester___._- , ..do- 9 803, 340 7 357, 454 130, 199 § 311, 705 +4.8 —2.8 
Syracuse_---___- ..do. 10 511, 479 7 241, 106 7 48, 088 § 217, 512 —.6 —2.2 
, £ sane a Ss | 10 202, 396 81, 911 33, 341 884, 111 +2.1 +2.1 
Yonkers --..._- a TSE. | S 325, 075 7 110, 107 40, 845 171, 354 +2.0 +3.2 
North Carolina: | 
Asheville... County... | 5 79, 519 3, 292 15, 570 60, 657 +17.9 +41.2 
0 Ee do_. a 7 50, 787 3, 167 7, 817 38, 910 893 +10.9 +16.9 
Greensboro. - -.----- ocd i 6 64, 688 6, 695 22, 35, 499 11 400 +3.6 +29.4 
Winston-Salem - - - ..do- 6 75, 916 7, 138 11, 267 51, 011 6, 500 +9.9 +46.8 
Ohio: 
CO Ee eee ee or on 12 669, 409 7 67, 708 90, 591 508, 053 3, 057 +21.0 +6. 2 
ee do. * 297, 412 72, 435 81, 430 143, 088 459 +15.7 10.1 
Cincinnati__-._- ..do- 17 1, 049, 315 262, 707 212, 910 555, 000 18, 698 +25. 1 —9.5 
Cleveland... -- do. | 13 2, 737, 620 760, 7 272, 281 1, 659, 231 45, 352 +17.9 —6.2 
Columbus. . _- _.do -| 12 645, 735 7 122, 238 161, 018 358, 975 3, 504 +9. 6 —6.4 
Dayton....-- ..do S 510, 506 128, 100 116, 449 264, 885 1,072 . —7.2 
Springfield__- ..do_. 7 120, 000 16, 347 53, 405 49, 698 1 550 +11.2 —A.2 
, as « “ES | Ss 882, 368 237, 672 127, 888 516, 075 733 +28.9 +20.9 
Youngstown. __. ..do. 8 398, 031 73, 951 67, 799 256, 001 280 +16.7 —9.0 
Oklahoma: Tulsa. ..do- 9 211, 653 6, 388 , 733 104, 032 7, 500 +23.8 +78. 
Oregon: Portland__-- .do ot) 616, 801 143, 869 141, 721 328, 917 2, 294 +9.8 +6. 
Pennsylvania: 
Allentown. -_._- ..do 8 282, 591 70, 102 45, 992 165, 309 1, 188 +11.4 —10. 
Altoona...___- _do | 9 260, 728 70, 517 52, 066 136, 273 1, 872 +9.7 -. 
Bethlehem do | 8 287, 677 67,079 45, 728 172, 785 2, 085 +16.3 —2. 
Chester_.... _.do 14 214, 876 54, 604 55, 634 101, 953 2, 685 —22.1 —32. 
a do 7 330, 720 2, 005 73, 478 175, 187 50 +7.8 —i4. 
Johnstown do 8 337, 715 116, 895 64, 031 156, 426 363 k -. 
Philadelphia do 14 4, 234, 729 2, 192, 724 551, 154 1, 440, 232 7 50, 619 -1. 
Pittsburgh__. do | 15 3, 227, 900 1, 173, 343 393, 353 1, 633, 843 7 27, 361 —3. 
Reading_-__. ‘ do... | 10 357, 067 118, 879 74, 962 161, 625 71,601 +8. 
Scranton____-_-- do | 9 907, 088 227, 790 91, 561 584, 459 7 3,278 +2. 
Wilkes-Barre-______-- do 10 1, 402, 443 346, 277 118, 782 936, 1, 381 +13. 
Rhode Island: Providence t = } s 787, 989 154, 235 65, 450 8 561, 150 7, 154 +32. 
South Carolina: Charleston | County. ll 94, 717 2, 481 15, 670 75, 845 1721 +37. 
Tennessee: 
Knoxville. _-_- = 7 105, 851 6, 931 22, 355 76, 410 11 155 q +14. 
Memphis. _- a ae 7 172, 407 1, 566 47, 638 117, 466 5, 737 ». +14. 
n Nashville--_- Ye s 115, 280 3, 497 25, 196 82, 917 3, 670 3 —6. 
exas: . 
Dallas. ....-- .-do_. 9 240, 576 13, 287 90, 017 131, 933 5, 339 +5.6 
El Paso......-. - = 4 46, 367 248 10, 733 35, 154 232 —.3 
Fort Worth.___- we SS 6 253, 038 17, 114 61, 478 173, 962 +7.9 
Sa ..do- 6 230, 258 36, 378 70, 237 120, 813 +2.3 
San Antonio. ..do. 5 8 ae eee 58, 232 111, 176 +1.5 
Utah: Salt Lake City ..do- ll 362, 614 59, 229 119, 839 168, 4 +.7 
Virginia: 
PE ceduccuss Ci naka 9 62, 155 7 4,848 450 55, 097 +10.1 
Richmond --._-_--- ..d0.. 7 107, 727 31, 104 943 69, 504 —1.1 
Roanoke. ...-..--- mS 3 30, 939 3, 189 110 27, 640 +16.9 
Washington: 
Seattle.......... | County. 9 1, 115, 533 279, 720 284, 911 544, 044 +1.2 
; a 6 546, 321 108, 362 117, 902 320,057 +15. 2 
West Virginia: Huntington. er = 6 145, 566 9, 228 16, 531 119, 403 +110 
Wisconsin: | 
Kenosha... _--- er 7 188, 695 54, 879 32, 796 100, 803 +18.8 
Madison. ... Se = 7 216, 263 39, 734 52, 074 123, 860 +5.7 
Milwaukee a SS 10 1, 781, 955 472, 842 237, 248 1, 056, 531 +10. 5 
Racine... Se Ss 10 148, 717 50, 269 35, 980 61, 048 +17.7 























1 From Federal, State, and local funds, administrative expense excluded. 
? Divisions of departments submitting separate reports are counted as separate agencies. 


3 Obligations incurred for relief extended to cases during the month. 


need 


Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered on basis of 


¢ Obligations incurred for payments to and on behalf of recipients for the month. 


5 Earnings of persons employed on projects within the area and certified as in need of relief for all pay-roll periods ended during the month. Separate figures 
not available for these areas for earnings of those employed on projects of the Works Program other than those of the Works Progress Administration. 
¢ Obligations incurred for relief extended to cases during the month. 


7 Includes estimate. 


* Figures relate to county. 


* Fi relate to city. 


Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 


© Figures relate to Baltimore County as well as to the city of Baltimore. 


i! Estimated. 
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Table 5.—Relief in 116 urban areas: ' Total and per capita * amount from public funds for specified types of assistance 
and from private funds, 1936 


[Corrected to Dec. 1, 1937] 















































Relief in 116 urban areas, 1936 
Total amount from— Per capita! amount from— 
State and city Territory included Public funds for— Public funds for— 
funds Special hands! 
General Special types| WPA earn- General | types of | WPA earn- 
relief * of assistance ¢ ings * relief 4 assist- ings § 
ance ¢ 
SE Se ees | $111, 772 $384, 338 $5, 744, 000 $196 $0. 26 $0. 89 $13. 31 ( 
NT ake | EE 28 11, 458 93, 686 1, 318, 000 2, 796 .10 .79 11. 14 y 
California: 
Los NE eee So ee 13, 952, 077 7, 606, 720 38, 674, 000 280, 144 6.32 3.44 17. 51 13 
RT sea RTS 1, 917, 709 1, 719, 937 8, 195, 000 19, 674 4. 04 3. 62 17. 26 4 
Sacramento____.._....___-_- Ss SR 368, 269 507, 486 1, 425, 000 19, 685 2. 59 3. 57 10. 04 4 
ST SY _ Se 1, 172, 486 1, 003, 070 5, 051, 000 10, 516 5. 59 4.78 24. 09 05 
SEE MPR | ae ae 3, 170, 118 1, 963, 227 11, 443, 000 234, 262 5.00 3. 09 18. 04 37 
Colorado: Denver... ........-..----}_...- a 2 1, 050, 339 1, 821, 306 4, 230, 000 26, 838 3. 65 6. 33 14. 69 09 
Connecticut 
Bridgeport..._....-__-- eS x 398, 444 202, 584 § 4, 172, 000 46, 757 2.72 1. 38 510.79 32 
RN cctecbinn clecndul | =e 791, 938 309, 518 1, 517, 000 212, 265 4.83 1.89 9. 25 12 
Se ET do-.- e 210, 611 89, 824 906, 000 3, 698 3. 09 1.32 13. 30 . 05 
See ae sala 639, 776 313, 609 § 4, 210, 000 76, 409 3. 93 1.93 § 9.08 .47 
Delaware: Wilmington--._...._.__- eee 352, 804 237, 539 1, 142, 000 87, 637 2.19 1.48 7.09 4 
—— of Columbia: Washington._| City............-- 1, 533, 083 820, 178 3, 985, 000 143, 890 3.15 1. 68 8. 18 30 
ee eee 102, 859 75, 785 1, 687, 000 7, 629 . 66 49 10, 85 . 05 
[ptibtuinandesoceeceseslansull ae 90, 060 80, 236 751, 000 51, 046 . 63 56 5. 25 .36 
Geena: Atienta...............-...]..... _ eee sa fh EE aN 4, 631, 000 51, 410 BOO Recsiccadacn 13. 81 1 
EEE ne Eee — SA 2, 598,032 | #49, 500,000 | 1, 111, 588 7.34 . 65 914. 66 2B 
TRIER Tae SE 408, 437 114, 636 1, 258, 000 22, 698 3. 66 1.03 11. 26 2 
eee mere ea SA 369, 651 202, 566 2, 671, 000 6, 376 3. 26 1.79 23. 57 .06 
Fort Wayne--.-__---_- ietcinnsnenibndesiemiaiad | “ESN 207,014 139, 081 2, 097, 000 31, 856 1.41 . 95 14. 29 .2 
AEE | eee 1, 402, 589 570, 140 7, 621, 000 112, 640 3.32 1.35 18. 03 27 
RC HTT Se 257, 240 246, 109 2, 878, 000 7, 902 1.61 1. 54 17. 98 . 05 
I SS TIE | ee 152, 265 180, 226 2, 601, 000 11, 948 1. 54 1. 82 26. 31 12 
owa: 
EE eee leet WERE 904, 753 461, 618 3, 114, 000 11, 537 5. 23 2. 67 18. 02 07 
EES SE Ee 443, 883 162, 067 1, 306, 000 12, 141 4.37 1. 59 12. 85 13 
CC Ee eee eer 286, 104 288 2, 777, 000 565 2.03 (*) 19. 67 (*) 
as Meee _ 180, 090 11, 918 989, 000 27,414 2.11 .14 11. 61 .32 
ee eR meee a with 546, 321 5, 705 1, 623, 000 8, 741 4.01 04 11.90 06 
Kentucky: Louisville_______- =) ee baie 359, 996 § 129, 718 § 1, 194, 000 90, 433 1.17 §.37 * 3.36 2 
Louisiana: 
De aene...................] Peris..... ae 645, 947 421, 656 10, 560, 000 109, 070 1.41 . 92 23. 02 4 
RR Reet | ES 58, 796 54, 289 162, 000 5, 023 47 4 1, 30 4 
es |. - i 326, 210 40, 546 § 967, 000 17, 374 4.61 . 57 $7.18 3 
Maryland: Baltimore______-__-_- psclllesntmisdd do.__. in 1, 896, 581 2, 082, 854 1° 6, 506, 000 288, 932 2. 36 2. 53 7.10 . 36 
Massachusetts: 
= | =e on 7, 240, 964 3, 085, 472 20, 611, 000 929, 988 9. 27 3.95 26. 38 1.19 
SE ee ieee 410, 859 260, 364 § 2, 709, 000 35, 264 6.44 4. 08 § 16. 69 55 
| Ee a! en nla 733, 012 268, 962 1, 049, 000 46, 393 6.45 2. 37 9. 23 -4l 
Ee ae Sa 675, 936 326, 271 2, 535, 000 2, 474 5. 86 2.83 21.99 02 
Re TS | SSS 254, 468 203, 201 1, 405, 000 17, 306 2.99 2. 39 16. 52 2 
| ES Me acacia klaaeetscotes 691, 540 359, 174 2, 082, 000 33, 802 6. 90 3. 58 20.77 34 
———-------------- a i sacaccteats vate 578, 437 478, 250 1, 654, 000 33, 896 5. 65 4. 67 16. 16 33 
SP . do. aE aeiat a 399, 996 128, 138 782, 000 554 6. 89 2. 21 13. 47 Ol 
New Bedford.____._______-. 2 sae do._-- - se 562, 056 462, 410 1, 604, 000 16, 042 4.99 4.11 15. 04 i 
EE SS | Se ee 325, 880 139, 759 458, 000 19, 291 4.99 2.14 7.02 0 
— TE Say Riickat bition wae 1, 280, 539 328, 653 * 5, 872, 000 48, 767 8. 54 2.19 $17. 50 33 
SSE ie — ae do..-- ~ 1, 718, 153 481, 164 5 7, 006, 000 51, 888 8. 80 2. 46 *14.45 2 
Detroit_.....____- sbaliccadh al ak act ao wm 8, 800, 558 3, 242, 781 15, 489, 000 181, 093 4. 66 1.72 8. 20 .10 
Te ne pcatiamail iin ane 772, 297 320, 331 1, 544, 000 5, 996 3. 65 1.5 7.30 . 08 
Grand Rapids. -_______- : a do... wee 940, 725 433, 757 4, 362, 000 7, 488 3.91 1, 80 18. 14 .B 
es Me (SEES? ie 653, 068 366, 660 1, 401, 000 1, 805 3.09 1,74 6 63 Ol 
SEE ea ne Fane ae ‘ 345, 623 188, 435 638, 000 11, 496 2. 86 1. 56 5. 29 10 
Minnesota: 
EE Se eee 1, 038, 412 592, 410 5, 229, 000 54, 089 5. 08 2. 90 25. 56 6 
Minneapolis. __....__.__-- SS See . 4, 122, 947 § 1, 593, 892 5 9, 441, 000 288, 481 8. 88 53.08 $18. 23 . 62 
ee. la 2, 580, 097 629, 402 7, 144, 000 75, 927 9. 00 2. 20 24. 92 . 26 
OS | EERE 376, 305 * 579, 768 ®§ 5, 244, 000 165, 822 . 04 $1.23 811.15 41 
8 See ..| City and county-. 3, 041, 464 837, 463 15, 297, 000 298, 936 2.94 81 14. 80 2 
Nebraska: Omaha...._.._...._.. _.._| County. _.......-- 615, 198 576, 842 4, 833, 000 117, 025 2. 64 2. 48 20.74 - 50 
New Jersey: 
a ee: | a 1, 422, 142 410, 253 | *# 13, 056, 000 13, 614 4.49 1. 30 $18.90 04 
EEE nee Smear _ | ES 3, 985, 854 1,021, 598 | * 11, 336, 000 50, 704 9.01 2. 31 * 13. 60 ll 
TE: Wctkenevavie 671, 245 214, 393 § 3, 410, 000 2, 719 5.44 1,74 § 18, 22 27 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 5.—Relief in 116 urban areas: Total and per capita amount from public funds for specified types of assistance 
and from private funds, 1936—Continued 








Relief in 116 urban areas, 1936 


























Total amount from— Per capita amount from— 
State and city Territory included Public funds for— Public funds for— 
Private Private 
funds Special funds 
General Special types} WPA earn- General | types of | WPA earn- 
relief of assistance ings relief assist- ings 
ance 
New York: 
See City...... $318, 682 $131, 386 | * $2,554,000 $26, 591 $2. 50 $1.03 $* 12.05 $0. 21 
ffalo....- County. . 7, 379, 985 1, 014, 773 17, 855, 000 201, 125 9. 68 1.33 23. 42 - 26 
New Rochelle. ORG... =. 746, 315 1, 625 635, 000 1, 13. 82 1.70 11. 76 - 03 
SES renee yr a ; 90, 515, 271 17,727,710 | 182,459,000 | 2,954, 965 13. 06 2. 56 26. 33 +43 
| ag abddniinb ainehhawesteidaliel _- 384, 166 , 550 8 1, 877, 000 9, 131 5.09 1.15 § 12. 57 -12 
Roe Ses RR 8" do.... 3, 147, 861 839, 714 8 7, 063, 000 41, 257 9. 59 2. 56 § 16. 66 +13 
— PPRA MENTAL ¥. 5 1, 672, 136 224 8 4, 949, 000 , 538 7.99 1. 59 § 16.97 +21 
Pt thiibGcidsdnetavetscsesaneununialil do... 667, 909 273, 997 8 1, 677, 000 29, 768 6. 56 2. 69 $8.44 -29 
EIS ET | ae 1, 003, 676 269, 748 2, 355, 000 , 571 7.45 2.00 17.49 +21 
North Carolina: 
Asheville... .-- County. 124, 191 2, 942 604, 600 }............ 1.27 .03 4 9 
ER iictiandiamnicnigaeasaincae henna do... 50, 865 4, 125 584, 000 27,777 .40 . 03 4. 56 +22 
Greensboro. - --- neotionnawsndduitil do... 96, 239 1, 628 547, 000 1,911 72 -01 4.11 -01 
a ppeschsmendndan een do.. 62, 456 607 609, 000 , 620 . 56 -01 5.45 +45 
Ohio: 
EE See Meee eee 2, 608, 075 670, 799 6, 627, 000 39, 414 7.58 1.95 19. 26 «ll 
| es ere do.. 636, 786 734, 949 2, 234, 000 2. 87 3.31 10. 07 () 
See Pe do.. 3, 480, 582 2, 006, 147 11, 911, 000 229, 767 5.91 3.40 20. 21 -39 
ES SM do... 9, 390, 631 2, 397, 477 27, 660, 000 449, 516 7.82 2.00 23. 02 -37 
nga fae ansehen eves ened arty encitieiegs dag a do... 1, 465, 836 1, 446, 473 6, 257, 000 22, 146 4.06 4.01 17. 33 - 06 
Dayton_.._..- caiad do... 1, 104, 698 955, 954 4, 758, 000 13, 476 4.04 3. 50 17. 40 - 05 
Springteld— ‘eSty do. 290, 707 362, 656 1, 270, 000 8, 476 3. 20 3. 99 13. 97 -09 
ae Scodine do... 1, 847, 140 1, 049, 930 8, 513, 000 , 646 5.31 3.02 24. 48 - 04 
Se eT do... 809, 344 472, 193 4, 669, 000 3, 231 3. 43 2.00 19.77 -O1 
Oklahoma: Tulsa... | eel do... 191, 779 179, 926 1, 371, 000 60, 946 1.02 . 96 7.31 - 32 
Oregon: Portland. -.- = 054, 304 809, 163 5, 305, 000 21, 560 2. 82 2.39 15. 68 - 06 
Pennsylvania: 
Allentown. .....- ere do.. 1, 188, 172 312, 815 2, 533, 000 8, 522 6. 87 1.81 14. 65 - 05 
BE. ccescs- SRR do. 548, 503 264, 318 2, 463, 000 11, 838 3.92 1.89 17. 61 - 08 
Bethiehem_. — 996, 419 i 2, 758, 000 13, 414 5.89 1. 64 16. 29 -07 
Chester......- loosed do. 699, 575 461, 852 3, 832, 000 19, 551 2. 50 1.65 13. 67 -07 
See er s 1, 154, 048 392, 984 3, 558, 000 320 6. 58 2. 24 20. 30 0) 
Johnstown. .-. tes 1, 052, 886 431, 527 3, 563, 000 10, 937 5.18 2.12 17. 54 - 05 
oe ee ag do. 2A, 541, 067 3, 890, 883 22, 866, 000 493, 677 12. 58 1.99 11.72 +25 
a a neni pain wines aie do... 13, 325, 934 2, 697, 704 28, 442, 000 264, 049 9.70 1.96 20. 69 -19 
Reading... .- wer 979, 135 461, 646 3, 079, 000 35, 289 4.23 1.99 13. 29 -15 
Te A do... 2, 770, 180 5A8, 371 7, 217, 000 53, 460 8. 92 1.77 23. 25 +17 
Wilkes-Barre - - - do. 4, 456, 805 822, 026 10, 269, 000 23, 254 10. 01 1.85 23. 07 - 05 
Rhode Island: Providence -_- City _- 1, 164, 506 326, 120 ® 6, 635, 000 79, 306 4. 60 1. 29 § 12.29 -31 
South Carolina; Charleston.. County 4 | re 773, 000 8, 302 ff eee 7. 65 -08 
Tennessee: | 
Knoxville.........- = 86, 820 33, 451 1, 357, 000 4, 616 . 56 .21 8.70 -08 
Memphis---. iy * 113, 830 39, 540 2, 285, 000 48, 409 . 37 -13 7.46 -16 
Nashville - - pee Ss 87, 135 RE 1, 809, 000 9, 835 |, eons: 8.12 04 
exas: | 
Dallas.____. = 170, 843 466,225 | 1, 605,000 51, 412 52 1.43 4.93 16 
RSS Ser rar do... 54, 234 63, 135 831, 000 5, 114 41 48 6.31 -04 
eT do.. 5 483 220, 615 2, 314, 000 5, 780 2.05 1.12 11.71 - 03 
ESE FAS do. 7, 807 281,777 1, 821, 000 16, 751 1.39 .78 5.07 - 05 
Se HS do... pet 596 274, 078 2, 133, 000 20, 133 -78 94 7.29 -07 
va a Say do... 506, 964 413, 957 2, 111, 000 (4) 2. 61 2.13 10. 88 (#) 
nia: 
Norfolk. ..... City... 84, 886 2, 400 1, 012, 000 8, 788 - 65 02 7.80 -07 
EERE SP do... 396, 000 11, 076 1, 241, 000 76, 783 2.16 06 6.78 +42 
EEE ORS do... 46, 295 600 4, 67 01 Fe beecenennat 
Washington 
_—- — County. 1, 378, 012 1, 389, 236 6, 151, 000 62, 425 2.97 3.00 13. 27 -13 
TES ES SST: do... 493, 562 702, 855 SS Se bn concaniead 3.01 4.29 , |) oe 
West Virginia Huntington... ......|....- do_. 212, 107 7, 760 1, 787, 000 3, 642 2.34 .09 1.97 
Kenosha sian  S 460, 575 213, 587 1, 875, 000 3, 621 7.2 3.38 29. 63 - 06 
se a do... 400, 339 433, 945 1, 312, 000 3, 552 3. 55 3. 85 11. 64 - 03 
SIN i. ccnadéamsoncusaceetneien do... 4, 152, 835 1, 881, 133 16, 541, 000 130, 762 5.73 2. 59 22. 81 -18 
Racine..._.... a 6S 377, 165 302, 719 1, 169, 000 14, 486 4.18 3. 36 12.96 -16 


























1 From Federal, State, and local funds, administrative expense excluded. 
? Computed from figures for total po population of areas as given in Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1980; Population Vol. I. 
Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered on basis of 


‘ Obligations incurred for payments to and on behalf of recipients for the year. 


* Obligations incurred for relief exten 


§ Earnings of persons employed on projects within the area and certified as in need of relief for all pay-roll periods ended during the 
not available for these areas for earnings of those employed on projects of the Works Program other than those of the Works Progress A 


ied to cases during the year. 


* Obligations incurred for relief extended to cases during the year. 


7 Less than 1 cent. 


§ Figures relate to county. 


* Figures relate to city. 


Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 


0 Figures relate to Baltimore County as weil as to the city of Baltimore. 
" Complete reports not available. 
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RELIEF IN RURAL AND TOWN AREAS 
FOR JANUARY 1938 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


Relief to Cases Continues to Increase in Sample 
Areas 


The total amount of obligations incurred for the 
four major forms of relief in rural and town sample 
areas showed a further increase in January, but 
the rate of increase was sharply reduced as 
compared with December. From December to 
January the amount of relief extended to cases 
increased only 4.8 percent as compared with 
12.0 percent from November to December 1937. 
A similar increase (4.0 percent) in the number of 
cases aided in January accompanied the rise in 
the aggregate amount of relief. These smaller 
rates of increase were the result of the marked 
decline in the rates of increase in general relief and 
special types of assistance. The exceptions to the 
general movement were aid to veterans, which 
showed a greater rate of increase in January than 
in December, and emergency subsistence pay- 
ments and private relief, which decreased in both 


DIVISION OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE RESEARCH 


numbers of cases and amounts of relief extended. 

According to reports received by the Social 
Security Board from 1,339 public and private 
agencies in 385 rural and town sample areas of 36 
States, the total amount of relief (excluding earn- 
ings under the Works Program) extended to 
205,000 families and single persons in January was 
$3.5 million. The population of the sample areas 
in 1930 was 11.5 percent of the rural and town 
population of the United States. 

The index of the total amount of obligations 
incurred for the four major forms of relief, based 
on the average monthly amount of obligations 
incurred during the year July 1935—June 1936, 
was 144.3 in January 1938. This index is 10.2 
percent higher than it was a year ago; it now 
stands at the highest level since July 1935. The 
index has been rising steadily since July 1937 but 
is still 35.5 percent below January 1935, the peak 
month for the series. 


Chart I1.—Obligations incurred for rural and town relief 
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Rate of Increase in General Relief Declines in 
Sample Areas 


In sharp contrast to the increase of 28.1 percent 
in the amount of obligations incurred for general 
relief and aid to veterans from November to 
December 1937, similar obligations in January 
increased only 15.0 percent over December, or at 
only slightly more than half the rate of increase 
from November to December 1937. The con- 
trast in the number of cases during these same 
months was not so marked. There was a rise of 
24.5 percent in cases from November to December 
1937 and of only 16.6 percent from December 1937 
to January 1938. 


Table 1.—Relief in rural and town areas: Index of obli- 
gations incurred, by type of assistance, by months, 
January 1935-January 1938 ' 


[Average month, July 1935-June 1936=100] 














Index of relief in rural and town areas 
Year and month General) Special | Emer- 
relief | typesof| gency Privat 
Total and public | subsist- relief e 
veter- assist- ence 
ans’ ance /|payments) 

1935 
Ee eee 223.7 | 285.6 ere 116. 6 
February.- 209.9 | 266.5 i _)' oe 107.6 
lia 205.7 | 261.0 55.6 |_ 101.6 
April_...._- 197.5 249.0 59.0 125. 4 
_ ae 191.4 | 240.6 60.8 |. 103. 1 
June--._- 162.6 | 201.6 61.7 |- i 11332 
a 154.8 | 189.9 66.2 | 109.3 
A’ is 143.0 174.1 67.2 | 93.6 
3a 117.8 139.3 70.8 |. 83.3 
ber... .. 123.6 | 146.2 74.5 |. 80.9 
SE 109.4 | 121.2 79.9 57.1 97.3 
es 88.5 84.9 83.3 143.4 150. 2 

1936 
OO 83.1 68.4 92.8 234.1 111.4 
February... 85. 6 70.5 101.7 221.9 117.0 
March. __-_- 83.3 63.9 114.3 225.7 113.8 
CO ie 76.1 54.0 134.8 165.1 99.8 
OO ee 68.7 45.0 151.3 99. 6 80. 6 
oO Saas 66. 2 42.5 163. 2 53.2 62.7 
ne Cee 35.3 207.8 42.4 53.3 
A aides 75.3 35.8 228. 5 81.1 63.9 
0 ES ae 79.5 36.9 245. 8 83.7 69.9 
SE 90.1 37.9 277.5 146.3 88.3 
a eerie 94.0 40.4 297.2 116.1 87.8 
a canadien emp we 106.1 46.5 317.3 177.4 134.0 

1937 
 , TEA 130.9 51.9 337.7 452.9 249.4 
February... 132.4 58.8 348. 1 310.1 648.4 
March. --.-_- 141.5 58.0 363. 1 458. 5 377.7 
April... 134.8 49.6 370.0 434. 4 361.2 
Sika fics comer sao ia 121.2 40.6 374.8 303. 2 376.9 
To ica omnia 111.4 35.1 364. 8 267.2 112.5 
ee 101.9 31.8 387.3 77.7 93.6 
August_...- 105. 8 32.1 397.7 111.2 84.2 
| we 110.0 32.3 424.1 98.9 81.0 
i icntncmineconcnsae 114.6 33.3 438.7 115.3 102.3 
November---___...-.-------- 122. 5 37.5 453.3 147.3 118.0 
PN TES an oe 137.7 48.0 475.2 188. 4 224. 2 

1938 
Ee i 55. 2 485.7 182.9 131.6 




















1 For monthly index numbers for 1932, 1933, and 1934, see ‘‘Relief in Rural 
and Town Areas for December 1937.” Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 1, Nos. 
1-3 (March 1938), p. 67. 


SAMPLE COUNTIES AND TOWNSHIPS 
IN 36 STATES 


re 
ee ad 
Le 


Reports cover entire counties in all States sampled except Massachusetts and Connecticut where 
individual townships are represented. Although the sample counties and \ 

inantly rural, some of thern include towns and small cities ranging in size up to 25,000 
lation. The population of the sample creas in !930 was approximately 6,514,006 or II per- 
cent of the total rural and town population of the United States 









The reduction in the rate of increase in general 
relief, which is perhaps the best indicator of 
changing relief needs, was probably the result of a 
number of factors. Among these may be listed 
the diminution in the rate of decline in economic 
activity in January, increased employment under 
the Works Program, and also the fact that a very 
large portion of the group whose need of relief had 
resulted from the recent precipitous decline in 
industry were on the relief rolls by the end of the 
year. On the other hand, the slackening in the 
rate of increase may reflect the financial inability 
of State and local governments to meet the costs 
of adequate assistance rather than a reduction in 
the number of applicants eligible for relief. This 
is indicated by the fact that of 345 sample areas 
from which complete reports on general relief were 
received in January, 10 areas had no cases of gen- 
eral relief and 95 areas had less than 25 cases each; 
of these 95, nearly half had less than 10 cases each. 
Although it is possible that relief needs are being 
met in these areas located in 21 States,in view of the 
known distress in rural areas they probably are not. 

Obligations incurred for general relief and aid to 
veterans have increased by almost three-fourths 
since July 1937, when they were at the lowest 
point since January 1935. As a result of this 
marked increase, these obligations constituted 
nearly 30 percent of the total reported for January 
1938; for July 1937 the corresponding percentage 
was 24.2. 

The index of general relief and aid to veterans 
was 55.2 in January 1938. Despite the sharp in- 
crease in this type of relief since the summer of 
1937, the index in January 1938 was only slightly 
above the index of 51.9 percent in January 1937. 





. ——— 














Chart Il.—Index of obligations incurred for rural and town relief 
[Average month, July 1935-June 1936= 100] 
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It should be borne in mind, however, that during 
the past year many general relief cases were trans- 
ferred to special types of public assistance, partic- 
ularly to old-age assistance. 


Special Types of Public Assistance Increase 2.2 
Percent 


Obligations incurred for special types of public 
assistance increased 2.2 percent from December 
to January. This rise was accompanied by an 
increase of 1.9 percent in the number of recipients. 
The increase in the amount of assistance was 
largely accounted for by a gain of 2.1 percent in 
obligations incurred for old-age assistance. This 
type of assistance constituted approximately 
four-fifths of the amount of assistance reported 
for the three types. 

The index of obligations incurred for the three 
types of assistance was 485.7 in January. This 
figure represents increases of 43.8 percent over 
January 1937 and somewhat more than 400.0 
percent over the similar month of 1936. 
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Emergency Subsistence Payments to Farmers 


Decline Slightly 


Following a steady rise from September 1937, 
emergency subsistence payments to farmers de- 
clined 2.9 percent from December to January. 
The number of farmers receiving such payments 
showed virtually no change. As in previous 
months, the major part of the payments were 
made to farmers living in drought areas of the 
Great Plains Region. 

The index of emergency subsistence payments 
fell to 182.9 in January. This index contrasts 
sharply with those of 452.9 and 234.1 in the 
same month of 1937 and 1936, respectively. 


Private Relief Declines Sharply 


Private relief in rural and town areas declined 
sharply from December to January. A decrease 
of 41.3 percent in the amount of relief was accom- 
panied by a slightly larger decline in the number 
of cases aided. This substantial reduction in Janu- 
ary represents a post-holiday curtailment of relief 
activities undertaken during the Christmas season 
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Table 2.—Relief in rural and town areas for the month of January 1938 


[Data reported to Social Security Board by State agencies for 385 rural and town areas in 36 States.! 


Corrected to Mar. 25, 1938] 





Relief in rural and town areas, January 1938 





















































































































































Cases receiving relief Obligations incurred for payments to 
cases 
Type of assistance — P t Pp to 
towns Agencies ome ercentage | Percenta: Average 
with | reporting Prey 2 increase | “distribu: | mount 
Le Number | crease(—)| Amount | crease (—) on * _— 
po from from cype of 
= —-* assistance 
Total for 385 areas in 36 States_.._...........-.-.---- 385 3 1, 339 205, 419 +4.0 $3, 523, 510 +4.8 100. 0 $17.15 
Public assistance, total 4...................-----. 22. 385 1,148 | 4 201, 250 +6.0 3, 510, 770 +5. 1 99. 6 17.44 
EEE eee eee 370 596 66, 382 +16.6 1, 021, 404 +15.0 29.0 15.39 
FS RR 349 436 63, 642 +17.1 960, +15. 5 27.2 15.09 
on enone ecnheawee 171 176 2, 740 +5.6 61, 340 +7.6 1.8 22. 39 
Special types of public assistance_______.____________-- 372 487 123, 686 +1.9 2, 185, 343 +?.2 62.0 17.67 
Td ckenlbnccsmadon 372 72 107, 351 +1.7 1, $19, 300 +2.1 51.6 16.95 
Aid to the blind_._....__. 243 240 2, 606 +1.0 58, 936 +.7 1.7 22. #2 
Aid to dependent children________ 283 296 13, 729 +3.6 307, 107 +2.8 8.7 22. 37 
Emergency subsistence payments °_ __ 324 324 14, 573 —-.1 304, 023 —2.9 8.6 20. 88 
Ncw awndueceduenn 125 192 4, 160 — 46.0 12, 740 —41.3 .4 3.06 
ALABAMA (6 CouNTIES)—Total._.____________- i 6 20 1, 825 —4.9 17, 837 —1.9 100.0 07 
ES a 6 18 1, 805 +2.1 17, 786 —.3 99.7 9, & 
Nes cnc cwensansuscowns 6 6 185 —1.6 1, 397 +10.3 7.8 7.55 
Lee 6 6 15 (7) 390 (’) 2.2 (’) 
Special types of public assistance -__ _- 6 6 1, 605 +2.8 15, 999 —.6 89. 7 9.97 
ea 6 6 1, 139 +1.2 11, 115 —1.2 62.3 9.76 
Aid to the blind #_____---_---___- 6 6 34 (’) : (’) 2.0 (8) 
a... to dependent children *__...._._._.__.-___-.--- 6 6 432 +6.9 4, 532 +.2 25.4 10. 49 
wad subsistence payments §._________________-- 6 6 "Seen oe SN Rpeeee 
Private re enc ae A ee ea 1 2 20 —86.8 51 |  —85.3 3 (*) 
ts (3 COUNTIES)—Total_____- nes aoe 3 il 1, 618 1.6} 96,219 +0.8 100.0 21.77 
a a, IS Ee nn eee : 6 41,386 +2.4 34, 787 | +2.0 98.8 25. 10 
OL ERE SS SEE ES. 3 348 —.9 5, 468 —6.6 15.5 15.71 
Special types of public : ee 3 3 1, 151 +3.3 20, 266 +3.7 83.1 25. 43 
| 25 ees 3 3 887 +4.1 21, 499 +4.5 61.1 24.24 
I a creel 3 3 32 (7) 753 (") 2.1 (8) 
Aid to dependent children °- 3 3 232 +.9 7,014 +1.4 19.9 30. 
~~ nd subsistence pay ments 6 3 3 2 (7) 53 ’) 2 (5) 
Private ASO CTT oa a a —%.3| 433 —46.5) 12 1.86 
ARKANSAS (10 CouNTIES)—Total__- yer | 2008 —0.3 | 26,935 —0.9 100.0 3.08 
Public assistance, total___..__.___._____- 10 20 2, 998 —.3 26, 935 —.9 100.0 8.98 
Le | 10 10 421 +4. 2 2, 621 —1.2 9.7 6.23 
—— types of public assistance _- 10 10 2, 575 —1.1 , 268 —1.0 90.1 9. 42 
Old-age assistance *__.._.....____- 10 10 1, 957 —1.0 18, 004 —.9 66.9 9.2% 
Aid te the Se 10 10 3 (*) 760 (7) 2.8 9. 16 
Aid to dependent children *________. 10 10 535 —1.1 5, 504 —.9 20.4 10, 29 
mergency subsistence payments *___....____________. 10 10 2 (7) 46 (7) a () 
Private Tolle! Cid ciphipnhBncnkenenncesece Ss ee Re ee ee ee rs Rep ee ee A 
CALIFORNIA (10 COUNTIES)—Total__- cunt.  e ..  ae 10,43 | $1.9 310,075 | 11.0 100.0 28. 60 
Public assistance, total #....-........-.....-. 10 30 49, 768 | +11.6 306, 964 +11.3 99.0 31. 43 
ee ccencnce 10 20 3, 952 | 429.7 103, 425 +37.2 33.3 26.17 
Special types of — assistance - dent 10 10 5, 924 +1.8 202, 656 +1.5 65.4 34. 21 
Old-age ass le cheat mimbbnes 10 10 4, 988 +2.0 166, 251 +1.8 53.6 33. 33 
Aid to the blind TS eee 10 10 217 +.5 10, 495 (19) 3.4 48. 36 
Aid to dependent children *_______- sc didlseerataiie 10 10 719 +.4 25, 910 + 8.4 36. 04 
Em cy subsistence payments *__............____-_ 10 10 2 (7) 883 ) aa (® 
Private Ts 8 9 26 1,075 —43.2 3,111} —10.4 _ £6) 2. 89 
CoLogzapo (8 CounTiEs)—Total_____. ams . 16| 3,381 $2.3 122, 547 +2.9 ~ 100.0 | 36.79 
Public os pm | eR atin manatee minwnemaieie 8 16 43,331 +2.3 122, 547 +2.9 100.0 36. 79 
I, cen neenen 8 ® 791 +13.3 12, 016 +14.1 9.8 15. 19 
Special coe of public assistance -__. s . 11 2,810 +1.3 1 107, 665 +1.3 87.9 38. 31 
Old-age assistance *.............____- 8 8 112, 485 +1.4 11 98, 743 +1.4 80. 6 39. 74 
Aid to the blind ®__.........___. 7 7 46 (’) 1,315 (*) 1.1 () 
Aid to dependent children *_____- . + 279 —.4 7, 607 +.6 6.2 27. 
- = = al subsistence payments *.__...__________-_- 8 8 138 +11.3 2, 866 +27.9 2.3 20.77 
va ee Re ae -|- oe ee = - en nee HALAL Ss - SALAD LL pet BERET ECR 
CONNECTICUT (40 TOwNsuIPs)—Total inkaxooee 40 | 46| 1,519 +6.7| £441,020 | +84] °° &®#&2100.0 27.01 
Public assistance, total. .................-- : eal 40 46 1, 519 +6.7 41, 029 +8.4 100.0 27.01 
TT | 34 34 711 +14.5 20, 008 +18.6 48.7 28. 14 
eee types of public assistance - - -- “a 40 40 807 +.6 20, 991 +.1 51.2 26. 01 
Old-age assistance ®__........___- Ss 40 40 778 +.4 19, 971 +.3 48.7 25. 67 
SU ee | 12 12 6 (7) 121 (7) .3 (*) 
Aid to dependent children__-___- 16 16 | 23 | (7) 899 (7) 2.2 (8) 
Em cy subsistence payments °_- 6 6 1 | (7) 30 (7) sa (8) 
PEER od ita ccococcscwesescorcsces Se ee Seer Se ee Se ee ee ee 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 2.—Relief in rural and town areas for the month of January 1938—Continued 


[Data reported to Social Security Board by State agencies for 385 rural and town areas in 36 States. 


Corrected to Mar. 25, 1938] 





Type of assistance 





Fioripa (6 CouNntigs)—Total 


Public assistance, total 4__........__- 
General relief___...__- 
Aid to veterans__ 
Special types of public assistance. 
Old-age assistance * 
Aid to the blind *___- 
Aid to dependent ‘children__ 
Emergency subsistence pay ments 6_- 
NS ES 


Georatia (16 CouNTIESs)—Total 


Public assistance, total 4_.....____- 
General relief. ..........- 
Aid to veterans.........__- 
Special types of public assistance 
Old-age assistance *_.._.__. 
Aid to the blind *______- 
Aid to dependent children * 
Emergency subsistence payments ° 
ESE ES Pe: 


ILLINols (11 CouNntTiEs)—Total.. 


Public assistance, total.........._- 
General and veterans’ 
Special types of public assistance - 
Old-age assistance *_______- 
Aid to the blind.___.____- 
Aid to dependent children_. 
Emergency subsistence payments °_ . 
Private relief 


INDIANA (9 COUNTIES)—Total. 


Public assistance, total... __...._-- 
SSS 
Special types of public assistance 

Old-age assistance * 

Aid to the blind *____. cn 

Aid to dependent ‘children *_. 
Emergency subsistence pay ments ¢ 
=>] 


Iowa (9 COUNTIES)— 


Public assistance, total 4__.___..__-- 
General and veterans’ . : 
Special types of public assistance 

Old-age assistance *. 
Aid to the blind *__. 
Aid to dependent chil iren____- 
Emergency subsistence payments ¢ 
Private relief : 


Kansas (13 Countigs)—Total. 


Public assistance, total ¢ 
Se 
Special types of public assistance 

Old-age assistance *_...____.. 
Aid to the blind *_....._.___-- 
Aid to dependent children *___. 
Emergency subsistence payme nts ¢ 
TT TS 


KENTUCKY (12 CoUNTIES)—Total___. 


Public assistance, total. ............ 
|) eee 
Aid to veterans..............- 
Special types of public assistance... 
Old-age assistance ° 
Aid to the blind... ....__. 
Aid to dependent children. 
Emergency subsistence payments ¢ 
I eee Sa 


LovuistANa (10 PARISHES)—Total 


Public assistance, total. ...........-- 
| TS 
Special types of public assistance 
Old-age assistance ® 
Aid to the blind *............__- 

Aid to dependent children *___. 
Emergency subsistence payments 6 
Private relief 


Total... 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Relief in rural and town areas, January 1938 
Cases receiving relief Obligations maar “wong payments to 
Co — 
an Percentage Percen 
towns Agencies increase ae ae Average 
with | reporting (+) or de- (+) or de- | “Shor amount 
agencies Number | crease (—) Amount crease (—) total b per case 
reporting from from t 4 
December December | _ S¥Pé O 
1937 19387 
6 39 4, 503 —10.1 $54, 623 +6.7 100.0 $12.13 
6 | 29 4 4,343 +17.0 53, 966 +14.1 98.8 12. 43 
6 11 1, 201 +5.2 6, 738 —14.0 12.3 5.61 
6 6 101 —1.0 4, 040 —1.0 7.4 40. 00 
6 ll 3, 068 +21.7 42, 972 +21.7 78.7 14.01 
6 6 2, 479 +25. 1 40, 024 +25. 2 73.3 16.15 
1 1 0 3) 0 ©)  _. bevascsccueitiebianabain 
5 5 589 +10.3 2, 948 —11.2 5.4 5.01 
6 6 9 7) 216 (*) -4 ® 
at 10 160 —87.7 657 —83.2 1.2 4.11 
i6 48 2, 821 +18.5 33, 756 +19. 5 100.0 11. 97 
16 48 42,821 +18. 5 33, 756 +19. 5 100.0 11. 97 
15 15 456 +22.9 1, 504 +7.9 4.5 3.30 
16 16 220 +77.4 6, 600 +77.4 19.6 30. 00 
| 16 16 2, 462 +10.7 25, 475 +10.4 75.4 10. 35 
16 16 2,101 +10.3 18, 983 +9.7 56.2 9. 04 
14 14 79 (7) 847 (*) 2.5 10. 72 
16 16 282 +14.6 5, 645 +12.9 16.7 20. 02 
16 16 s (’) 177 (’) 5 ® 
ONS 50 16, 314 +2.8 257, 220 +2.2 100. 0 15.77 
11 41 16, 134 +4.0 +2.4 99.8 15.91 
11 12 7, 616 +9.5 119, 491 +5.0 46.4 15. 69 
11 22 8, 486 —.6 136, 496 +.1 53.1 16. 08 
1] ll 7, 763 —.7 119, 358 +.1 46.4 15. 38 
) 9 311 ~.3 9, 290 —.7 3.6 29. 87 
10 10 412 +1.0 7, 848 +.7 3.1 19. 05 
il 11 32 (*) 658 (*) 3 (®) 
ro: 9 180 —50. 5 575 —52.8 <a 3.19 
ie a “ 30 6, 981 +8.9 100, 119 +12.6 100.0 14. 34 
i) 27 6, 855 +10.8 99, 678 +12.4 99.6 14. 54 
it) 9 3, 315 +24.4 45, 634 +29.0 45.6 13.77 
9 9 3, +.5 54, 007 +13 53.9 15. 26 
9 9 2,7 —.6 36, 756 —.2 36.7 13.30 
9 i) 159 1.3 3, 013 +18 3.0 18. 95 
i) 9 616 +5.7 14, 238 +5. 4 14.2 23.11 
9 9 2 (’) 37 ) aa ® 
2 3 126 —44.0 441 +84. 5 .4 3. 50 
at Fx 48 6, 589 +3.9 128, 390 +6.9 100.0 19. 49 
4 44 4 6, 553 +4.0 128, 268 +6.9 99.9 19. 57 
9 26 2, 800 +6.4 53, 488 +15.0 41.7 19. 10 
y 18 3, 787 +2.4 74, 646 +1.9 58.1 19. 71 
9 9 3, 551 +2.7 69, 938 +3.1 54.5 19. 70 
8 8 29 (7) 681 (*) .5 ® 
9 9 207 —2.4 4, 027 —15.1 3.1 19. 45 
9 9 6 (?) 134 (?) -1 Q 
ees 4 36 (”) 122 () 1 8) 
ae 40 5, 337 +13.6 95, 268 +16. 4 100.0 17. 85 
13 28 4 5, 047 +17.5 94, 172 +17.5 98.8 18. 66 
} 13 15 1, 864 +14. 5 28, 503 +16.1 29.9 15. 29 
13 13 2, 105 +9.1 43, 088 +9.1 45.2 20. 47 
13 13 1, 673 +9. 1 31, 640 +9. 2 33. 2 18. 91 
12 12 54 (*) 1, 209 1.3 22. 39 
13 13 378 +9.2 10, 239 +8. 5 10.7 27. 09 
| 13 13 1, 351 +37.9 22, 581 +40. 2 23.7 16.71 
oe 12 290 —28. 4 1, 096 —35.6 1.2 3.78 
ma 12 33 2, 687 —.6 23, 352 —6.2 100. 0 8. 69 
| 12 30 2, 554 —3.7 23, 320 —6.2 99.9 9.13 
1 1 8 (") 30 (’) x ® 
5 5 12 (7) 295 () 1.3 @ 
12 12 2, 532 —3.7 22, 953 —6.3 98.3 9.07 
} 12 12 2, 532 —3.7 22, 953 —6.3 98.3 9. 07 
ems pe eee aa: | 7 cage me Ofer « 3| Oo 
3 - 3 133 (7) 32 (7) a .24 
us 10 22 5, 367 +2.7 54, 533 +2.0 100. 6} 10. 16 
10 20 5, 312 +2.6 5A, 453 +2.2 99.9 10. 25 
10 10 661 +15. 4 , 806 +2.9 12.5 10. 30 
10 10 4, 646 +1.1 47, 551 +2.3 87.2 10. 23 
10 10 3, 618 +.7 31, 241 +1.5 57.3 8. 63 
10 10 67 (*) 802 (’) 1.5 11. 97 
10 10 961 +2.7 15, 508 +3.7 28.4 16. 14 
10 10 5 ® 96 (7) 2 ® 
; ee 55 ”) 80 (*) 1} 1. 45 
59 








Table 2.—Relief in rural and town areas for the month of January 1938—Continued 
[Data reported to Social Security Board by State agencies for 385 rural and town areas in 36 States. Corrected to Mar. 25, 1938] 















































































































































Relief in rural and town areas, January 1938 
Cases receiving relief Obligations incurred for payments to 
Counties 
Type of assistance and 
towns | Agencies oe “ae Percentage | Average 
— reporting (+) or de- (+) or de- — oan 
agencies = se on oO 
reporting Number | crease 4. ) Amount — 4; total by 
December December | , '¥Pe of 
1937 1937 | ssistance 
MASSACHUSETTS (23 TOWNSHIPS)—Total___.........- 23 35 1, 526 +3.1 $45, 372 0.5 100.0 $29. 73 
Public assistance, total 4__................-..--.----------- 23 33 41,525 +3. 4 45, 329 - 99.9 29.72 
General and veterans’ __.._..........------------------ 22 29 639 +7.0 16, 496 (1) 36.4 25.82 
Special types of public assistance. -...........-.--....- 23 26 1,005 +1.2 —.8 63. 5 28. 69 
SS ee 23 23 933 +1.1 25, 572 —.7 56. 4 27.41 
ee ennincneeenenccnnnorronanawe 5 1 7 () 112 (") 5 ® 
Aid to dependent children ®___..._....-....-.-..-.. 19 19 65 (”) 3, 149 «) 6.9 48.45 
E y subsistence payments *..__...........-...- 1 1 | ere _ | EES eee osappanti 
DE iincditietnaensiescsencoccccesecssecsnes 2 2 1 (*) 43 (1) N (e 
Micuiean (11 Countigs)—Total--_-.............-..-- li 66 11, 751 +14.2 203, 300 +10.0 100.0 17.30 
ee E ll 55 411, 579 +15.3 202, 634 +10.0 99.7 17.50 
EE SE A eT ll 31 5, 842 +27.7 91, 106 +17.1 44.8 15. 60 
Special types of public assistance-_-.._...........-....-.- 11 26 5, 724 +4.5 110, 191 +4.2 54.2 19. 25 
Old-age iinctreididnineab wn diaunainaiabwiotin 11 ll 4, 830 +5.0 84, 846 +4.6 41.7 17.57 
Re 7 7 18 (7) 361 (7) 2 (8) 
Aid to dependent children *______- ll 15 876 +1.6 24, 984 +3.0 12.3 28. 52 
ww subsistence payments *___ 11 ll 75 (") 1, 337 7) a 17.8 
rican nine nn cencatncnesenminnccus 8 aoe 172 —30. 6 666 +20. 7 3) 3.87 
Minnesota (12 CoUNTIES)—Total__.............-..- 12 65 10, 522 +7.9 209, 062 +6.1 100. 0 19. 87 
Public assistance, total... ........................... 12 62 10, 438 +4.4 208, 655 +6.5 99.8 19.9 
General and veterans’ 12 24 3, 179 +11.8 74, 138 +16.0 35.5 23. 32 
pecial types of public assistance 12 36 7,043 +.2 130, 543 +.5 62.4 18. 54 
assis 12 12 6, 569 +.3 117, 439 +.3 56.2 17.8 
i) OS eee 12 12 48 (’) 855 (7) .4 ( 
Aid to dependent children ' 12 12 426 —1.4 12, 249 +3.3 5.8 75 
—— = Hef subsistence payments ¢ 12 12 216 +75.6 , 974 +77.3 1.9 18. 40 
Private i iid h binincnnndinnesewoscaecaaswnenitinns 3 3 MM —62.7 407 —62.9 on 4.85 
MississipP1 (10 COUNTIES)—Total___...._.. _...._.- 10 350 2, 568 —8.6 12, 599 —7.6 100.0 491 
craic cnennnncnccnenecwevnnabine 10 35 2, 095 —1.1 11, 631 —3.9 92.3 5.55 
A mniinteiin 5 5 121 +10.0 345 —17.3 2.7 2.85 
ee iiicnttimndadidsbeaenonascesackinees 10 10 238 —6.3 3, 533 —6.9 28.0 14.64 
Special types of public assistance-_..................--- 10 10 1, 726 —L1 7, 604 —2.2 60. 4 4.41 
NE 10 10 1, 726 —1.1 7, 604 —2.2 60.4 4.41 
ES ES eS eee Ss eee Ca lcs Keer Si eT 
EES FT SES SR SY RS Se SE 
me el subsistence payments*___..__.............- 10 10 10 ) 149 (’) 1.2 () 
wasn nnantaiineen s 16 473 —31.6 968 — 36. 6 yA 2.05 
Missouri (12 CountiEs)—Total____.........._._.-- 12 45 11, 856 +111 113, 316 +3.5 100. 0 9. 56 
Ea i 12 44 11, 853 +11.2 113, 297 +3.5 100. 0 9. 56 
“ST anes 12 20 5, 691 +2.3 25, 947 +11.6 22.9 4.56 
Special types of public assistance--..................-- 12 24 6,017 —1.9 85, 272 +.3 75.3 14.17 
Old-age | RR ae ES ae 12 12 5, 715 —2.1 77, 695 +.1 68.6 13. 59 
EE 12 12 297 0 7, 425 0 6.6 25. 00 
Aid to dependent children ®_..........__.-......... 3 3 5 (1) 152 (") of () 
a subsistence payments*._.._._._......__._. 12 12 145 (’) 2, 078 (7) 1.8 14. 33 
I ee eeneneomnenemen 1 1 3 () 19 (@) (1%) (*) 
Montana (8 CountiEs)—Total___.........__-...-- 8 18 2, 780 +10.8 60, &4 +13.5 100.0 21.83 
ewes conscncscucieucee 8 16 42,776 +111 60, 648 +13.6 100.0 21. 85 
il eidindiniiecbbanconwnseuiibinesine Ss ® 569 +30. 2 10, 772 +22. 1 17.8 18.93 
Special types of public assistance_...................... 8 ~ 1, 472 +2.4 , 263 +2.9 51.5 21.4 
tila iemanionancaandenes 8 8 1, 247 +19 24, 904 +2.0 41.0 19.97 
TT BE A ee ee ES! Ee, ORR eae ee eae Ueeme re 
Aid to dependent children *_..............._-..._.. 8 8 225 +5.6 6, 350 +6.6 10. 5 28. 26 
mem = subsistence payments*___..__.............. 8 x 817 +17.6 18, 613 +31.1 30.7 22.78 
Ce Te once necenscnccwense 2 2 4 (") 23 (*) (19) (*) 
NEBRASKA (8 COUNTIES)—Total____......_.__.____. » 55 4, 803 —1.0 81, 455 +3.2 100. 0 16. 96 
ee 8 44 4, 749 —.5 81, 245 +3. 2 99.7 17.11 
General and ve i ectitamdniinsninemamabaaens ~ 2 1, 329 +9.2 18, 077 +7.1 22.2 13. 60 
Special types of public assistance__................_._- 8 16 2, 590 +.5 47, 836 +6. 2 58.7 18. 47 
) i wcsnieeinsmneie & 8 2, 149 +.2 36, 547 +6.4 44.9 17.01 
EE ~ 9 43 (’) 842 (’) 1.0 (5 
Aid to dependent children*__...._.__.._........... 8 16 398 +2.3 10, 447 +6.0 12.8 26. 25 
E mcy subsistence payments*._...........________ 8 ~ 830 —15.0 15, 332 —8.8 18.8 18, 47 
Private (i ibatitidiabadaeweeonee giadi 6 11 54 (") 210 (7) .3 3. 89 
New York (7 Countigzs)—Total__.............__.- 7 14 9, 522 +12.7 210, 264 +14.5 100.0 22. 08 
Public assistance, total*..................................- 7 14 49, 522 +12.7 210, 264 +14.5 100.0 22. 08 
EEE 7 7 4, 823 +27.8 108, 840 +26. 6 51.7 22. 57 
Special types of public assistance__...................- 7 7 4, 952 +1.5 101, 267 +3.9 48. 2 20. 45 
a aS 7 7 4, 506 +1.3 85, 584 +3.9 40.7 18, 99 
ES SN aE 7 7 75 (’) 1, 436 (’) Bs 19. 15 
™ Aid to —— children oe cdi taseins i tidchoiaieicheck ip : : 371 ( +3.6 14, 247 +3.7 6.8 o 
su mee gnpmente’..................... 6 ’) 157 ) 1 
oe ae aeempeeacce: LTRS Fa See Heide wre AOR A 
See footnotes at end of table. 









































































































































Table 2.—Relief in rural and town areas for the month of January 1938—Continued 
[Data reported to Social Security Board by State agencies for 385 rural and town areas in 36 States. Corrected to Mar. 25, 1938] 
Relief in rural and town areas, January 1938 
— Cases receiving relief Obligations incurred for payments to 
Counties > oe rae 
Type of assistance an ercentage rcen 
_ towns | Agencies increase increase oe = t 
ge fwith? | reporting (+) or de- (+) or de- | “sich of ‘aa 
ot agencies Number | crease (—) Amount crease (~—) total b ber 
se reporting from from | 
December December type 
1937 1937 

a NORTH CAROLINA (12 CoUNTIES)—Total.__. 12 38 3, 780 +10. 4 $34, 248 +6.8 100.0 $9. 06 
3 Public assistance, total ¢._____. 12 37 43, 780 +10. 6 34, 248 +6. 100. 0 9.06 
— General relief_.............-- . 12 13 1,051 +26. 6 5, 051 +113 14.7 4.81 
72 Aid to veterans................._.-- ; 12 12 222 —8.3 4, 128 0 12.1 18. 59 
. 82 Special types of public assistance... _- 12 12 2, 515 +6.8 002 +7.3 73.0 9.94 
. 69 Old-age assistance *___..........._.- 12 12 1, 976 +6.6 16, 749 +5.3 48.9 8.48 
41 roy | =e 12 12 156 0 064 +.3 6.0 13. 23 

Aid to dependent children *__..........____- 12 12 383 +110 6, 189 +15.9 18.1 16. 16 
3 45 Emergency subsistence payments*__._________- 12 12 4 (7) 67 y) 2 (8) 

“= EN pictimadatinincunsascrcaseenerensans —— 1 0 (”) 0  y FER BARRENS: “Ee 
rz Norts Dakota (7 Counti£s)—Total -. er oe 20 7, 308 —9.6 164, 360 —13.8 100. 0 22. 49 
. Public assistance, total 4_................--- ‘ 7 14 47, 268 —8.2 164, 218 —13.5 99.9 22. 59 
2 I idctcnnehanasncssebdiae 7 7 1, 606 —.7 32, 304 —5.8 19.7 20. 11 
, 69 Special types of public assistance. ....._.- 7 7 1, 165 +4.8 19, 297 +6.8 11.7 16. 56 
? 35 Old-age assistance *_........._ 7 7 1, 105 +2.7 17, 572 +3.4 10.7 15. 90 

“57 Aid to the blind ¢_._--.2 22-2222. 5 5 ll (7) 195 (") ok ® 
7 Aid to dependent children *__.__- 5 5 49 (*) 1, 530 ”) 9 
; H+ Emergency subsistence payments °_ - 7 7 4,714 —12.6 112, 617 —18.1 68. 5 ‘ 23.89 
; o ee ee é 4 6 —76.7 142 —84.3 1 8) 

7 Onto (9 CouNnTIEs)—Total____- y 64 9, 472 +3.6 186, 553 +3.4 100.0 19. 70 
0.0 Public assistance, total. ...........- y 53 9, 321 +6.3 186, 317 +3.8 99.9 19. 99 
2, 2 General and veterans’. -.........- 8 16 380 +29. 5 880 +28.8 18.2 14. 24 
+7 Special types of public assistance - - _- Y 28 6,911 (19) 151, 849 —.6 81.4 21. 97 
7 88 Old-age assistance *_.............. 9 9 6, 197 —.1 043 —.5 71.3 21. 47 

. Aid to the blind ®............... 9 9 137 —14 +.4 1.4 19. 61 

8.75 Aid to dependent children *__..__- 9 10 577 +16 16, 119 —2.1 8.7 27. 

8 40 Emergency subsistence payments *_ __. 9 i) 30 (") 588 (”) .3 (8) 

rt SE cttninachinseteraeceapphoes = 1 151 —59. 5 236 —73. so 1. 56 
ral OKLAHOMA (9 CouNTIES)—Total. 9 47 12, 109 +2.5 150, 920 +1.7 100. 0 12. 46 
5.55 Public assistance, total 4.........._- y 42 411,991 +3.8 150, 490 +2.1 99.7 12. 55 
2 85 CO EE i) 17 2, 952 +18.4 12, 699 +27.4 8.4 4. 30 
4.84 ) ee 7 7 99 —9.2 2, 706 —5.7 1.8 27. 33 
441 Special types of public assistance - y 9 8, 909 —.1 134, 521 +.4 89.1 15. 10 
4.4 Old-age assistance *..........-. 9 9 7, 190 —.5 107, 891 (10) 71.5 15.01 

s po OS | aaa 9 9 231 +.4 3, 910 +.7 2.6 16. 93 
—_ Aid to dependent children *_____ 9 9 1, 488 +16 720 +2.3 15.0 15. 27 
= Emergency subsistence payments ¢- 9 9 31 (*) 564 (*) .4 (8) 
2.05 Is itisiniics todctncitiasitipelieaana Anavini 5 5 118 —56.0 430 —57.3 .3 3. 64 
oe OREGON (6 CouNTIEs)—Total - - E 6 19 2, 132 +8. 2 38, 926 +2.7 100. 0 18. 26 
05 Public assistance, total 6 15 2, 113 +8. 6 38, 846 +2.8 99.8 18. 38 
48 General and veterans’. - 6 a) 760 +6.9 10, 768 —11.3 27.7 14. 17 
an Special types of public assistance 6 6 1, 340 +9. 2 27, 748 +8.9 71.3 20.71 
3 9 Old-age assistance *_ al 6 6 1, 189 +10. 6 23, 322 +10.6 59.9 19. 61 
" 00 Aid to the blind *.___......___. 6 6 36 (7) 825 (*) 21 () 
¥ Aid to dependent children *_ _ __. 6 6 115 —1.7 3, 601 —.2 9.3 31. 37 
4.33 Emergency subsistence payments *___- 6 6 13 (*) 330 ( 8 Q 
¥ oo a a eee a. 4 19 (7) 80_ ? 2 (3 
La SoutH Carona (8 CountiEs)—Total- ae 29 3, 393 +12.0 37, 278 +7.4 100. 0 10. 99 
LAS Public assistance, total 4............_..- 8 20 43, 341 +13. 4 37, 135 +7.5 99. 6 11.11 
rn" 93 CL EE 8 12 169 —9.6 , 481 —25.0 4.0 8.76 
1. 4 Special types of public assistance - a) 8 2, 352 +13.3 25, 750 +10. 6 69. 1 10. 95 

9.97 Old-age assistance *__.___.__.- 8 8 2, 026 +13. 5 19, 890 +10.7 53.4 9. 82 
: Aid to the blind #..........__- 8 8 97 ’) 1, 132 (*) 3.0 11. 67 
“.") Aid to dependent children *___- 8 s 229 +12.8 4, 728 +10.4 12.7 20. 65 
2 7R Emergency subsistence payments °_ Ss 8 868 +27. 1 9, 904 +6.6 26.5 11. 41 
EE TELE . 6 9 52 (*) 143 (7) .4 2.75 
T Sout Dakota (9 CountIEs)—Total____. 9 37 6, 912 —7.0 137, 451 —7.1 100. 0 19. 89 
7 Public assistance, total ................-. 9 36 6, 911 —7.0 137, 446 —7.1 100.0 19. 89 
3. 0 OS Se y 9 700 +10. 6 11, 758 —1.3 8.6 16. 80 
47 | Special types of public assistance Q 18 2, 053 +7.5 36, 624 +6.9 26. 6 17. 84 
> 0l Old-age assistance *__.....__. i] 9 1, 782 +6.4 32, 305 +7.4 23. 5 18. 13 
7. y'’y y | ~~ ibeeneepennenneee Eres Eee Sees HER iieie em Pierrh 
a = Aid to dependent children. __- 9 9 71 415.3 4,319 +40 3.1 15. 94 
8. 47 Emergency subsistence payments °. i) 9 4, 158 —14.9 89, 064 —12.5 64.8 21, 42 
38 III ose ia tik en aeangedann 1 1 1 (7) 5 (7) (28) (8) 
Ta TENNESSEE (9 COUNTIES)—Total 9 41 2, 400 +8.7 32, 920 +9. 6 100. 0 13. 72 
2 Public assistance, total 4_..............- y 32 4 2, 331 +10. 2 32, 575 +9.7 99. 0 13. 97 
22. ~ cane aemaanmemnannties 5 5 128 —9.2 567 —7.8 1.8 4.43 
+ Aid to veterans..........----------- 9 9 100 —2.9 2, O11 —42 6.1 20. 11 
20. Special types of public assistance . _- 9 9 2,114 +124 29, 997 +11.2 91.1 14. 19 
“+ Old-age assistance *_..........-- 9 9 1, 457 +16.3 18, 013 +15.3 54.7 12. 36 
19. 1 Aid to the blind *....---..-_.__. 9 9 ’) 926 7) 28 14. 47 
38. 40 Aid to dependent children *___. 9 9 593 +4.2 11, 058 +5.0 33.6 18. 65 
) Emergency subsistence payments ¢ 9 | 9 | eee ff ES ES a TSS 
esse ERS Seco ae 9 69 (7) 345 (7) 1.0 5.00 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 2.—Relief in rural and town areas for the month of January 1938—Continued 
[Data reported to Social Security Board by State agencies for 385 rural and town areas in 36 States. Corrected to Mar. 25, 1938] 





Relief in rural and town areas, January 1938 





: Obligations incurred for payments to 
Cases receiving relief cases 


























Type of assistance re 
towns | Agencies ae Percentage | Percentage Average 
=, reporting (+) or de- ( ord i> distribu- par aaa 
agen : — en ion 0 
reporting Number —* ) Amount — ) total by 
December December | . *¥Pe © 
1937 1937 assistance 
TExas (26 CountTiEs)—Total__....-...--.----.------ 26 101 11, 774 +0.1 $154, 445 ~T 100.0 $13.12 
Public assistance, total - --.--.--.--.----..-.--------------- 26 93 11, 463 —.4 153, 978 =.4 99.7 18 
General relief_..............-.--.---------------------- 21 21 577 +19. 0 5. 345 +30.7 3.4 0% 
Aid to veterans. _.-----..-..-..----------------------- 22 22 465 —1.3 12, 450 —1.2 8.1 6.77 
Special types of public assistance - -.................--- 26 26 10, 406 —1.3 135, 895 =14 88.0 13.08 
Old-age assistance *_.....-..--..........-.--------- 26 26 10, 406 —1.3 135, 895 =i. 88.0 13.06 
Aid to the blind_..__....-- 


Aid to dependent children... 


me al subsistence payments °_____ 
ER 


UtaH (5 CounTiEs)—Total_____...____-- 


Public assistance, total 4............_..__-- 
Ee a. 

, Special types of public assistance - 
Old-age assistance *_.............__-. 
Aid to the blind ®_...........___- : 
Aid to dependent children *___.....__..__.__.___. 
E mcy subsistence payments ®_____._________._. 
SESE SS 


Virernia (13 COUNTIES)—Total. - -- 


Public assistance, total ._..............- 
General relief... 
Ee 
Special types of public assistance -___.__.____._..._.--- 

Old-age assistance .............._...--- 
ll * 
Aid to dependent children_______- 






























































E mcy subsistence payments *.___...____________- 10 10 312 (7) (12) (*) 
Ne cceecanatennctenmece s 8 20 (") 173 (*) qi) (8) 
WASHINGTON (6 CoUNTIEs)—Total_..._...____._._-- 6 19 5, 190 +5. 1 125, 373 +6. 5 100. 0 4. 16 
en caeanecncssensnebancone 6 16 45,129 +6. 7 125, 164 +6.8 99.8 24. 40 
General and veterans’__.....______- pcbneie asada 6 10 2, 386 +16.5 47, 365 +14.4 37.8 19. 85 
Special types of public assistance - sip siascbed 6 6 3, 139 +.8 76, 091 +1.0 60.7 4. 
Old-age assistance *_.........._- Srnakispidaimiagiedeicaeanel 6 6 2, 533 6 57, 248 +1.3 45.7 22. 60 
Aid to the blind *______.....____- Knnbandbtcinal 6 6 67 (’) 2, 331 (7) 1.8 4.79 
Aid to dependent children *___. IE ESA NK 6 6 539 5 16, 512 (19) 13.2 30. 63 
E ncy subsistence payments *___________________- 6 6 54 7 1, 708 (7) 1.3 31.63 
ESRD + OE eS eee aee 2 3 61 — 53.1 209 —A. 6 aan 3.43 
West Viroinia (4 CoUNTIES)—Total......____.____. 4 10 2,717 —2.4 35, 033 —2.6 100. 0 12. 89 
I ae ccc tec cn eccacncccoesee 4 8 4 2, 627 —2.8 34, 423 —2.5 98, 3 13.10 
General relief___...._- 3 : 4 4 1, 203 —6.7 11, 315 —8.9 32.3 9. 41 
8 types of public assistance -_.................-.. 4 4 1, 429 +.6 22, 971 +.9 65. 6 16. 07 
aT 4 4 928 —.4 12, 903 —.7 36.9 13.9 
EN a 4 4 39 (") 669 (") 1.9 (5) 
Aid to dependent children *__........__.__._...___- 4 4 462 4 9, 399 +4. 0 26.8 20. 
Emergency subsistence payments *_.__.______________- 4 4 6 ’) 137 (7) 4 (5) 
EEE OCN SS ASS IES a naa ne 1 2 90 (7) 610 (7) 1.7 6.78 
WISCONSIN (8 COUNTIES)—Total___..._.....___.__. 8 28 6, 733 +16.9 134, 119 +17.0 100.0 19. 92 
DT Te on cw mecussescsacne x 25 4 6, 603 +17.4 133, 157 +17.1 99.3 20.17 
Ea > 12 2, 184 +21.9 +19.5 29.8 18. 28 
Special types of public assistance._........_.__________ 8 8 4, 058 +.8 74, 640 +.7 55.6 18. 39 
ene 8 8 3, 199 +.7 52, 745 +.9 39.3 16. 49 
A S S 134 —1.5 2, 742 —1.2 2.0 20. 46 
Aid to dependent children °_ _. 8 s 725 +1.5 19, 153 +.6 14.3 26. 42 
icy subsistence payments*._........ 8 8 951 +157.0 18, 593 +200. 1 13.9 19. 55 
gE Ea a 3 3 130 —5.1 962 —1.3 on 7.40 























1 Data obtained from sample counties are believed to be representative for rural and town areas of the United States. Data for individual States, however, 
may not be entirely representative of individual types of assistance within those States. Figures for States are presented primarily for the use of persons inter- 
ested in the details of case loads and obligations incurred for payments to cases. 

4 Includes identical agencies reporting for both months and agencies beginning operations for the first time in January. 

$ Sum of public and private agencies does not equal total number of agencies, because 1 agency administered both public and private relief. 

4 Eliminates duplication in the count of cases receiving more than 1 t of public assistance. 

5 Aid to veterans for all States except New York is shown in separate line in total for sample areas. Aid to veterans in New York is included with general 
relief as the data are not reported separately. In State totals aid to veterans, when reported, is included with general relief except for southern States. The 
— of relatively small amounts of aid to veterans with amounts for general relief does not affect materially the average amount of relief per case for the latter 
type of assistance. : 

6 Emergency subsistence payments to farmers under the Farm Security Administration. Does not include loan clients. 

7 Percentage not computed on a base of fewer than 100 cases. 

8 Average not computed for fewer than 50 cases. 

* Administering this type of assistance under a State plan approved by the Social Security Board. 

10 Less than 0.05 —— 

11 Does not include recipients of State bonus payments and amount of payments. 

12 Percentage distribution not shown when amounts of relief are not available for any one type of assistance. 

13 Data not available. 


Data for January are estimated. 
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OLD-AGE INSURANCE 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


DIVISION OF OLD-AGE BENEFITS RESEARCH 


IN COOPERATION WITH THE 


BUREAU OF OLD AGE INSURANCE 


ANALYSIS DIVISION 


REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


The number of employer applications for identi- 
fication numbers has continued to grow. During 
February more than 50,000 were received in Balti- 
more, a figure slightly larger than the monthly 
average during the last half year. A large share 
of the present cumulative total of applications for 
employer identification numbers was filed in early 
weeks of the program, and figures for subsequent 
months have not shown the downward curve re- 
flected in employee applications for account num- 
bers. In February the largest number of employer 
applications forwarded from a single State was that 
reported for Texas, from which 8,385 applica- 
tions, or 16.6 percent of the total for the month, 
were received. 

The number of claims for lump-sum benefits and 
death payments forwarded to the Washington 
offices of the Board in February was somewhat less 
than that for the preceding month. As explained 
elsewhere, it is believed that this decline, which 
was not large, may be in part a result of circum- 
stances attendant on the business recession. 

Fewer applications for employee account num- 
bers were received in February than in any month 
since applications were first forwarded to the 
Board in November 1936. The figure for Febru- 
ary—about 432,000—may be compared with 
figures for the initial months of each of the last two 
quarters of 1937: July, 1.9 million; October, ap- 
proximately 852,000. This decline is a reflection 
of the fact that a very large proportion of the per- 
sons who ordinarily work in employments covered 
by the old-age insurance program already have 
taken this first step toward participating in the 
system. In increasing measure, the applications 
received currently tend to reflect the entry of 
young persons into fields of covered employment 
and the transfer of other workers to such fields, 
while in the early period the preponderance of the 
applications doubtless represented workers already 
in jobs where they were receiving wages which may 
be counted toward old-age benefits under title I] 
of the Social Security Act. 
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The Treasury-Post Office appropriation act, 
with provision for financing the old-age reserve 
account and, therefore, lump-sum benefits for 
the fiscal year 1938-39, was approved by the 
President on March 28. The current status 
of the account is given elsewhere in this Bulletin. 
Disbursements for both lump-sum benefits and 
death payments are rising constantly although 
the totals are still small, because of the fact that 
monthly payments are not payable until 1942. 
The cumulative disbursements for benefit pay- 
ments from June 1937 through February 1938 
are shown in the accompanying chart. 


Chart I.—Cumulative disbursements for old-age insur- 
ance lump-sum payments, June 1937 through Feb- 
ruary 1938 
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During the month a number of field offices 
have been consolidated, notably a group in the 
Chicago area. Further progress has been made 
in posting wages to the employee ledger sheets 
in Baltimore. Although only a few million of 
approximately 35 million have been carried 
through all the various mechanical processes, the 
earlier operations have been completed for more 
than 90 percent of all the wage reports turned 
over to the Social Security Board by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, and the later stages of 
this work can proceed at an accelerating pace. 
These records have not yet been used for the 
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computation of lump-sum benefits and death 
payments. 

Taxes under title VIII for the third quarter 
of the fiscal year 1937-38 became payable at the 
end of March. The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, Guy T. Helvering, announced on 


March 30 that blank Forms SS—1a had been mailed 
to more than 1.8 million employers for use in filing 
tax and information returns. These returns will 
show amounts of wages paid for employment in 
covered occupations and will be used later in 
computing benefits for qualified workers. 


CLAIMS FOR OLD-AGE BENEFITS 


Of the cumulative total of 107,404 claims for 
lump-sum payments received in Washington by 
February 28, 86.7 percent had been certified for 
payment by that date. The number of claims 
received in February was slightly lower than in 
January—18,200 as compared with 19,400. The 
average amount rose from $31.68 in January to 
$34.69 in February. While the average payment 
for lump-sum benefits at age 65 has exceeded the 
average death payment during several months, 
over the whole period during which these claims 
have been payable the average lump-sum benefit 
is $27.53 and the average death payment is $28.08. 
The fact that these payments are based on average 
recorded wages of less than a thousand dollars 
throws no significant light on wages in general. 
The program is still new and unfamiliar to many. 
The span of covered employment is still short, and 
many potential claims have not yet been filed. 

There is considerable difference in the average 
value of claims per State. Many of these differ- 
ences are inconsequential because of the very small 
samples which they represent. As time goes on, 
however, large claims will be concentrated for the 
most part in the States where wage rates are high, 
and low-value claims will be filed from ‘regions 
where earnings are low or where a low percentage 
of covered to total employment reflects the fact 
that many persons are working in both covered 
and noncovered employments. A comparison of 
the figures for different States shows that the 
averages vary from a low of $20 to a high of 
$41. No general inferences can be drawn from 
these figures because of the limitations on the 
nature and amount of the wages on which these 


lump-sum payments are based under the Social 
Security Act. The highest lump-sum payment 
recorded in February was made to an employee in 
the State of New York who had worked for seven 
firms simultaneously and received $1,001.67 as the 
lump-sum benefit payable at age 65. The largest 
death payment, made in Kentucky, was $390.83. 
The smallest claim still amounts to only a few 
cents, but only 10 percent of the claims certified in 
February were for amounts of less than $5. 

The largest number of claims received in any 
month is that for December 1937, when 20,683 
claims were received in Washington. The slight 
decline since December has been attributed by 
some to the fact that with increased unemploy- 
ment workers have not been assisted by employers 
as frequently as before and so have not filed their 
claims as promptly. While this inference cannot 
be substantiated by figures now at hand, it is 
reasonable to assume that some such factor is at 
work, in view of the fact that both the amounts 
of the payments and the number of potential 
claimants are growing constantly. 

Of the 16,294 claims certified by the Board in 
February, 57.4 percent represented death pay- 
ments, while 42.6 percent represented lump-sum 
benefits payable to eligible workers at age 65. 
Over the whole period during which these claims 
have been payable, the number of death claims 
exceeded life claims, as was expected. These 
lump-sum amounts, certified to eligible workers or 
their estates or relatives, are the only payments 
under the old-age insurance program at the present 
time. Monthly benefits will be payable to quali- 
fied workers starting with 1942. 
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Table 1.—Old-age insurance: Number of claims for lump-sum payments received in Washington, and number of 
claims and average payment certified to the Secretary of the Treasury by the Social Security Board, during the 





























month of February 1938, by States ' 
Total claims for lump-sum payments| ©aims for —o benefits at Claims for death payments 
State 

Number of | Number of} Average | Numberof| Numberof| Average | Numberof| Numberof| Average 

claims claims payment ¢ claims payment claims ane payment 

received certified certified received certified certified received certified certified 
| ey eee y 107, 404 93, 069 $27. 81 50, 626 45, 153 $27. 53 56, 778 47,916 $28. 08 
| , rene 18, 214 16, 204 34. 69 7, 750 6, 935 35. 61 10, 464 9, 359 34. 00 
I  nncciinsncidktinnaipaniinane eam aieleaes 315 256 26. 17 92 58 35. 16 223 198 23. 54 
3 i 4 | 2 fe: 2 | rae 
EE Re aS aa Se 45 31 24.71 14 12 16.17 31 19 30. 10 
SS aE a SS ay 140 169 23. 85 43 66 25. 11 97 103 23. 04 
a ain soap edgar anoint adipic $94 759 38. 18 363 323 39. 61 531 436 37.12 
Colorado... 105 90 40. 91 49 36 44. 33 56 54 38. 63 
EE a ee nee 418 436 36. 62 239 261 36. 96 179 175 36. 12 
| Se és 52 38 33. 29 35 21 28. 38 17 17 39. 35 
aa ee 106 99 35. 97 49 47 41. 46 57 52 31. 01 
tt tantiliedidndcsdecbesawhaddnehen 158 112 28. 76 71 28 28. 71 87 84 28.78 
died deuindspeccadkeeewniioaassapaeda 297 259 26. 18 81 35 32. 04 216 224 25. 27 
Ae nace Bil tice danedeinnindcegmaiiotiaeaael 13 19 28. 86 6 y 25. 14 7 10 32. 21 
I = 57 48 34.19 26 21 36. 35 31 27 32. 51 
SEE OS Se ee ee ee 1, 082 1, 033 38. 09 488 443 36. 50 594 590 39. 29 
Indiana 567 496 33. 90 266 219 32. 84 301 277 34. 73 
 } 217 147 27. 30 100 77 28.14 117 70 26. 38 
= 199 204 28. 04 93 98 27. 92 106 106 28.14 
AE EE rene 250 247 30. 00 110 106 30. 03 140 141 29. 98 
Ee 237 168 28. 87 69 55 31. 39 168 113 27. 64 
Se 145 143 30. 18 82 76 31. 08 63 67 29.15 
EE ee ae es 268 258 35. 55 oF 85 46.15 174 173 30. 34 
Massachusetts. ____. 930 961 35. 67 505 544 34. 84 425 417 36. 76 
Michigan ............... 865 7 35. 99 337 301 35. 14 528 429 36. 58 
I ici dass Wheel insist olen eiskieeaiadnetackdoal 255 14 38.71 113 81 37. 78 142 73 39. 75 
tl antieinedl 95 74 22.77 26 . 14. 18 69 66 23. 81 
Missouri__.- ore 506 526 30.72 223 221 33. 81 283 305 28. 48 
Montana 7 53 40. 92 27 24 40. 04 43 29 41. 65 
inn se ca nmasiigtsensdaliiiiid 110 66 34. 69 65 42 29. 53 45 24 43. 73 
EE ere. See 25 24 32. 89 8 8 25. 77 17 16 36. 45 
New Hampshire. ._-__..- PF MEE 6 101 28. 31 56 55 27.92 40 46 28. 79 
EE a a Sere! 767 781 39. 92 332 349 39. 85 435 432 39. 97 
eee 37 30 26. 09 19 10 20. 03 18 20 29.12 
 ). =a 2, 122 1, 784 39. 59 884 771 39. 61 1, 238 1,013 39. 58 
North Carolina. .............. 380 363 22. 95 87 86 29. 18 293 277 21. 02 
North Dakota 21 x 26. 18 7 3 26. 68 14 5 25. 87 
=a aie 1, 353 1, 193 37. 31 620 552 35. 36 733 641 39. 00 
| Sa 206 229 34. 91 70 85 31. 80 136 144 36. 75 
a acl 177 146 31. 05 92 81 30. 69 85 65 31. 51 
ESS 1, 855 1, 653 38. 41 854 762 39. 51 1,001 891 37. 47 
Rhode Island. 173 150 35. 16 88 72 35. 40 85 78 34. 93 
South Carolina. ‘ 206 197 20. 26 46 22 20. 68 160 175 20. 21 
South Dakota_._._- 2 8 34. 86 12 2 52. 87 16 6 28. 85 
Tennessee__ 318 289 25. 09 90 64 30. 37 228 225 23. 59 
Texas... 670 508 28. 38 252 197 26.77 418 311 29. 41 
RS a: 4 51 35. 79 12 9 37. 86 37 42 35. 54 
Vermont 47 51 31. 73 25 29 28. 53 22 22 35. 95 
irae 347 305 29. 71 115 103 35. 89 232 202 26. 55 
Washington iota 260 250 32. 75 116 120 33. 66 144 130 31. 92 
i “ES 240 201 31. 03 67 58 26. 35 173 143 32. 93 
Wisconsin... ..__. Eee . 404 366 35. 89 212 190 35. 97 192 176 35. 81 
8 SPE SE a a Te 25 27 31. 63 14 10 35. 98 ll 17 29. 06 
Foreign 3._....._.._.. talib ipltteaiaatiiaabdahentte 8 3 33. 53 4 © eancnntocen 4 3 33. 53 























1 All claims that have been received to date are those which are satisfied under the provisions of title II by a lump-sum payment amounting to 3 percent 
of total taxable wages. This is the only type of claim payable before Jan. 1, 1942, 
+Claims received in Baltimore from persons in foreign countries, 
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APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYEE ACCOUNT NUMBERS 


There was a considerable decline in the number 
of applications for employee account numbers 
received in the Baltimore office of the Social 
Security Board in February as compared with 
preceding months. This downward trend, how- 
ever, has been less rapid than was anticipated in 
some of the early estimates. During the current 
fiscal year these applications have been received 
in Baltimore as follows: 


Number of 
applications 
1937: Month received 
EELS RE ey ene nee 1, 907, 746 
eo enemas 1, 591, 504 
eet thin wid ce bcnnosadiduncnee 1, 054, 643 
lias Aika pS iesin dwar ndadde 851, 845 
Es ee 685, 857 
i nner cticenmihin cane 635, 617 
1938: 
Ei tbbknckn ad chin cdeneivacse 661, 566 
asa a incalches sdianinrs in com liinn anand 431, 806 


The cumulative total as of February 28 is 
37,781,710. 

These applications (Form SS-5), which were 
filed with post offices throughout the United 
States in the early months of registration, are now 
deposited with field offices of the Board. The 
information provided on this form is used in 
establishing the records of wages which may be 
counted in computing a worker’s benefit. 

Because of the purposes for which account 
numbers are issued and the procedures involved, 
neither the figure for applications received cur- 
rently nor the cumulative total can be considered 
as a measure of employment covered by the old- 
age insurance program. Account numbers have 
been issued to persons in excepted employments, 
to workers under the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, to many persons over 65 years of age, and 
to persons who may not have been working at all. 

The State from which the largest number of 
applications has been received is New York, with 
more than 5 million. Pennsylvania is next, with 
more than 3 million. As indicated in table 2, 
there are nine other States from which more than 
a million applications have been received. Fig- 
ures which will be available later, indicating by 


States the distribution of wages from covered 
employment and the number of active accounts, 
will tend to give added meaning to State com- 
parisons. For the present the table must be used 


Table 2.—Applications for employee account numbers 
as of Feb. 28, 1938 


























Number of applications 
State 

Cumulative | Month of 

to Feb. 28 February 
er ee Pee ere ees one we 1 37, 781, 710 431, 806 

I cuiktedguccsanenedasewsnndeaoieaiue 509, 805 

ieee i eps drhandihaa mp Shs soseh sien ie aee 16, 461 § = 
hs hindered nian aeiiittededel aibeneiaigaied 130, 428 3, 165 
0, SESE 249, 144 4, 455 
I  ciiclascn dicasibtlpncinindincoobantessdaaiké scimsabe siete 2, 394, 046 26, 081 
SE itkdntcncuntannesconecushbeadeeanions 291, 841 2, 957 
hich pbb tnnhcnannnawekedenmbdiieee 640, 695 4, 331 
EOS Hee ae? 85, 520 
Ee SAID cinco cnnncininanminiontineiied 235, 730 2, 863 
Sik iacicke cinta devi tahsesia dndiaeastin tonvaiaiasdsbicnaaakacs 530, 612 10, 256 
RS SPS SS eee RTA SES 651, 019 8, 865 
SSS ee oe 123, 737 1, 089 
i dinieboumtiedbiiinins simasenubnniiaietbiin 118, 859 1, 282 
TENE SS eReK CPS: 2, 703, 193 11, 599 
IS ahinasintink acini sins ase ichinnn inckenahdnisanigeaetadle | 1, 017, 780 6, 771 
DE diwtnrcecsncaneséuccedaccanesteeewaieaedics 477, 426 3, 787 
NG ritacedchetinncdakmanhundheeceatel 383, 558 5, 101 
EE EA ee eS 545, 991 13, 943 
I diene Gn diphindamwetatieieinabiehaeibed 485, 455 9, 553 
EERE PE ee eA 253, 405 3, 465 
i nhinlosts dinlaiticess nitineiaiiceninsanesencoiseeiaeabsmad ' 535, 344 7, 558 
EE NS EL 1, 625, 714 9, 474 
ss Ee ae: 1, 788, 407 16, 265 
_ I osee em 640, 302 7, 507 
ALIAS: 269, 71 6, 290 
ai iran che Salaam win om ucak einen 1, 003, 239 14, 171 
OE ae eee SAN 136, 190 3, 019 
IN tavesliisictcalcareistlevniasthdssnis eheinaltcignigsidaastsndomdemtial 251, 141 3, 012 
Na i li lial 35, 229 484 
SE ee 163, 842 1, 681 
ES eas 1, 399, 655 9, 319 
eer 86, 505 1, 674 
EE eae 5, 235, 7 64, 337 
eS a 748, 651 7,326 
RR cdochs ss edsnan seuucaamensis | 82, 950 717 
Ea Se ay oe 2, 253, 368 27, 403 
(ae ; aaommeeavniamene | 511, 187 10, 412 
Oregon. ...... De sachet sine ainn meme nase --| 312, 407 2, 998 
Pennsylvania... _._- = rs | 3, 309, 897 3A, 138 
ha ta wns dled sccichieiccnas Reiieaichas eae 278, 635 2,010 
South Carolina............ puicicadadan 392, 045 4, 264 
eae 96, 645 1, 267 
PR eee See 593, 382 7, 666 
I dale ecealciiephei stcinhneec goes be otehcarraitseontenna 1, 511, 361 30, 399 
AN ae Se arenes ee 139, 507 1, 822 
0 EE ee eae Ss 88, 054 859 
a eee: 565, 900 7, 715 
ca 526, 306 5, 883 
ES ALS SE 512, 585 10, 515 
0, SF Ee 782, 144 2, 349 
| A Re ae a eS A 60, 346 627 

















u“-_- received in the Baltimore office from a person ina 
guardedly, and changes from month to month must 
be considered of minor importance unless they 
show persistent tendencies which call for further 
study. 
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ed EMPLOYEE ACCOUNT NUMBERS 
ts _ P , 
me | Although many of the characteristics of the They were made available through several differ- 
si gainful workers of 1930 are known and although ent sources and in a number of instances were 
many facts regarding the age, sex, and race of ' turned in by persons not actually covered under 
Drs the population are shown in the last population — the old-age benefits program of the Social Security 
census, no reliable data bearing on these matters Act. For the most part, however, they were dis- 
me have become available in the last 7 years. Changes tributed by employers and filed by covered work- 
8 F ‘ i . 5 . 
nd since that time have been a matter of estimate ers. The major part of the registration was ac- 
at rather than of count. complished in a relatively short period of time. 
y ‘ ‘ , ‘ P 
we The data available in connection with appli- The first months of enumeration brought more 
ws | ations for social security account numbers are than 26 million forms to the Baltimore record- 
m | very useful in helping to fill the gap in our infor- _ keeping office. There is reason to think that this 
%s |) mation for a large segment of the population. first group of applications was representative of 
/ a These applications, usually known as SS-5’s, _ the covered population, that most of the persons 
957 | ° . . 
331 were first filed in the month of November 1936. were employed at some time in the weeks when 
520 
2 | 
26 | Table 3.—Age and sex distributions of data in 11,415,355 applications for employee account numbers (SS-5’s), by 
/ Social Security Board Regions ' 
2 | 
mH T | Region 
* otal, 
101 Age group — I — 
a nti I | 1 | ul | IV | Vv | VI Vil | Vill | Ix | x | x1 | xu 
465 
an Number in each age group 
265 ens 
0 Total ' 
171 
4 oe 11, 415, 355 |1, 123, 453 |1, 756,475 |1, 575,738 | 858,416 |1, 652,823 |1,311,740 | 720, 618 |413, 810 |571, 143 }462, 307 }209, 708 } 750, 129 
= Eee 490,919 | 57,076 | 67,410 | 74,540| 45,823 | 57,480 | 48,020 631 | 16,705 | 22,666 | 17,919 | 9,109 | 25,540 
t Sc caicceshadicenniecsce 1,983,241 | 192, 298,703 | 286,882 | 162,999 | 287,423 | 220,208 | 134, 320 | 73, 280 | 91, 664 | 73,980 | 36,025 | 115, 820 
"674 See 2, 004, 516 180, 771 296,717 | 268,040 167,233 | 278,460 | 229, 156 149, 446 | 73, 521 |104, 896 | 90,236 | 37,248 | 128, 792 
" 337 se ---| 1,709, 509 149, 956 251, 980 220, 583 136,945 | 248, 464 196, 286 122, 615 | 60, 259 q 81, 837 | 31,283 | 114, 297 
= Se cencesianckceagees tie 1,422,102 | 129,838 | 218,883 | 181,868 | 107,828 | 208,192} 167,537 | 94, 122 | 49, 508 | 75, 571 | 65,486 | 25,087 | 98, 182 
"a7 x 121, 240 194, 707 166. 962 81, 246 186, 591 138, 962 66,336 | 42,739 | 59,861 | 48,577 | 20,888 | 81,195 
403 106, 531 164, 691 143, 666 62, 752 156, 501 117, 529 50, 547 | 37,416 | 48,121 | 36,227 | 18,822 | 70,700 
- 82,922 | 123,458 | 107,426 | 44,203 | 111,872 | 87,904 | 34, 937 | 28, 535 | 34,855 | 23,753 | 14,665 | 54, 742 
4 61, 156 85, 472 76, 773 30, 659 74, 089 60, 046 24, 584 | 19,549 | 23,653 | 15,473 | 10,202 | 38,351 
” 138 41, 125 54, 454 48, 998 18, 728 43, 961 37, 002 14,080 | 12,289 | 14,852 | 8,819 | 6,374) 22,510 
, 010 | on 
; am | Male 
[ ER ore am i 
o4 a scictiicmnbeinant | 8,343,385 | 755,240 (1, 217,004 jl, 145, 964 | 615, 597 {1,282,201 | 964,914 | 530,990 |209,912 (432, 433 |364, 451 |167,607 | 567,072 
, EEE = | 272,870 | 29,665 | 34,433 | 38,270} 26,300 | 35,443 | 26,805 | 23,108 | 9,817 | 13,682 | 11,509 | 5,883 | 17,847 
B83 20-24 --| 1, 189, 935 104, 434 158, 358 164, 764 101, 948 185, 385 135, 460 86, 264 | 42,418 864 | 50,709 | 24,672 | 76,659 
) 515 ‘ i 1, 110, 691 183,620 | 179,273 113,751 | 201,481 154,315 | 104,059 | 49,842 | 75,018 | 68,536 | 29,089 | 93, 526 
S| 834 | 177,764 | 164,008 | 99,262} 194,385 | 146,696 | 90, 620 | 44, 669 | 72, 497 | 65, 800 | 25,661 | 86, 707 
627 | 89, 848 161, 513 141, 143 81, 432 169, 714 131, 027 71, 850 | 37,812 | 60,380 | 54,099 | 20,889 | 75, 564 
| 87,855 | 149,339 | 134,482 | 63,813 | 156,722 | 111,849 | 51,860 | 33,681 | 48,746 | 40,915 | 17,625 | 63, 362 
—— 81, 207 130, 536 120, 020 50, 504 135, 242 97, 535 40, 511 | 30,251 | 39,903 | 30,680 | 16,107 | 56,511 
ins 66, 345 102, 246 880 36, 612 75, 393 29, 195 | 23,800 | 29,557 | 20,613 | 12,885 | 45, 
50, 376 72, 218 67, 449 25, 819 65, 793 52, 649 21,113 | 16,741 | 20,565 | 13,648 | 9,073 | 32,216 
> 46, 977 43, 666 16, 057 39, 653 33, 185 12, 401 | 10,881 | 13, 221 7,942 | 5,723 | 19,327 
ust Female 
1ey 
her Total | 3,071,970 | 368,213 | 530,471 | 429,774 | 242,819} 370,622 | 346,826 | 198, 628 |113, 898 |138, 710 | 97,856 | 42,096 | 183, 057 
15-19 . 208, 049 27,411 32, 977 36, 261 19, 424 22, 037 21, 215 15,523 | 6,888 | 8,984] 6,410} 3,226 7, 693 
aerate? “| 793, 306 404 | 140,345 | 122,118} 61,051 | 102,038 | 93,838 | 48, 056 | 30,871 | 32, 800 | 23,271 | 11,353 | 39, 161 
RATS | 641,315 70,080 | 113,097 88, 767 53, 482 76, 979 74, 841 45, 387 | 23,679 | 29,878 | 21,700 | 8,159 | 35,266 
eee | 441, 606 50, 122 74, 216 56, 575 37, 683 54,079 49, 590 1,995 | 15, 590 507 | 16,037 | 5,622 27,590 
RISC OTRICT 326,831 | 39,990 | 57,370 | 40,725 | 26,396 | 38478 | 36,510 | 22,272 | 11,696 | 15,191 | 11,387 | 4,198| 22,618 
dh cthi dn ssid th wcmsaiaeaeinia ec | 249, 046 , 385 45, 368 32, 480 17, 433 29, 869 27, 113 14, 467 | 9,058 | 11,115 | 7, 3, 263 | 17,833 
ss ere 184, 586 25, 324 34, 155 23, 646 12, 248 21, 349 19, 994 10,036 | 7,165} 8,218 | 5,547 2,715 | 14,189 
ct oc sucseneted 115,710 | 16,577 | 21,212| 14,546| 7,501] 13,189] 12,511|  5,742| 4,735| 5,208| 3,140] 1,780] 9,389 
PE eae 72, 347 10, 780 13, 254 9, 324 4, 840 8, 296 7, 397 3,471 | 2,808 | 3,088 | 1,825 1,129 6, 135 
Sr 39, 174 1 7,477 5, 332 2, 671 4, 308 3, 817 1,679 | 1,408} 1,631 877 651 3, 183 









































See footnote at end of table. 
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Table 3.—Age and sex distributions of data in 11,415,355 applications for employee account numbers (SS-5’s), by 
Social Security Board Regions '—Continued 












































































































































Total, Region 
= TeXIT 
' I | Il | Ill | IV | Vv VI VII | Vill | Ix | x | XI | x 
Percentage in each age group 
Total 
sore 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 100. 00 100. 00 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.90 
4.21 5.08 3. 84 4.73 5. 3.48 3. 66 5. 29 4.04 3.97 3. 87 4.34 3.40 
17.37 17.17. 17.01 18. 20 18.99 17. 39 17. 48 18. 41 17.71 16.05 16.00 17.18 15. 44 
17. 56 16.09 16. 89 17.01 19. 49 16. 85 17. 47 20. 48 17.77 18. 37 19. 52 17. 76 17.17 
14. 98 13.35 14. 34 14.00 15. 95 15.03 14.97 16. 81 14. 56 16. 63 17.70 14. 92 15, 24 
12.46 11. 56 12. 46 11. 54 12. 56 12. 40 12.77 12. 90 11. 96 13. 23 14. 16 11. 96 13.09 
10. 59 10.79 11. 08 10. 60 9. 46 11. 29 10. 59 9.09 | 10.33 | 10.48} 10.51 9. 96 10. 
8. 88 9. 48 9. 38 9.12 7.31 9.47 8.96 6. 93 9. 04 8.43 7.84 8. 98 9. 43 
6. 56 7.38 7.03 6. 5.15 6.75 6.70 4.79 6. 90 6.10 5.14 6. 99 7.30 
4. 56 5.44 4. 87 4.87 3. 57 4.48 4. 58 3.37] 4.72] 4.14] 3.35] 4.87 5.11 
2. 83 3. 66 3.10 3. 11 2.18 2. 66 2. 82 1.93 2.97 2. 60 1.91 3. 04 3.0 
Male 
Nr iedicdhinessinasntedsaiaiis 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 
| ESS ere eerae 3.27 3. 93 2. 3.34 4.29 2. 76 2.78 4. 35 3. 27 3. 16 3.16 3. 51 3.15 
IE ioscan lientanistnn tntnsaiecned 14. 26 13. 83 13.01 14. 38 16. 56 14. 46 14. 04 16. 24 14.14 13. 61 13. 91 14.72 13. 52 
ee ere 16. 34 14. 66 15. 09 15. 65 18. 48 15. 72 15. 99 19. 60 16. 62 17. 35 18. 81 17. 36 16. 49 
RENE A a ere 15. 20 13. 22 14. 61 14.31 16. 12 15. 16 15. 20 17.07 14. 89 16. 76 18. 05 15. 31 15.20 
ES es 13.13 11.90 13. 27 12. 32 13. 23 13. 24 13. 58 13. 53 12. 61 13. 96 14.54 12. 46 13. 33 
gE eee 11. 51 11. 63 12. 27 11. 74 10. 37 12. 22 11. 59 9.77 11. 23 11. 27 11. 23 10. 52 11.17 
MS SS ee 9.94 10.75 10. 73 10. 47 8. 20 10, 55 10. 11 7. 63 10. 09 9. 23 8.42 9. 61 9.96 
See 7. 59 8.78 8.40 8.10 5.95 7.67 7.81 5. 50 7.94 6.84 5. 66 7. 69 8.00 
55-59 eal 5. 36 6. 67 5.93 5. 88 4.19 5.13 5. 46 3. 98 5. 58 4.76 3.74 5.41 5. 68 
EE ee 3. 40 4. 63 3. 86 3. 81 2.61 3.09 3.44 2. 33 3. 63 3. 06 2. 18 3. 41 3.41 
Female 
100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 100.00 
6.77 7.44 6.11 8.44 8.00 5. 95 6.12 7.82 6.05 6.48 6. 55 7.6 40 
25. 82 24. 01 26. 02 28.42 25. 14 27. 53 27.06 24. 19 27.10 23. 65 23. 78 26. 97 21. 39 
20. 88 19. 03 20. 96 20. 65 22.03 2.77 21. 57 22. 85 20.79 21. 54 22.17 19. 38 19.27 
14.37 13. 61 13. 76 13.16 15. 52 14. 59 14.30 16. 11 13. 69 16. 22 16. 39 13. 36 15.07 
10. 64 10. 86 10. 63 9. 48 10. 87 10. 38 10. 53 11. 21 10. 27 10. 95 11. 64 9. 97 12.36 
8.11 9.07 8.41 7. 56 7.18 8.06 7.82 7.28 7.95 8.01 7.83 7.75 9.74 
6.01 6. 88 6. 33 5. 50 5.04 5.76 5.76 5.05 6. 29 5.92 5. 67 6.45 7.75 
3.77 4. 50 3.93 3.38 3.13 3. 56 3.61 2.89 4.16 3. 82 3. 21 4.23 5.13 
2.35 2. 93 2. 46 2.17 1.99 . 24 2.13 1.75 2. 46 2.23 1. 86 2. 68 3.35 
1.28 1. 67 1.39 1.24 1.10 1.16 1.10 . 85 1.24 1.18 . 90 1. 55 1.74 









































1 Region I: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island. Region II: New York. 
nia, West Virginia, North Carolina, Maryland, District of Columbia. 

bama, Georgia, F 

kansas, Oklahoma. 


California, Oregon, Washington, Nevada. 


vania, Delaware. ion IV: V 
VI: Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin. on VII: Tennessee, Mississippi, Ala 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska. Region 1X: Missouri, Kansas, Ar 


Idaho, Utah, Colorado, Arizona, Wyoming. Region XII: 


Region Ill: New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
ion V: Kentucky, Ohio, Michigan. Region 
lorida, South Carolina. Region VIII: Iowa, Minnesota, North 

on X: Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico. Region XI: Montana, 


Source: Compiled from data furnished by the Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Baltimore Operations Section. 


this first drive was made, and that they were sim- 
ilar in important respects to gainful workers enum- 
erated in the 1930 census. 

The data giving the characteristics of these 
persons result from a count of about 11.5 million 
of these early applications. The first 10 million, 
selected at random, represent the bulk of the early 
applications with no special selection and show 
an uneven geographic distribution. Various other 
peculiarities grew out of administrative procedures. 
When an examination of the figures on a State 
basis indicated that some areas were insufficiently 
represented, especially certain western States, ad- 
justments were made so that the tabulations 
68 


would be more typical of the entire country. This 
was done by making a supplementary run of cards 
for certain States. The new data served to bal- 
ance the early deficiency, bringing the percentage 
representation for each State to at least 40 percent 
of the total applications for that State and the 
total of the sample to about 11.5 million cases. 

It can readily be seen from the history of this 
material that it has certain special aspects that 
must be kept clearly in mind in drawing conclu- 
sions. One of these is that it is not a cross section 
of employed or covered workers at any one time. 
Another is that it cannot throw light on changes 
in the number of persons under old-age insurance 
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week by week. Clearly, there is some flow, some 
turn-over; there is a small percentage of duplica- 
tion; and undoubtedly some unemployed and 
noncovered workers are included. 

By and large, however, these 11,415,355 appli- 
cants are analogous to the gainful workers of 1930 
who would have been covered then had the Social 
Security Act been in force. Moreover, independ- 
ent estimates of exclusions and inclusions on the 
basis of occupations reported in the 1930 census 
and the age distribution in both groups bear out 
these conclusions. The unemployment reported 
in a random sample representing 1 percent of the 
first 26 million applications is extremely low. 
This sample has been distributed according to date 
of application, and the earlier applications report 
very much less unemployment than did those at a 
somewhat later date. This fact gives some 
support to the assumption, based mainly on a 
knowledge of the administrative procedures, that 
most of the persons who filed these 11.5 million 
applications were actually working in the period 
under consideration. 

In summary it may be affirmed that although 
these data certainly contain exceptions to the 
prevailing type of persons included, the exceptions 


are so few in number that they do not greatly 
influence comparisons by State, age, sex, or race. 

The tables show a correspondence in the age 
curves from State to State somewhat exaggerated 
in the percentages by the concentration between 
ages 20 and 30. There are striking differences for 
the upper and lower ages. Even when differences 
in age distribution in different parts of the country 
are taken into account and correlations and com- 
parisons made with other population data, it is 
apparent that older persons in the East are holding 
their own in employment better than in the West. 

Another conspicuous feature of the series is 
the rapid fall in the numbers representing women 
in covered employment after 40. The men con- 
tinue to be active in the labor market for a longer 
span of years than the women. 

Granted the cautions noted above, these data 
can be used for many types of analysis by areas 
and ages. They are important as a basis for com- 
parison with other samples and with data from 
current employee applications. In the course of 
time, further light will be cast on this representa- 
tion of early applicants by such comparisons and 
by data available from the wage records in the 
Baltimore office of the Board. 


Table 4.—Age, sex, and race distributions of data on 11,415,355 applications for employee account numbers (SS—5’s), 















































































































































by States i 
Alabama Arizona 
S Male : Female os Male Female 
an an 
Ageg ) “a re et ies a arma gece Age grou “3 
PEP i as | 2 Z2ieisiz 2 iRegis oo i ati 2 eres eee B Py 
3 S = 2 g S a 2 | ° 3S a Ey 4 S a s 
a = s Z 5 | & Z ro) s = = no. © - = Zz 1 °o 
| Number in each age group Number in each age group 
Total. 123, 185} 96, 433) 68, 579)27, 838 16) 26,752) 23,721) 3, 029 2 Total__| 29, 276] 24,448] 20,555} 606] 3, 287 4, 500] 45] 281 
15-19... .. 5,227} 3,511] 2,730 . === 1,716} 1,627 = ee 1,362} 1,045 916 9 1 287 4 26 
20-24... .. ..| 21, 186] 14,791) 10, 863} 3, 928).....- 6,395; 6,018 , ee |  Saeee 5, 249} 3,973} 3,300 84 589) 1, 184 7 85 
a | 24,471] 18,131] 12,778] 5,351 2} 6,340] 5, 464 875 lj} 25-290.......- 5,554] 4,571) 3,848 117 925 3 55 
ae 21, 042| 16, 742) 11, 746) 4, 905 1} 4,300) 3,777 | 30-34....... 4,820} 4,101) 3,419 105 577 669 7 43 
35-30........ | 16, 743) 13,648} 9, 164) 4, 483 1} 3,005) 2,620)  466j/...._. ee 3,739] 3,200] 2,622) 91 496 486. 7 37 
Os sada 11,723} 9,714) 6,810} 2,900 4| 2,009) 1,732 276 l ------.-| 2,862] 2,457] 204 77 337 386 5 14 
th <> acené 9, 7,921) 5,655) 2, 262 4) 1,375) 1,133  ,_ = 2,325} 2,026) 1,708 58 260) 281 4 14 
60-64. ....... 6,443) 5,646) 4,032) 1,611 3 797 492 ae 1, 648} 1,489) 1, 288 29 172 149 6} 4 
65-50........ 4,542) 4,051) 3,025) 1,025 1 491 434 = a 1,100} 1,010 900 19 91 86 2 2 
. ae 2,512] 2,278) 1,776 a 234 215 Wisccenatl UP ekinsance 617 567 611 17 39 Giicwncs 1 
Percentage in each age group Percentage in each age group 
Total 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0} 100.0) 100.0] 100.0] 100.0} 100.0 Total__| 100.0} 100.0) 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 
| aa 42 3. 6 40 i. 6.4 6.9 ) Sa , 4.7 4.3 45 1.5 3.6 6.6 6.4 8.9 9.3 
 —ooER 17.2 15.3 15.8) 14. 1}...... 23. 9 x’ . Seow 17.9 16.3 16.0} 13.9} 17.9 26. 4 26.3} 15.5) 30.2 
anon 19. 9 18.8 18.6) 19.2) 12.5 23.7 23.0} 28.9} 50.0}|) 26-29........ 18.9 18.7 18. 19.3} 18.4 20. 3) 20. 5 6.7] 19.6 
ee 17.1 17.4 17.1} 17.9 6.3 16. 1 '3 2:4 = , am 16.5 16.8 16.6} 17.3) 17.6 14.9 14.9} 15.6] 15.3 
35-39....._. 13. 6 14. 2 13.4) 16.1 6.2 11.6 'sS @ > aa , 12.8 13.1 12.8} 15.0} 15.1 11.0) 10.8} 15.6) 13,2 
4-44.... 9. 5 10. 1 9.9} 10.4) 25.0 7.5 7.3 9.1) 50.0}) 40-44_......- 9.8 10. 0} 9.9) 127] 103 8.4 8.6) 111 5.0 
45-49......_. 7.6 8.2 8.3 8.1} 25.0 5.1 4.8 a i 7.9 8.3 8.3 9.6 7.9 6.2 6. 8.9 5.0 
ae 5.2 5.8 5.9 5.8] 18.8 3. 0 2.9 , ee ERE: 5.6 6.1 6.3 4.8 5. 2) 3.3 3.3] 13.3 14 
55-50. ....... 3.7 42 4.4 3.8 6.2 18 18 5 er 3.8 4.1 4.4 3.1 2.8 1.9 1.9 44 0.7 
Si cnsecac: 2.0 24 2. 6 5 0.9 0.9 GS Giewenall Ge eebacadse 2.1 2.3 2.5 2.8 12 1.0 > Meee 0.3 
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Table 4.—Age, sex, and race distributions of data on 11,415,355 applications for employee account numbers (SS-5’s), 
by States—Continued 






































































































































































































































































































































Arkansas California 
a Male Female + Male Female 
‘ = . 33 
ge group = 2 © & 2 ° be ge group | — = 2 ° be o- 2 ° 
2°; 2/2/81/8|212|8)8 ge; 2)2/8/2)/2)2)8)/3 
c = = Zz. 6 = = Zz 109 = = s a - eS ZzZ109 
Number in each age group Number in each age group 
Total__| 65,053] 52,953} 40, 568|12,354) 31] 12, 100} 10,935) 1, 163 2! Total_.'554, 869/416, 545/396, 664] 3, 453/16, 428) 138, 324]134, 355] 605] 3, 274 
— —_-——| —_—- | 
1§-19____..-- 2, 686} 1,884) 1, 569 314 1 786 15 1|| 15-19__._..._| 19,053} 13, 520] 12, 848 61 611} 5,533) 5,342 4 177 
eee: 10,711} 7,911} 6,290) 1,617 4) 2,800] 2,672 ae | ees 85, 485) 56,928) 54, 284 390) 2, 254) 28, 557] 27, 735 &4 738 
25-20. ......- 13, 016} 10,287) 7,870) 2, 412 5| 2,729) 2,477 _ aes i. _= 95, 943) 69, 436) 65, 444 572| 3, 420} 26, 507} 25, 844 116) 547 
30-34. _.....- ’ 9,096) 6,855) 2, 234 7} 1,963) 1,739 223 . 85, 957) 64, 809) 60, 946 537) 3,326] 21, 148) 20, 501 142) 505 
35-39. ....... 8, 457] 7,134) 5, 236) 1,891 7| 1,323] 1,123 _ =a 35-39........ 74, 149) 56, 564) 53, 398 553) 2,613} 17, 585) 16, 989 134 462 
40-44___.....| 6,321] 5,353] 3,970) 1, 3 968 821  , ee 4U-44_.___._. 60, 667) 46,894) 44, 900 431) 1, 563) 13,773) 13,338 92; 343 
45-49_.__.____ 5,197] 4,483) 3,362] 1,118 3 714 621 __, nee a 51, 610} 40, 729) 39, 150 372) 1, 207} 10,881) 10, 592 48 241 
50-64. .....- 3, 568} 3,135) 2,475 === 433 376 | Ee , 38, 731] 31, 554) 30, 524 284 746) 7,177) 7,007 33 137 
55-59__...... 2,494) 2,270) 1,797 224 195 =a  , rn 27, 346) 22,617) 22, 000 148 469} 4,729) 4,620 24 85 
60-64__.....- 1,544; 1,400) 1,144 255 1 144 125 _ See Sec cacucs 15, 928} 13, 494) 13, 170 105 219} 2 434) 2, 387 8 39 
Percentage in each age group Percentage in each age group 
Total__} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0} 100.0) 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 Total. 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 100.U} 100.0] 100.6) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0 
4.1 3.6 3.9 2.5 3.2 6.6 Fe 1.3) 50.0)) 15-19___...- 3.4 3.2 3.2 1.8 3.7 4.0 4.0 2.0 5.4 
SS 16. 5 14.9 15.5] 13.1) 12.9 23.1 il LL a 15.4 13.7 13.7] 11.3) 13.7 20. 6 20.6) 12.1) 22.5 
aes 20.0 19.4 19.4) 19.5) 16.1 22. 6 cs * 5 ae | 25-20....... 17.3 16.7 16.5) 16.6) 20.8 19. 2 19.2} 16.7) 16.7 
eae 17.0 17.2 16.9} 18.1} 22.6 16. 2 15.9} 19.2) 50.0)} 30-34......_- | 15. 5 15. 6 15.4) 15.5) 20.3 15.3 15.3} 20.4) 15.4 
a 13.0 13. 5 12.9] 15.3) 22.6 10.9 fs 5 === a } 13. 4 13. 6 13.5) 16.0) 15.9 12.7 12.7} 19.3) 141 
40-44__...... 9.7 10.1 9.8} 11.2 9.7 8.0 it a. 40-44........ | 10.9 11.2 11.3} 12.5 9.5 9.9 9.9} 13.2) 10.5 
i. =a 8.6 8.5 8.3 9. 0 9.7 5.9 5.7 _ eer wakes 9.3 9.8 9.9} 10.8 7.4 7.9 7.9 6.9 7.4 
50-54. ......- 5.5 5.9 6.1 5 ee 3.6 3.4 . , = 7.0 7.6 7.7 8.2 4.5 5.2 5.2 4.7 4.2 
=a 3.8 4.3 4.4 i Se 19 1.8 se 55-59... 4.9 5.4 5.5 4.3 2.9 3.4 3.4 3.5 2.6 
60-64__..._._ 2.4 2. 6 2.8 2.1 3. 2 1.2 1.1 - ae aaa 2.9 3. 2 3.3 3.6 1.3 1.8 1.8 1.2 1.2 
Colorado Connecticut 
= Male Female 3 Male Female 
a3 o3 
Age group | ~§ @ lo ~ 2 = te Age group gq ° ° Ss ° . pe 
as 3 = 2 s rc = - 3 aé 3 3 s a B e © 
ei; Zs /a/38 1/4138 | a | BIS 71 2/42 1/F |}31/38 1/2/8124 
& & S Zz °o & > z o |} & > vA ° & = Zz ° 
Number in each age group Number in each age group 
Total_.| 75, 593} 58,176] 56,349] 656] 1,171] 17,417] 17,225] 125 67 Total_ |208, 268] 142, 144|140, 093] 1,900] 142] 66,124] 65,838} 273) 13 
2,028) 1, 986 14 28; 1,278] 1,262 6 10|| 15-19........ | 11,055; 5,291) 5, 247 _ ae 5,764) 5,756 § ee 
8,085) 7,835 63 187; 4,141! 4,105 14 22); 20-24........ 39, 844) 21,081) 20, 885 194 2| 18,763) 18, 729 2 5 
10,012} 9,740 89 183} 3,303) 3, 266 21 ae 33, 746) 20, 677| 20, 400 265 12] 13,069) 13, 008 59! 2 
8,764) 8,451 107 206} 2,434) 2,407 21 6} 30-34........| 26, 738] 18, 182] 17, 862 300 20} 8,556) 8, 491 oe 
7, 248| 6,971 44 183} 1,857) 1,823 26 8|} 35-39........ | 22,940) 16,345) 15, 940 371 34] 6,595) 6,552 41 2 
6,371) 6,146 74 151} 1,466) 1,447 18 1)| 40-44........ 22, 383) 17, 215) 16, 917 263 35} 5,168) 5, 139) 28 1 
5, 684) 5, 500 70 114} 1,242) 1,233 6 3}| 46-49........ 19, 742} 15,973) 15, 77 179 22} 3,769) 3, 748) 20) 1 
4,538; 4,414 64 60 851 847 3 1|}| 50-54........ 14, 831) 12, 606) 12, 455 142 9} 2, 225, 2, 211) Ml naka 
3, 273} 3, 187 41 45 623 516 - 55-50........ 10, 223} 8,836) 8,741 90 S| 1,2 7 1, 379) 7 1 
2,173} 2,119 40 14 322 319 || 60-64........ 6, 766) 5,938) 5,874 61 3 7 oan 2 1 
| 
Percentage in each age group | Percentage in each age group 
| 
Total._| 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0} 100.0) 100.0} 100.0) 100. 0) Total_.| 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 100. 0) 100. 0} 100.0 
peas Senses Sienets Rieanetnt econ —_—|—— 
| See 4.4 3.5 3.5 2.1 2.4 7.3 7.3) 48 14. 9| Saas 5.3 3.7 3.7 ae 8.7 8.7 i 
20-24. ......- 16. 2 13.9 13.9 9.6) 16.0 23.8 23.8} 11.2} 32.8)| 20-24........ 19.1 14.8 14.9) 10.2 1.4 28.4 28.4; 10.6) 38.4 
25-29. ....... 17.6 17.2 17.3} 13.6) 15.6 19.0 19.0} 16.8} 23.9)| 25-29.....__. } 16. 2 14.6 14.6) 13.9 8.5 19.8 19.8} 21.6) 15.4 
30-34_ .....-.. 14.8 15.1 15.0} 16.3) 17.6 14.0 14.0} 16.8 9. 0}| 30-34........ 12.8 12.8 12.8} 15.7} 14.1 12.9 12.9) 23.8/.-..-. 
35-39. ......- 12.0 12.4 12.4; 14.3) 15.6 10.7 10.6; 20.8] 11.9)| 35-39_.._...- 11.0 11.5 11.4) 19.4) 23.9 10.0 10.0} 15.0) 15.4 
40-44__..._- 10.4 11.0 10.9} 11.3) 12.9 5.4 8.4) 14.4 1. 5j| 40-44.......- | 10.8 12.1 12.1) 13.8) 24.7 7.8 7.8) 10.3 7.7 
45-49__...__- 9. 2 9.8 9.8} 10.7 9.7 2 7.2 4.8 4. 5 45-49........ 9. 5 11.2 11.2 9.4) 15.5 5.7 5.7 7.3 1 
50-54. ....._- 7.1 7.8 7.8) 9<.8 5.1 4.9 4.9 2.4 1. 5); 50-54.......- wok &.9 8.9 7.4 6.3 3.4 3.4 6. Uh séeee 
65-50. ....... 5.0 5.6 5.6 6.2 3.9 3.0 3.0 ee = 4.9 6.2 6.2 4.7 3.5 2.1 2.1 2.6) 7.7 
60-4__.....- 3.3 3.7 3.8 6.1 1.2 1.8 18 | Sage ee | 3.3 4.2 4.2 3.2 2.1 1.2 1.2] 0.8 7 
| 
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Table 4.—Age, sex, and race distributions of data on 11,415,355 applications for employee account numbers (SS-5’s), 
by States—Continued 





























































































































































































































































































































Delaware District of Columbia 
= Male Female a Male Female 
#2 22 
Age group 2 ° 2 ° ts Age group | _ 2 ° 
glal/elelgizl2elels z2}2a/slele|a/slels 
° ° = 2 = ° ¢ 2 ee) ° ° 3 ° © 3 
- - z Zz 1 ¢ = = zo - _ Be 1216 - = 21° 
Number in each age group Number in each age group 
Total__| 24, 570) 17,843) 16, 264) 1, 571 8| 6,727) 6,558 a Tot] _ |144, 353)101, 270) 76, 567/24, 447 256| 43, 08a 36, 964) 6, 115 4 
a 1,172 606 31 1 534 530 ., =a ) a: ee 6, 733) 4,302) 3,806 582 4; 2,341) 2,248 eae 
2, 285 170 2} 1,685) 1, 666 |, 20-24. ....... 28, 210) 17, 423) 13, 148) 4, 260 15] 10, 787; 9, 780) 1, 006 1 
2, 484 272 1} 1,386} 1,352 26-20_....... 28, 542) 19, 123) 13, 5090) 5, 466 58] 9, 41 8,070} 1,349)_..._- 
2,295} 267 1 887 848 .. See 30-34........ 23, 987) 16,953) 12,383] 4, 519 51| 7,034) 5,823) 1,210 1 
2, O87 261 3 740 708 ee 35-39_....... 17, 980} 13,153) 9,579) 3, 517 57| 4,827| 3,784) 1,043)...___ 
1, 931 553 535 eS GO eicscnens 12,950} 9,711) 7,539) 2,138 34| 3,239) 2,619) 618 2 
1, 697 ae 411 402 | eet 45-49........ 10,341) 7,974) 6,348) 1,609 17| 2,367; 2,000} 367)...... 
1, 258 Se 264 258  , eee 50-64........ 7,247| 5,757) 4,635) 1,111 11} 1,490} 1,266) 224)_..._. 
959 See 166 163 , eee eee 5,122} 4,171) 3,363) 804 4 951 818 133}...... 
662) | 101 96 Dnienaee a 3,241) 2,613) 2,167) 441 5 628 556 ), SOE 
Percentage in each age group Percentage in each age group 
Total 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0)_..... Total 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0 
4.8 3.6 3.7 2.0) 12.5 7.9 8.1 . == - ee 4.7 4.3 5.0) 2.4 1.6 5.4 6.1 LG oc 
aes 16.8 13.8 14.1} 10.8) 25.0 25. 1 Bh eee See 19.5 17.2 17.2) 17.4 5.8} 25.0) 26.5) 16.4) 25.0 
16.9 15.4 15.3} 17.3) 12.5) 20.6 Ge Sb Biciniat 25-29_......- 19. 8 18.9 17.8) 22.4) 22.6 21.9) 21.8 | 
an 14.0 14.4 14.1) 17.0) 12.5 13.2 12.9) 23.1)...... 30-34_......-. 16.6 16.7 16.2} 18.5) 19.9 16.3 15.8} 19.8} 25.0 
Pt ateses< 12.6 13.2 12.8} 16.6) 37.5 11.0 10,8} 18,9)...... ae 12.5 13.0 12.5} 14.4) 22.3 11.2 10,2} 17.0)...__- 
aaa 11.0 12.0 i) @ | = 8.2 Re Bi Gicccccls Geadance 9.0 9.6 9.8} 8.7) 13.3 7.5 7.1; 10.1) 50.0 
a aS 9.1 10. 2 10.4 | aa 6.1 6.1 5 Se 45-49_....... 7.2 7.9 8.3 6.6) 6.6 5.5 5.4) 6.0)...... 
Tip odecess 6.6 7.6 7.7 SS 3.9 3.9 7. eae 50-S4........ 5.0 5.7 6.9 4.5 4.3 3.5 3.4  \ ae 
Pp aceawes 4.9 5.8 5.9 ae 2.5 2.5 Fae 55-60_.......- 3.5 4.1 4.4 3.3 1.6 2.2 2.2 , > SRE 
a 3.3 4.0 4.1) > ee 1.5 1.5 a mein een 2.2 2.6 2.8 1.8 2.0 1.5 1.5 see 
Florida Georgia 
= Male Female a Male Female 
an an 
Age group a | @® lo : ice b Pom me ay Age group - 2 ey ~ ry > > 
aé = Fy 3 = £ 3 3 3 = E 2 = 
3 2/2/8144) 21)2/81/4 | 3 $\|4 21/2/2/8|3 
& & = Zz. °o & i Z. ° & & = Z ° & > Zz ° 
Number in each age group Number in each age group 
Nl 
Total__|134, 463) 99, 188) 75, 696/23, 423 69) 35, 275) 31, 510) 3, 753 12 Total _ | 167, 436/116, 963) 86, 874/30, 076 
15-19........| 6,568} 4,028) 3,289) 736 3} 2, 2,363} 176 ij] 15-19......-- 10, 127} 6,006} 4,480} 1, 526 
2-24... 22, 855) 14, 880) 11, 696) 3, 180 4| 7,975) 7,342 632 li] 20-24....... 31, 952) 19,882) 14, 390) 5, 490 
25-29... . 24, 832) 17, 541) 13,049) 4,477 15| 7,291) 6,424 865 _t . ae 35, 632) 23, 776| 17,063) 6,709 
0-4... ..-..- | 23, 439) 17,339) 12,850) 4, 480 9} 6,100] 5.307 790 3}} 30-34........ 27,795) 19,670) 14, 753) 4, 916 
35-39. .......| 17,919] 13,774) 9,971] 3,791 12} 4,145) 3,555 589) 1}} 35-39_......- 21,001) 15, 254) 11, 282) 3,970 
-44........ 13, 183) 10,337) 7,930) 2, 402 5) 2,846) 2,528 316) 2}| 40-44. ....._. 14, 596} 10,998) 8, 309) 2, 689 
45-49._......| 10,4904) 8,377} 6,604) 1, 763 10} 2,117} 1,922 ee 45-49. ....... 10, 862) 8,504) 6,682) 1,820 
9-54........ 6,960} 5,832) 4,562) 1, 263 7| 1,128) 1,035 92) 1}| 50-54........ 7, 6,161} 4,700) 1, 460 
ae 5,058} 4,301) 3, 464 834 3 757 693 63) 1}| 55-50_....... 5,026; 4,217| 3,235; 982 
@0-4........| 38,155) 2,77 2, 281 497 1 376 341 35) ae eee 2,877; 2,495) 1,980 514 
Percentage in each age group Percentage in each age group 
Total 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0} 100.0] 100.0; 100. al 100. 0 Total 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0} 100.0) 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0 
aa 4.9 4.1 4.3 3.1 4.4 4s 7.5 4.7 8.3)} 15-19_....._- 6.1 5.1 5.1 2 Se 8.2 8.5 = Sr 
17.0 15.0 15.5) 13.6) 65.8) 22.6 23.3) 16.8 8.3 = ae 19.1 17.0 16.6; 18.3) 15.4 23.9 ae 
Ss wr cseed 18. 5 17.7 17.2; 19.1) 21.7 20.7 20.4) 23.0) 16.7|) 25-20.......- 21.3 20. 3 19.6} 22.3) 30.7 23. 5 23.3) 26. 1).....- 
aaa 17.4 17.5 17.0} 19.1) 13.0 17.3 16.8} 21.1) 25.0 Ee 16. 6 16.8 17.0} 16.3 7.7 16.1 16.0} 16.9} 50.0 
35-30. ....... } 13.3 13.9 13.2} 16.2) 17.4 11.7 11.3} 15.7 8. 3}| 35-39__.. 12.5 13.1 13.0) 13.1) 15.4 11.4 10.8) 15.3)...... 
0-44... 2. | 9.8 10.4 10.5; 10.3 7.2 8.1 8.0 8.4) 16.7)}) 40-44________| 8.7 9.4 9.6 = SNe 7.1 7.0) 5 See 
45-49. | 7.8 8.4 8.7 7.5) 14.5 6.0 6.1 SS) ee 6.5 7.3 ue 6.1, 15.4 4.7 4.7) 4.6)...... 
-54....___. 5.2 5.9 6.0 5.4) 10.1 3.2 3.3 2.5 8.3}| 50-54........ | 4.5 5.3 5.4 4.9 7.7 2.8 a@ 6 4G... 
65-50. .......] 3.8 4.3 4.6) 3.6) 4.4 2.1 2.2 1.7 8. 4)} 55-50_....... } 3.0 3. 6 3.7 = ee 1.6 1.6 1.6} 50.0 
60-64.....__- 2.3 2.8 3.0 2.1 1.5 ) ha 5 ee fee 1.7 2.1 2.3 1.7 7.7 0.7 0.7 OWi6... 
| } 
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Table 4.—Age, sex, and race distributions of data on 11,415,355 applications for employee account numbers (SS=5's), 















































































































































































































































































































































by States—Continued 
Idaho Illinois 
3 Male Female a Male Female 
22 | e3 
Age group | — on 2 ° he _ Age group a @ ° a 
ize /slsi2(a]6]3 #laglelsleia|a/ sly 
= ~ = z1/o|]6 eE iz|a & = ei1zi1ds]e Fe iziés 
Number in each age group Number in each age group 
Total__| 24, 283) 20, 067) 19, 998 31 38} 4,216) 4,210 4 2 Total__|699, 143/500, 959/481, 93417, 110 1, 915/198, 184/193, 117) 4, 985 82 
15-19_______- 912) 588 aS ears 324 $23) .....- 4 ae 28, 358) 15,039) 14, 833 181 25) 13,319) 13, 256 61 2 
suibianeb! 4,291} 3,010) 3,005 1 4; 1,281) 1,280 1)_.....]| 20-24_______.|122, 755) 69,024; 67,366) 1, 553 105) 53, 731) 53, 144 573 14 
25-20......... 4, 3, 532) 3, 522 2 8 830 == ee 25-29._______|121, 192] 78, 064) 75,008) 2, 610 356) 43, 128) 42,053) 1, 053 22 
30-34.........| 3,545) 3,037) 3,028 4 5 508 506 ae 30-34_____...|102, 541/ 74, 635] 70,963) 3, 154 518) 27,906) 26,747) 1,144 15 
35-39__.....- 2,759) 2, 2, 352 4 4 399 397 1 1}} 35-30. ....... 84, 767| 64, 937) 61, 267) 3, 185 485/ 19,830) 18, 867 953 10 
40-44___..__- 2.378} 2,083}; 2,072 4 7 295 a Se 40-44_....... 75, 107| 59,351) 56, 587) 2, 547 217; 15, 756) 15,170 576 10 
45-49__..___- 186} 1,931) 1,923 3 5 255 __,, ere BPE 45-49. ._._... 64, 313) 52,813) 50,949) 1, 746 118} 11, 500) 11, 156 339 5 
50-54. _...._- 1, 764; 1,609) 1,603 4 2 155 _, een ae | 48, 103) 41, 127) 39,985) 1, O88 54) 6,976) 6,804 170 2 
55-50_....... 295; 1,181) 1,174 5 2 114 Desires ssh aca 55-60........ 32, 279) 28,313) 27, 597 688 28; 3,966) 3,877 KS 1 
60-64__._..-- 791 736 731 4 1 55 +See = 60-64. ....... 19, 728] 17, 656) 17, 289 358 9} 2,072) 2,043 28 1 
Percentage in each age group Percentage in each age group 
Total__| 100.0) 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0} 100.0 Total 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100 0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0 
18-19. __..... 3.7 2.9 CC Se ae 7.7 a TE 15-19_....... 4.1 3.0 ee? eee 6.7 6.9) 1.2] 24 
20-24. _...._- 17.7} 15.0) 15.0) 3.2) 10.5} 30.4) 30.4/..___. 50.0}| 20-24......_. 17.6} 13.8 14.0) 9.1) 85} 27.1) 27.5) 11.5) 17.1 
= 18.0} 17.6, 17.6) 6.5) 21.0) 19.7] 19.7] 25.0)..___. 25-20........ 17.3} 15.6] 15.6} 15.3] 18.6] 21.8} 21.8} 21.1) 26.8 
90-34........ 14.6 15.1 15.1) 12.9) 13.2 12.0 aS eee 30-34... ...... 14.7 14.9 14.7) 18.4) 27.0 14.1 13.8) 22.9) 18.3 
35-30. ....... 11.4 11.8 11.8) 12.9 10.5 9.5 9.4) 50.0)...._. Sa 12.1 13.0 12.7} 18.6) 25.3 10.0 9.8} 19.1) 122 
40-44__...._. 9.8} 10.4] 10.4) 129) 18.4 7.0 7.0) 25.0) 50.0}) 40-44.._..__. 10.7} 11.8} 11.7] 14.9) 11.3 8.0 7.9) 11.6) 122 
45-49. ....... a sae O86 OF WS O86 B8...1..2 45-49_..... 9.2} 10.5] 10.6) 10.2) 62 5.8 5.8) 6.8] 61 
50-54__.....- 7.3 8.0 8.0) 12.9) 5.3 3.7 RR eK 50-64........ 6.9 8. 2 8.3 6.4 2.8 3.5 3.5 3.44 25 
55-59........ 5.3 5.9 5.9) 16.1 5.3 2.7 ae Ae 55-60........ 4.6 5.7 5.7 4.0 1.5 2.0) 2.0 1.8 1.2 
60-64. _...... oY Mee < 3.7] 12.9) 26 1.3 Bi cdinthcbencinad 60-64.__..._. 2.8 3.5 3.6, 2.1) O85 1.0 1.0) 0.6] 12 
Indiana Iowa 
3 | Male Female S Male Female 
23 a3 
Age group | — 2 |e sie Agegroup | “¢ 3 |e ll siel 
> = rs 3 3 3 ( = S 3 = = 
$71 32/5/8/2)/2 12/8) 2 2 $/2/81/4/28)2/18/4 
= - eS Z } = - 7 rs) ~ = = Z } = S Z is 
Number in each age group Number in each age group 
Se ee Sill | a eee I all 
Total__ 375, 052 286, 335 273, 41911, 559) 1, 357) 88,717) 87, 148) 1, 556) 13 Total__|155, 740 114, 311/112, 703) 1,415) 193) 41,429) 41,165) 250) 14 
15-19........ 13, 253| 8,015| 7,861, 148 6) 5,238} 5,179] 58) 1] 15-19... 6,919} 4,098, 4,072) 23) 3) 2,821; 2,817) 2) 2 
BR ccncose 65, 960| 42, 603| 41,383) 1,131|  89| 23,357| 23,105) 252|..___. ] 90-24........ 27, 218| 16,124) 15,958} 140]  26/ 11,004) 11,063} 26) 5 
25-29. ....-.. 65, 610) 47, 252) 46, 392! 1,678; 182) 18 358) 18,054; 300 4)) 25-29......_. 27, 446) 19, 125) 18,884) 216 25) 8, 321) 8,275 42) 4 
30-34........| 56,701) 43,976) 41,757) 1,828; 391) 12,725) 12,409 310) 6|| 30-34.......- 22, 624) 17,033) 16,803) 207 23; 5,501) 5,551 38) 2 
35-39... ..-.. 52, 505) 41, 954) 39,376) 2, 203 375} 10,551) 10, 303 247) 1}} 36-39........ 18, 482) 14,323) 14,080) 202 41; 4,159 4,110 en 
40-44. ....._. 38, 192) 31, 455) 29, 637) 1, 653 165| 6,737) 6,591  _——_ 40-44........ 15, 923; 12, 505} 12, 405) 161 29) 3,328) 3,204 33} 1 
45-49_....... 31, 909; 26, 813) 25, 500) 1, 223 90; 5,096) 4,997 QS 1}} 45-49......_. 13, 892; 11,270) 11,112 133 25} 2,622) 2,596 = 
50-54... 2... 23, 716| 20,342] 19,466 839) 37) 3.374) 3,278) 101)_..... 80-54_... 10,691, 8,915} 8740| 159|  16| 1,776) 1,760| 16)...... 
66-60........ 16, 764} 14, 596) 14, 008 570 18} 2,168} 2,138 , ae 55-59........| 7,576) 6,461) 6,354) 104 3} 1,115) 1,102 > ee 
60-64. ....... 10, 442} 9,329) 9,039 286 4) 1,113) 1,099 60-64........ 4,969) 4, _ 4, 295) 70 2 602 597 5 outlell 
i oil 
Percentage in each age group Percentage in each age group 
Total__| 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100. 0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 Total_.| 100 o| 100.0} 100. o| 100. o 100. 0| 100. 0| 100.0} 100.0) 100. 
, =e 3.5 2.8 2.9 1.3 0.5 5.9 5.9 3.7 cf - . 4.4) 3.6 3.6 1.6 1, 6) 6. 8 6.8 0.8) 14.3 
20-24.____..- 17.6] 14.9] 15.1) 9.8) 6.6) 26.3) 26.5) 16.2)_.__.. | RE 17.5} 14.1) 142) 9.9) 13.5) 26.8) 26.9) 10.4) 35.7 
25-29.......- 17.5) 16.5) 16.6) 14.5} 13.4) 20.7) 20.7] 19.3] 30.8/] 25-29.....__. 7.6} 167| 16.8} 15.3) 12.9) 20.1) 20.1) 16.8) 2&6 
30-34... ..-- 16.1 15.3 15.3} 15.8) 28.8 14.3 14.2) 19.9) 46.1)) 30-34__...__. 14.5 14.9 14.9) 14.6 11.9) 13. 5 13.5; 15.2) 143 
35-39 ......- 14.0 14.6 14.4; 19.0) 27.6 11.9 1.8} 15.9 7.7\| 36-890........ 11.9 12.5 12.5} 14.3) 21.2 10.0 10.0} 19, 6}...... 
40-44___-___. 10.2} 11.0] 10.9) 14.3) 12.2 7.6 Se Oe. 40-44_....... | 10.2) 11.0) 11.0} 11.4) 15.0 8.0 8.0} 13.2) 7.1 
45-49.______-. 8.5 9.4 9.3) 10.6 6.6 5.8 5.7 6.3 7.7|| 45-49........ | 8.9) 9.9 9.8 9.4) 13.0 6. 3) 6.3) 10. 4)...... 
50-64__...... 6.3 7.1 y & 7.3 2.7 3.8 i | =e _) | 6.9) 7.8 7.8); 11.2 8.3 4.3) 4.3 6 @cccus 
66-69. ....... 4.5 5.1 §.1 4.9 1.3 2.4 2.5 / == 55-59.......- | 4.9) 5.7 5.6 7.4 1.6 2.7) 2.7 §. Zi..csse 
60-64.......- 2.8 3.3 3.3 2.5; 0.3 1.3 =) 60-@4A........ 3 3 3.8 3.8 4.9 1.0) 1.5) 1.4 2. Ol..sees 
72 
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Table 4.—Age, sex, and race distributions of data on 11,415,355 applications for employee account numbers (SS-5’s), 


by States—Continued 































































































































































































































































































Kansas Kentucky 
= Male Female =I Male Female 
22 2 
Agegroup | _ 2 ° ke on 2 ° Age group 2 
g##)2/2s|élala|2lélsz géig/2lelal2 2 § |: 
= - 4 Zz 19 - x is - = 4 Zz i ¢ = Zo 
Number in each age group Number in each age group 

Total__| 93,045) 72,322) 67,196] 4,408} 718] 20,723) 20, 261 450| 12 Total_.|144, 437/111, 359) 99, 778/11, 519) 62 33,078) 31, 260 
15-19........| 4,090] 2,653] 2,566) 71 16| 1,446) 1,434 8,329] 245 1} 2,240) 2,185 
PME... noncn 15, 287] 10, 254) 9,814) 365) 75] 5,033) 4,904 14, 590} 1, 185 6| 7,631| 7,462 
eee 16,033| 11,954| 11,280} 554| 111] 4,079) 4,013 17, 820} 1,814 5) 6,689) 6,395 
«= aaeere 14, 233] 11,227) 10,482} 636] 109) 3,006) 2,934 16, 488| 1, 777 8| 5,128] 4,794 
SRS 11, 869} 9,677) 8,802) 742) 133) 2,192) 2,099 13, 971) 1,877 5| 3,787| 3,487 
BR, ccceus 9, 878| 8,108} 7,314) 692} 102) 1,770) 1,604 10, 928} 1, 522 8| 2,786] 2,524 
ES Si cescs 8, 262} 6,843} 6,214) 520) 109) 1,419] 1,378 8, 906) 1, 241 9| 2,042) 1,858 
MU sy conce 236| 5,349) 4,912} 396) 41 887) 857 6,320) 871 11} 1,355} 1,251 
§5-60.......- 4, 287} 3,716} 3,426) 271 19} 71 548 4,534) 636 8| 902) 840 
as wens 2,861) 2,541) 2,377) 161 3} 320 310 2,892} 351 1 518| 464 

Percentage in each age group Percentage in each age group 
Total 109.0] 100.0! 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0 Total..| 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0] 100.0] 100.0 
ee webpages 
| 4.4] 3.7) 38) 16) 22) 7.0 ro a |, See 15-19_....... 40, 328 S&S: 21 2646 48. 26 2 
9-H.......- 16.4) 14.2) 14.6) 83) 10.4) 24.3) 24.6) 8&2) 16.7/| 20-24.._. 16.2) 14.2} 14.6] 10.3] 9&7] 23.1) 23.9} 92) 100.0 
25-29... 17.2} 16.5) 16.8 126] 15.5} 19.7| 19.8] 13.6) 41.7|| 25-29.....__. 18.2} 17.6] 17.91 158) 81) 20.2) 20.41 16,2).._... 
aR 15.3) 15.5) 15.6] 14.4] 15.2] 14.5) 14.5] 15.3] 25.0]| 30-84.....__- 16.2} 16.4) 16.5] 15.4] 12.9) 15.5) 15.3] 18 4/..___- 
35-30........| 12.8] 13.4) 13.1] 168] 185] 10.6) 10.4) 20.4) 8.3)| 35-30......__ 13.6} 14.2) 140) 163) 8&1) 11.4] 112] 16.5]...... 
De icone 10.6} 11.2) 10.9) 15.7) 14.2) 85) 84) 16.9)...... 40-44... 10.6} 11.2} 110) 132) 129) 8&4) 8&1) 144)...... 
45-49. ....... 89| 95) 9.3) 11.8) 152) 68) 68) 9 1)...... 45-49........ 85) @&1 8.9) 10.8) 14.5) 62) 59) 10,2)...._. 
ae 6.7 7.4, 7.3] 90] 5&7) 43 4.2} 6.5} 83) 50-64......_. 5.9} 65) 63) 7.6) 17.7) 41 40} 8 7|...... 
65-60. ....... 4.6 Eu 66H Oe «ORD 2.8 a0 Oi cows 56-50........ 4.2) 47 4.6) 5.5) 129) 27 27) 34)...... 
Peer &1) 3. 5) 3.5| 3.7) 0.4 1.5 Le Stas 60-64... 26, 29) 29) 30] 16 1.6 Le 2@cua 
Louisiana Maine 
= | Male | Female 3 Male Female 
“ re an a2 
Age group | — - © ° a -» | g 2 be ge group | —¢4 = z ° 2 
= | = 5 S a 2 S as = = S = 
é $i/2/%/2/8)2)2) 24 3 2/2/8/2)/212 1612 
= oe = Zz } = - Z ro _ ~ > Z ro) = z Zz 106 
Number in each age group Number in each age group 
|— ie ee SG gaa ar | 

Total. .|118, 695) 93,902) 67, 494/26, 318} 90) 24,793) 21, 211) 3, 579 3 Total_.| 94, 547) 66, 267| 66, 161 67| 30] 28, 280) 28, 251 18 11 
ae... 5,246] 3,208) 2,411) 883 4} 1,948) 1,779) 169)...__. 15-19.......- 4,205| 2,262} 2, 262)......|...... 1,043} 1,948/......|_..... 
eens 19,054| 13,154) 9, 774| 3,372 8| 5,900) 5,347) 551 2}| 20-24........ 14, 557| 8,846) 8, 884 5} 5,711} 5,707 3 1 
te | 22, 708| 17,281) 12,401| 4,860) 11) 5,427) 4,667) 760/_..... , e Renae 15, 059) 10, 146) 10, 130 11 5| 4,913) 4,910 1 2 
DRecancs | 20,743] 16,727) 11, 764| 4,945 18| 4,016) 3,321) 694 1]| 30-34........ 13, 353} 9,242) 9, 230 8 4| 4,111) 4,106 3 2 
- Seaee | 16, 703) 13,866} 9, 678) 4, 175 13] 2,837} 2,219) 618)/....-. 36-30........ 11,904} 8,399) 8,361 10 8| 3,505) 3,501 3 1 
Smee | 12, 253) 10, 477| 7, 463) 3,008 6} 1,776; 1,431) 345)_..... 40-44........ 10,220} 7,393) 7,379 8 6| 2,827, 2,823 1 3 
45-49... | 9,194) 7,850| 5,638) 2, 199 13] 1,344) 1,130) 214)/.....- 45-40........ 8,782) 6,610) 6,597 10 3} 2,172) 2,170 . es 
| aeeeee | 6,161} 5,363) 3,876) 1,479 8| 708) 661) 137)...... SS eee 7, 207| 5,659) 5,646 7 6} 1,548] 1,545) 2 1 
55-59 - 4,204) 3,804) 2,846) 952 6) 490) 435) 55)...... 55-59......-. 5,518} 4,530] 4,525 ees 988| 985 i 
eee 2,339} 2,082) 1,643) 436 3 257 ai} RPE 60-€4........ 3,742} 3,180) 3,177 1 2} 562) 3561 | ee 

ake Satay Haeves, aa 
Percentage in each age group Percentage in each age group 
: ee : — 

Total. 100.0) 100.0 100. 0| 100.0] 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0 Total 100.0; 100.0) 100.0! 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100 0 
15-19. | 44) 35] 36 34) 44 79) 84) 47)... 15-19........ 48 86 S@.cchee CT a Bae eae 
a | 16.1) 14.0) 145) 128) 8&9 8} 25.2) 15.4) 66.7]] 20-24.....__. 15.4) 13.4] 13.3] 10.5) 128) 20.2} 20.2) 167) 9.1 
ets 19.1} 184] 184] 185] 122] 21.9 0} 21.2 15.9} 15.3) 15.3) 16.4) 128) 17.4] 17.4) 5.6) 182 
90-34... | 17.5} 17.8] 17.4) 18.8) 20.0) 162) w 14.1; 13.9] 140} 11.9] 10.3) 145) 145] 166) 182 
aaa | 143) 14.8) 14.3) 15.9) 144) 114 12.6} 127) 127) 149] 20.5) 124) 124] 166) 9.1 
| alae 10.3} 11.2} IL1) 14) 67 7.2 10.8} 11.2) 11.2) 11.9) 15.4) 10.0)! 10.0) 5.6) 27.2 
45-49. | 77) 8&4 84) 84) 145) 54 9.3| 10.0) 100) 149) 7.7) 7.71 7.7) Ul. 
8-54... | 5. 2| 5.7 5.7, 5.6) 89} 32 7.6) 85) 85) 10.5) 15.4) 6&5) 6&4! 111) 9.1 
65-50... .__- | 361 40 4.2) 36) 67) 20 Sa €@8  €8. 2.2 3.5) 3.5) 111) 91 
aN ae 2.2 24) 16) 3.3 1.0 40) 48) 48) LS 51 26° S06 66... 

| a } 
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Table 4.—Age, sex, and race distributions of data on 11,415,355 applications for employee account numbers (SS-5’s) 
by States—Continued ? 






















































































































































































































































































Maryland Massachusetts 
a Male Female = Male Female 
2 22 
A up | — ae saa Age grou we = 
womiseiag l/s l(sleialslsiei rig a (elelalalelels 
= oe) oO — 
a eiBizigie il e&izié & &/EIizisOl;jeleizgis 
Number in each age group Number in each age group 
| 
Total__|173, 916)125, 089) 110, 371/14, 672 46) 48,827] 46,668) 2, 157 2 Total__|616, 637/410, 8181407, 301 3, 124 393/205, s1ol20s, 011 754 54 
RR 10,281) 5,493) 5,159} 332 2| 4,788) 4,696 _ eae a 30, 613) 16, 149) 16,076 66 7) 14, 464 14, 439 21 4 
20-24. __....- 32, 069) 19, 532) 17,785) 1,744 3} 12, 537) 12,213) 323 1|| 20-24________|103, 907} 55,891) 55,598) 263 30} 48,016) 47,924 87 5 
|. Spee 30, 689} 21,155) 18, 582) 2, 564 9| 9,534) 9,073 eae 25-29__...._.| 98, 671] 59, 567) 59, 169 349 49) 39, 104) 38, 965 125 14 
30-34... ._..- 26,117} 19, 306) 16,629) 2,673 4) 6,811) 6,401) 410)-..__. 30-34_.__..._| 82,077} 54, 116) 53,709) 365 42| 27,961] 27,835) 119 7 
35-390__._...- 21,101) 16, 164) 13, 641) 2, 510 13} 4,937] 4,579) 358)...._- 35-39__...... 71, 340} 48,941) 48, 406 463 72| 22,399] 22, 273 118 ~ 
40-44___._..- 17, 514) 13,915} 12,094} 1,817 4| 3,599) 3,391 as 40-44_____. ..| 66, 554) 47,570) 47, 021 479 70} 18,984] 18, 880 97 7 
45-49__.____- 14, 114] 11, 384} 10, 087) 1, 289 8} 2,730) 2,581 A 45-49__...... 59, 383) 44, 554) 44, 047 458 49) 14,829) 14,740 &4 5 
60-54____.._- 10, 8,355; 7,480) 873 2) 1,914) 1,831 _ ae _, ae 46, 588) 36,671) 36,330) 307 34; 9,917) 9,862 51 4 
55-59__.__-_- 7,155} 5,864) 5,319) 544 1} 1,291) 1,239} 51 1|| 55-59____.___| 34,337] 27,873] 27,621] 224) 28] 6,464 6,425; 39]..__ 
60-64... _...- 8,921) 3,595) 326)-..._. 686 664 ee ree 23, 167| 19,486) 19,324) 150 12) 3,681) 3,668 een 
Percentage in each age group Percentage in each age group 
Total__| 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0 Total__| 100.0) 100.0) 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0 
5.9 4.4 4.7| 2.3) 43 9.8) 10.1 5.0 “3.9 4.0) 2.1 1.8 7.0 7.0) 28) 7.4 
18.4 15.6 16.1; 11.9) 6.5 25.7 26. 2 16.8 13.6 13.7 8.4 7.6 23.3 23.4) 11.5) 9.3 
17.7; 16.9} 16.8} 17.5) 19.6) 19.5) 16.4 16.0} 14.5) 14.5) 11.2) 12.5) 19.0) 19.0) 16.6) 25.9 
15.0 15.5 15.1, 18.2) 8.7 14.0 13.7 13.3 13.2 13.2) 11.7) 10.7 13.6 13.6) 15.8) 13.0 
12.1 12.9 12.4) 17.1) 28.3 10.1 9.8 11.6 11.9 11.9) 14.8) 18.3 10.9 10.9) 15.6) 148 
10.1 11.1 11.0; 12.4 8.7 7.4 7.3 10. 8 11.6 11.5; 15.3} 17.8 9.2 9.2) 12.9) 13.0 
8.1 9.1 9.1; 8.8) 17.4 5.6 5.5 9.6 10.9 10.8} 14.7) 12.5 7.2 7.2) 11 90.3 
5.9 6.7 6.8) 5.9) 43 3.9 3.9 7.5 8.9 8.9) 9.8) 8.7 4.8 4.8) 6.8) 7.4 
4.1 4.7 om 221 29 2.6 27 5.6 6.8 ag 7.8 71 3.2 Se éf 
2.7 3.1 3.2 5 EES 1.4 1.4 3.8 4.7 4.7 4.8) 3.0 1.8 1.8 5 ees 
Michigan | Minnesota 
a Male Female 2 | Male Female 
332 z2 —_——- 
l rou ~ 
spommiasialezigizsialeigleyrrrrigt) sg) slielalalalels 
= Ss r= 2 8 S = Ea 8 = 2 = 2 g Ss = 2 4 
& & S Z ° & 4 Z ° | & & = Zz ° te = Zz ° 
Number in each age group Number in each age group 
| | | | 
Total__|649, 053) 512, 240/494, 067/17, 048) 1, 125/136, 813/134, 941) 1, 796 76 Total __|159, ts 161)\112, 525 4401 196 46, 298) 46, 153) 130 15 
ee 24, 541| 14,567] 14,406] 146] 15] 9,974] 9,945/ 28, = 1|| 15-19.___-__. 4,848} 2,704, 2,691) 9| 4 2146) 2,143; 9 1/.__.. 
ae 117, 002| 76, 736) 75,057| 1, 589 90} 40, 266| 39, 982 269 15}) 20-24....-.- 28, 026) 15, 383) 15, 321 37 25) 12,643) 12, 623) 19 1 
0. ....... 107, 200) 79,687) 76,940) 2, 583 164) 27,513} 27,104} 391 18}} 25-29._......} 27,780) 17,939) 17, 835) 63 41} 9,841] 9,817) 20 4 
ee 98, 005] 78, 589] 75,217| 3,120} 252) 19,416] 19,001; 398 17]! 30-34___._.__| 23,033] 16, 473] 16,370 60} 43) 6,560) 6,537) 18| 5 
] ae 83,817| 69, 884) 66,072) 3, 552 260) 13,933) 13, 607 317 9|| 35-39_.......| 19,252] 14,307) 14, 224 52 31} 4,945) 4,927) 16 2 
40-44_______. 74, 885) 64,114) 61, 282) 2,670 162} 10,771} 10,548} 214 9}} 40-44._._____| 17,101] 13, 396) 13, 300 66 21) 3,705| 3, 683) 21| 1 
45-49._.____- 61, 726) 54,655} 52, 857/ 1, 705 93| 7,071] 6,975 95 1|| 45-49________| 15, 239) 12, 306} 12, 229 61 16} 2,933) 2,915) 16) 2 
50-54. _...... 41, 602| 37, 484) 36, 478 959 47| 4,118) 4,064 49 5\| 50-54__....__| 11,646) 9,753) 9,706 41 6| 1, 893) 1,885 een 
_ | ee , 906} 23,420) 22,890) 506 24) 2,486) 2, 457 23 1}| 55-59_____- 7,777| 6,670) 6,634 30 6} 1,107) 1,000 8} = 
60-64____.__- 14, 369| 13, 104/ 12, 868 218 18} 1,265; 1, 25% Pic iakicnatal 60-64_....... 4,757| 4,230) 4, 206 21 ‘ 527 524 3 oma 
Percentage in each age group Percentage in each age group 
Total__| 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0] 100.0} 100.0) 100.0 Total_.| 100.0) 100.0} 100.0) 100.0] 100.0} 100.0) 100.6) 100.0) 100.0 
15-19. ....... 3.8 2.8 2.9} 0.8 1.3 7.3 7.4 1.6 S ) ) 3.1 2.4 2.4 2.1 2.0 4.6 4.6) 0.8}...... 
20-24__.____. 18.0 15.0 15. 2 9.3 8.0 29.4 29.6) 15.0) 19.7|) 20-24....__- 17.6 13. 6 13.6 8.4) 12.8 27.3 27.3) 14.6 6.7 
_. ae 16.5 15.6 15.6} 15.2) 14.6 20.1 20.1} 21.8) 23.7|) 25-29....-.. 17.4 15.9 15.9} 14.3) 20.9 21.3 21.3) 15.4) 26.7 
30-34..__..-- 15.1 15.3 15.2} 18.3) 22.4 14. 2 14.1} 22.1} 22.4)) 30-34_______- 14.4 14.6 14.6; 13.6) 21.9 14. 2 14.2) 13.8) 33.3 
eae 129] 13.6) 13.4) 20.8} 23.1) 10.2] 10.1] 17.6] 11.9]| 35-39___..-- 12.1} 12.6) 12.6) 11.8} 15.8] 10.7] 10.7) 123] 13.3 
40-44__...... 11.6 12.5 12.4; 15.7] 14.4 7.9 7.8) 11.9} 11.8)| 40-44........ 10.7 11.8 11.8) 15.0) 10.7 8.0 8.0) 16.1 6.7 
45-49__._.... 9.5 10.7 10.7} 10.0) 83 5.2 §.2} 5.3 1.3}| 45-49___.__.- 9.5 10.9 10.9} 13.9) 8.2 6.3 6.3} 12.3) 13.3 
60-54__.....- 6.4 7.3 7.44 5.6) 42 3.0 3.0] 2.7] 6.6|| 50-54......-- 7.3 8.6 8.6) 9.3) 3.1 4.1 SS a > ee 
_. a 4.0 4.6 4.6 3.0) 2.1 1.8 1.8 1.6 e . . 4.9 5.9 5.9 6.8 3.1 2.4 2.4 6, Becusas 
60-64__._.__- 2.2 2.6 2.6 1.3 1.6 0.9 0.9 _. ee 60-64_....... 3.0 3.7 3.7 4.8 15 4.3 aa 5 ee 
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Table 4.—Age, sex, and race distributions of data on 11,415,355 applications for employee account numbers (SS~5’s), i 
by States—Continued & 
Mississippi Missouri i 
a Male Female a Male Female i 
a2 22 | 
Age group are om @ = Age group ° a s i 
aéla/2l/elel2/2|8l3 aé)3/2lel/ala]2/éls 
e |e lz /séleteisi2ié6 & e |ElizisSlalBi2{16 \ 
a 
Number in each age group Number in each age group ‘a 
I 
Total__| 54,492) 40,327) 24, 265/16, 040 22} 14, 165) 12, 527) 1,633 5 Total_.|276, sss| 195, 311} 184, ooo] 1, 058 250 81, 277 78, 953| 2, 256 28 Hi 
= 2,646] 1,476) 920) 555 1} 1,170) 1,008} 72)_____. 15-19........ 29 2 [ 
(aa 9,728} 5,958) 3,603] 2,352 3| 3,770} 3,514) 256]_.___- 20-24....___. 208 7 i 
i 11, 545) 8,285) 4,835] 3,445 5| 3,260} 2,879) 381)...... 25-20_....... 468 4 i 
a ER 9,728) 7,554) 4,407] 3,141 6} 2,174) 1,847) 324 3}| 30-34........ 507 4 i 
ll 7, 5,642) 3, 261) 2,378 3} 1,432) 1,167) 263) = 2) 35-39....-._. 465 3 i 
i eencond 4, 3,865) 2,297) 1, 567 1 903 768 135}......]| 40-44........ 296 3 i 
eS 3, 2,849| 1, 839) 1, 008 2 654 554] 100)_____. 45-49___.___. 176 3 ti 
-04.......- 2,512} 2,118} 1,376] 741 1 394 345 Cl | See 86 1 fj 
es 1,926} 1,644) 1,054)  590]...... 282 247 | ee 55-60_....... 41 1 i 
60-64........] 1,062 936 673} 263).....- 126 108 | PARR 60-64_......_| 7,934] 6,941] 6,638) 200) 4) 993] 973)  20)-..... i 
mas F 
Percentage in each age group Percentage in each age group i; 
| | is 
Total._| 100.0) 100. 9 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0] 100.0] 100.0} 100.0 Total_.| 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 t} 
Seca | 
ae. 4.9} 3.7) 3.8) 3.4) 46 8.3 $8 &@..c6 Se 4.1 3.1 3.2) LS 12 6.5 47 18.22 
es 17. 9 14.8} 14.8} 14.7] 13.6] 26.6) 28.0) 15.7j/...... ane 16.3} 13.2) 13.5) 88) 7.5) 23.7| 24.2) 9. 25.0 it 
aa 21.2) 20.5) 19.9) 21.5) 22.7] 23.0) 28.0) 23.3)......1] 25-20........ 18.1} 16.5) 16.6) 15.0) 18.3) 21.6) 21.7] 20.4) 143 I 
ait 17. 9| 18.7) 18.2) 19.6) 27.3) 15.3) 14.7) 19.8) 60.0)) 30-34... 16.2} 16.1) 16.1) 17.3} 182) 16.3] 16.1) 22.1) 143 } 
95-90.......- 13.0} 14.0) 13.4) 14.8] 13.6) 10.1) 9.3] 16.1) 40.0)/ 35-89_....._. 12.7; 13.5) 13.3) 16.8) 16.3) 10.8) 10.5) 20.2) 10.7 | 
ea 8.7 9. 6} 9.5) 98) 46 6.4 Gm Oise 40-44... 10.3} 114) 112) 13.7] 16.3 7.9 7.7) 12.9) 10.7 
45-49. ....... 6.4| 7.0 £t@ €h &) 4.6 4.4) 6.1)...... 45-40__..___. 8.5 9.7 9.6) 11.2) 9.5 5.8 5.7| 7.7, 10.7 
80-54_.....-- 4.6 5.2 &7| 461 4.5 2.8 £8 $63.34: 50-64_....... 6.4 7.5 7.5) 7.5) 6.3 3.9 3.9} 3.7] 3.6 
== ag, 640. 4H SF...... $6 36 28.4. 66-60........ 4.5) 5.4 5.4) 5.5) 48) 23) 23) 18 3.6 
60-04... ...- 1.9 2.3] 2g < Say 0.9 OR bia 60-64._.....- 2.9 3.6 3.6) 27) 1.6 Ls ie gat Shae 
Montana Nebraska 
2 Male Female a Male Female 
—_— : 22 
Age group | _§& a © e ie - 2 pe = Age group 2 ~ oa 
gel ag/e/$/2/ 2/2181 2 a8i2(2(§le\2|/3|8]3 
~ = 3 Z ° = B | 4 ro) - = 3 Z ro) - e Zz ro) 
Number in each age group Number in each age group 
ceed GuRen - 
Total_.| 30,977) 25, 318) 25, 088 68 162} 5,659) 5,642 y 10 Total _} 62,083) 45,850) 44, 656] 1, 057 137] 16, 233] 15, 033 296 4 
a 1.180] 755, 752) 1 2} 434, 43ii_.__- g|| 15-19........ 3,471, 2,108] 2,073) 29} 6) 1,363) 1,359) 3 1 
20-24........| 4,953) 3,333] 3,300 6 27| 1,620) 1,618 l i aaa 11, 269} 7 096) 6,974) 110 12} 4,173] 4,150 ; ee 
25-29........] 5,334] 4,220) 4,178 6 36} 1114) 1,111 1 2}| 25-29.......- 11,214] 7,915) 7,747| 157 11} 3,209) 3,245 53 1 
30-34........| 4,599] 3,882) 3,846 11 25 717 li] 30-84........ 8,935! 6,801) 6,623) 156 22| 2,134) 2,077 ae 
35-39........| 3,581| 3,052) 3,027 2 23 529 525 1 3}] 30-69........ 7, 246} 5,601) 5,380 187 34) 1,645) 1, 504 |. ee 
| a 2,893} 2,473) 2,450 9 14 420 419 aa ¢ “Samm 6,209} 4,898) 4,745) 137 16} 1,311) 1,257 Sas 
| RS 3,001| 2,638] 2,619 5 14 363 362 ES a 5,237) 4,216) 4,102 93 21; 1,021 998 1 
80-54... 22... 2, 622| 2,376) 2,353 14 9 246 245 RPE 50-64........ 4,055} 3,370) 3, 280 81 685 663 21 1 
56-60........ 1,743) 1,596} 1,577 11 8 147 146 | ae 65-50_....... 2,750} 2,349) 2, 279) 68 2 401 393 ae 
as 1, 062 993 986 3 4 69 ER EPSPS -G4......... 1,697) 1,4 1, 453 39 4 201 197 , SemeRee 
Percentage in each age group Percentage in each age group 
Total_.| 100.0) 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0 Total.| 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100. d 100. 0 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 
| 3.8 3.0/ 30] 15] 1.2 7.7 30. 0|} 15-19......_. 5.6 4.6 4.6) 27) 44 8.4 8.5) 1.0) 25.0 
20-24........| 16.0) 13.2) 13.2] 8.8} 16.7] 28.6) 28.7) 14.3) 10.0}) 20-24.......- 18.2) 15.5) 15.6) 10.4) 8.8) 25.7] 26.0) 7.8/...... 
25-29... 22... 17.2) 16.7] 16.6) 8&8) 222) 19.7) 19.7] 14.3] 20.0]) 25-20........ 18.1} 17.3} 17.4) 14.8] 8.0} 20.3) 20.4) 17.9) 25.0 
SE 14.9} 15.3] 143) 162) 164) 27) 127)..--.. 10. 0|| 30-34_._..._- 14.4, 148) 14.8 14.8] 16.1) 13.2) 13.0) 19.3}...... 
seer 11.6, 120) 121) 29) 142 9.4 9.3} 14.3] 30.0]) 35-39......_. 11.7) 122) 121) 17.7) 248) 10.1) 10.0) 17.2)-..... 
40-44... 9.3 9.8 9.8} 13.2) 86 7.4 X i < Seeee 40-44... ...... 10.0} 10.7] 10.6, 13.0) 11.7 8.1 2.6. SiS. 
45-49... 9.7) 10.4) 10.4, 7.4) 86 6.4 6@ MS..Wcs 45-49... 8.4 9.2 9.2) 8.8) 15.3 6.3 6.3). 7.4) 25.0 
| (eae 8.5 9.4 9.4) 20.6) 5.6 4.3 4@ Meinckc 50-54... 6.5 7.3 7.3} 7.7] 66 4. 4. 7.1) 25.0 
56-60... ..._. 5.6 6.3 6.3} 16.2) 5.0 2.6 $@ MGicencs §5-60_....... 4.4 5.1 5.11 64) 1.4 25 oa hers 
ics soavaie 3.4 3.9 3.9) 44) 265 a i Se Sree 60-@4........ 2.7 3.3 3.3} 3.7) 29 1.2 L@. 14...... 
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Table 4.—Age, sex, and race distributions of data on 11,415,355 applications for employee account numbers (SS-5’s), 
by States—Continued 





















































































































































































































































































































































Nevada New Hampshire 
= Male Female = Male Female 
#2 2 
a q 
gees ate we Oe Oe Be Be Oe OE Beet ae ee elzla/2/éels 
sist al/8i18)138 | a) 8) 8 $ $| a £13|2/)8)4 
& = = Zzi|09o - = Zz |°o a = 5 2 |°o a = = ta 
Number in each age group Number in each age group 
| aoe 
Total..| 8,930) 7,501) 7,293 27 181; 1,429) 1,421 4 4 Total_| 50,121} 33,815) 33, 787 12 16| 16, 306} 16, 299) e 1 
ioge........ er a ee ee ee * ee ae 15-19........| 2,325] 1,364] 1,363)... 1} 961) 950} =) 
20-24. ...----. 1, 289 954 934 2 18 335 =e lj} 20-24........| 7,830) 4,449) 4,448 | 3,381} 3, 380 | ee. By 
26-20.......- , 492] 1,226] 1,208 2 16] 266} 265)_.___- a) 26-00... 7,876| 4,969] 4, 966 2 1} 2,907] 2,907]......|.-~ 
De cee 1, 286; 1,106; 1,082 3 21 180 179 1}_.....]| 30-34... 6,785) 4,560) 4, 554 2 4) 2,225) 2,225 ee. 
“aaa 1, 144 976 937 5 34 168 See 1|| 35-39... 6,035} 4,021] 4,013 2 6} 2,014) 2,012 , BRE 
Fe el 1, 002 888 4 24 114 113 aa ) ae 5,795} 3,959) 3,956 2 1} 1,836) 1,834 Met 
ee 854 743 721 3 19 lll 110 _ ee 45-4........ 4,907} 3,614) 3,612)_..._- S Loe 190......b220 
erica 665 584 562 5 17 81 80}... ii 6O-34........] B78) 2866) 2 O88i....../...... 822 > 
65-60... .--.-.- 543 492 471 2 19 51 50 | Ee 55-59... 2, 87: 2,312} 2,310 - Ra 561 | RR 
60-64... ..--- 338 313 299 1 13 25 -_ Aneneee Seer 60-64... 1,987; 1,681] 1,679 1 1 306; 3206)...... 
Percentage in each age group Percentage in each age group 
Total._| 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0} 100.0 Total 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0 
. 6 2.9 3 Se ee 6.8 Ee See aaa 4.6 4.0 | ee 6.3 5.9 5.9) 16.7] 100.0 
4 12.7 12.8 7.4 9.9 23.4 2 eae 25. 0}| 20-24...... 15.6 13.2 13. 2 | 20.7 3.7; TL... 
7 16.4 16. 6 7.4 8.8 18. 6 J’ 25.0}| 25-20........ 15.7 14.7 14.7) 16.7 6.2 17.8 7h ee BR 
4 14.7 14.8} 11.1) 11.6 12.6 za MC...... 30-34......-. 13. 5 13.5 13.5} 16.7) 25.0 13.7 |), Se 
8 13.0 12.8) 18.6) 18.8 11.8 ° a 25. 0}} 35-39.......- 12.1 11.9 11.9) 16.6} 37. 5| 12.3 12.3} 33.3)...... 
2 11.8 11.8) 14.8) 13.3 8.0 8.0} 25.0}...... 40-44... .... 11.6 11.7 11.7) 16.7 6.3 1.3 i.e MR... 
. 6 9.9 9.9) 11.1) 10.5 7.8 A,  < ae 45-49........ 9.8 10.7 4 =e 12. 5 7.9 5 pee z 
.4 7.8 7.7] 18.5 9.4 5.7 oe 25. 0}} 50-54......_- | 7.4 8.5 SS, eee, 5. 1| - eae 3 
Le 6.6 6.5 7.4) 10.5 3.6 a6 M@...... ar 5.7 6.8 2): = 3. 4) 3. 4). " 
im 42 43) 827 28 1.7 | eS RA 60-64... } 40) 5.0) 5.0) 8&3 6.2) 1.9) 1.9). 
New Jersey New Mexico 
= Male Female a Male | Female 
an an | 
Age group “5 2 © Age group “3 © | a= tao 
3§)3/2/6)8)231 8 gis gs?i;3g2/2/;818/3/])28 1/818 
° ) rd 3 ° = S 3S ) £ Ea g 3 « é 3 
& & > Z o & Se Zz ° & & = Z ° & = Z ° 
Number in each age group Number in each age group 
| mee i. | | es YES. ie | 
Totai__|516, 255|356, 392/344, 352/11, 771| 269] 159, 863]157, 648] 2,193] 22 Total .| 19,936] 16,704) 15,018} 243/ 1,443) 3,232) 3,062) 18) 152 
ee 28, 300) 12.117) 11,901; 214 2} 16, 183} 16, 128 54 |. = 815 547 489 2} 56 268 252} 1 15 
_ —— 97, 103} 50, 466) 49,370) 1, 086 10} 46,637) 46,340) 293 4|| 20-24........| 3,626) 2,737) 2,469 22) +246 SSO M4 6 39 
26-20........ 54, 846/ 52,888} 1, 920 38} 31,948) 31,484) 459 5j| 25-29......._| 4,004) 3,379) 3,042 56) il 715 680 4 31 
30-34. .....-- 50, 608) 48,377) 2, 176 55| 19,977] 19, 505 467 5}| 30-34_____. 3,347| 2,904) 2,617 33 254 443 420 1 22 
oe 59,047) 44,340] 42, 104) 2, 165 71| 14, 707) 14,362 344 lj} 35-39_____- 2,500} 2,194) 1,942 37 215 306 26 l 19 
40-44... ...-- 5, 42, 485} 40, 799) 1, 636 50} 12,392) 12, 164 225 3}} 40-44_.._.....| 1,897] 1,644) 1,478 30 136 253 236 1 16 
45-49........ 46, 845| 38, 278) 37,190) 1,064 24) 8,567) 8,408 es 45-49...._. -| 1,550) 1,376) 1,240 21 115 174 ae 6 
aocccee- 34, 254) 29, 346) 28, 627 708 11] 4,908} 4,818 8S 2}| 50-54........| 1,068 972 876 16 80 96 91 2 3 
ee 23, 702} 20,743) 20, 216 520 7| 2,959) 2,881 S§6-69........ 652 593 532 17 44 59 58 | es 
a 14, 748} 13, 163) 12, 880 22 1} 1,585) 1,558 26 1)| 60-64_._._. 7 387 358 333 9 16 29 27 1 1 
Percentage in each age group Percentage in each age group 
Total..| 100.0) 100.0 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 Total 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0} 100 d 190.0} 100.0} 100.0 
a 5.5 3.4 3.5 1.8 0.7 10.1 10. 2 a _- ea 4.1 3.3 3.3 0.8 3.9 8.3 8.2 5.5) 9.9 
,, 18.8 14.2 14.3 9.2 3.7 29. 2 29.4; 13.4) 25.0]) 20-24....... 18. 2 16.4 16.4 9.1} 17.0 27.5 27.5) 33.3) 25.7 
25-20........ 16.8 15.4 15.4; 16.3) 141 20.0 20.0} 20.9)...... 25-29 20. 5 20. 2 20.3) 23.1) 19.5 22.1 22.2) 222) 20.4 
30-34. ....... 13.7 14. 2 14.1} 18.5) 20.5 12.5 12.4) 21.3) 25.0]) 30-34........ 16.8 17.4 17.4] 13.6) 17.6 13.7 13.7 5.5) 14.5 
oo 11.4 12. 5 122] 18.4) 26.4 9.2 J > 35-39........ 12.5 13.1 12.9) 15.2) 14.9 9.5 9.4 5.6) 125 
40-44. ....... 10. 6 11.9 11.8} 13.9) 18.6 7.7 7.7) 10.3) 50.0)| 40-44.....__. 9.5 9.9 9.8} 12.3 9.4 7.8 7.7 5.6} 10.5 
45-49. ....... 9.1 10.7 10.8 9.1 8.9 5.4 5.3 i SS , 7.8 8.2 8.3 8.6 8.0 5.4 = 3.9 
50-04... ....- 6.6 8. 2 8.3 6.0 4.1 3.1 3.1 GG cous , Sa 5.4 5.8 5.8 6.6 5.5 3.0 3.0) 111 20 
55-59... ..... 46 5.8 5.9 44 2.6 1.8 18 RE 55-60........ 3.3 3. 6 3.6 7.0 3.1 1.8 1.9 6 @icccse 
eee 2.9 3.7 3.7 24 0.4 1.0 1.0 SERS GP OliiSenccoss 1.9 21 22 3.7 1.1 0.9 0.9 5.6) 0.6 
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Table 4.—Age, sex, and race distributions of data on 11,415,355 applications for empleyee account numbers (SS-5’s) 
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Table 4.—Age, sex, and race distributions of data on 11,415,355 applications for employee account numbers (SS-5 °s), 
by States—Continued 































































































































































































































































































Oklahoma Oregon 
= Male Female 3 Male Female 
an 22 
Age group “a o = © a Age group ao 3 © 
3&8 | 3 = 1812/32/42] 6818 a?) 3/2/8/212/8/6/2 
° ° = > ° id S ° ° = | ) = = 
- = = Zzj|°o = = Zz |o - ts e ar ore 1s Zin 
—— 
Number in each age group Number in each age group 
ES ve | 
Total__| 136,457) 111,847) 106,758) 4, 336 753| 24,610) 24, 002 456) 152 Total__! 68,401) 52,339) 51, 988 63 288) 16, 062 16, 010) 21 31 
oe 4, 501 3, 074 2, 945 101 28; 1,427) 1,408 ll 8}| 15-19_....... 1,911; 1,220) 1,224 1 4 682 675) 1 6 
ae 20,523) 14,831) 14,151 573 107| 5,692) 5,592 66 34}| 20-24....._.. 10, 479) 6,625) 6,594 4 27| 3, 854) 3, 843 1 10 
25-20. ....... 25,950; 20,470) 19, 496 847 127) 5,480) 5,355 96 20)| 25-29........ 11,715} 8,534) 8,478 8 48) 3,181) 3,173 1 7 
__, ae 24,981; 20,694) 19,739 810 145} 4,287) 4, 167 94 26)| 30-34........ 10,071} 7,693) 7,644 10 39} 2,378) 2, 368 4 6 
35-39. ....... 20,081; 17,145) 16, 260 753 132} 2,936) 2,821 87 28); 35-39......-- 5. 6,970} 6,924 13 33} 1,773) 1, 768 3 2 
40-44. _...._- 15, 067; 13,080} 12,518 478 84; 1,987) 1,926 50 11}; 4044______.. 7,375) 5,915) 5,878 6 31) 1,460) 1, 455 Gch. 
45-49_....... 11,070; 9,670) 9,241 365 64; 1,400) 1,368 22 10}| 45-49____.._- 6,671) 5,519) 5,475 7 37} 1,152) 1, 151 | ES 
50-54. ......- 7, 307 6, 490 6, 250 203 37 817 792 22 3}| 50-54......-- , 522; 4,712) 4, 667 5 40; 810) 807 } 
| ss 4, 464 4, 054 3, 901 135 18 410 403 5 2}; 55-60....... 3, 3, 283} 3, 258 6 19 514 613 | es: 
60-64.......- 2, 513 2, 339 2, 257 71 ll 174 170 3 1\| 60-64_.______- 2,117] 1,859) 1,846 3 10 258 257 | ERE 
Percentage in each age group Percentage in each age group 
) natin 
Total_. 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0)100.0 Total. 100. al 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0 
33, 28 28 231 37) 5&8 5.91 24] 5.3)| 15-19... | asi 23] 24) 1el u4l 4al 42] 47) 194 
15.0 13.3 13.2} 13.2) 14.2 2.1 23.3) 14.5) 22.4)| 20-24..__.__. 15.3 12.7 12.7 6.4 9.4) 24.0) 24.0 4.8) 322 
19. 0) 18.3 18.3} 19.6) 16.9 22.3 22.3} 21.0) 19.1)| 25-29.....__. | Re 16.3 16.3} 12.7; 16.7) 19.8) 19.8 4.7) 226 
18.3 18.5 18.5; 18.7) 19.2 17.4 17.4) 20.6) 17. 1)| 30-34___..__. | 147 14.7 14.7; 15.9) 13.5) 14.8) 14. A 19.0; 19.4 
14.7 15.3 15.2} 17.4) 17.5 11.9 11.7} 19.1) 18.4/} 35-39.______. 12.8 13.3 13.3; 20.6) 11.4) 11.0) 11.1) 143) 64 
1L1 11.7 11.7] 11.0) 11.2 8.1 8.0) 11.0) 7.2)| 40-44....___. 10.8 11.3 11.3 9.5) 10.8 9.1 9.1) » | emer 
8.1 8.6 8.7 8.4 8. 5 5.7 5.7 4.8) 6.6) 45-49.....__. 9.7 10.5 10.5) 11.1) 12.8 7.2 1.3 48.2 
5.4 5.8 5.9 4.7 4.9 3.3 3.3 48) 2.0)) 50-54....... 8.1 9.0 9.0 7.9) 13.9 5.0 6G Meu 
3.3 3. 6 3. 6 3.1 2.4 1.7 1.7 1.1) 1.3} 556-690...._._-| 5.6 6.3 6.3 9.5; 6.6 3. 2 3.2) 48)... 
1.8 2.1 2.1 1.6 1.5 0.7 0.7 0.7 0.6) ee 3.1 3.6 3. § 4.8) 3.5 1.6 1. 6) 4.8}. i 
Pennsylvania Rhode Island 
4 Male Female = Male | Female 
23 a3 
Agegroup | ~4 2 o | « 2 © | « || Agegroup | * F ih a. 1 a a. 1 ue ele 
ns - = at -_ = ae = = | | = = i 
a21a/2/8le)2/2| 82 g213/2/81/38)2/2) 8] 
& & wd nde fc & = 2 |° & & = 2 |°0 & = Zz |6o 
Number in each age group Number in each age group 
| toate ee | | RRR” Pa | ae 
Total__|1,034,913/771, 720) 744, 37326, 834 517/263, 184/257, 827| 5,313) 44 Total__|123, 330) 79,265) 78,528) 537} 200) 44,065) 43, 971 79| 15 
‘ato ae es ee a ee ee ee Oe ae et ee ve 
1§-19._.....- 45, 068) 25, 524 25, 127) 391 6) 19, 544) 19, 447 | eS 15-19........ 7, 550 3, 832! 3, 818 11) S OF &.9i6)....cctecu 
20-24. _.....- 185, 637}111, 841/109, 328) 2, 486 27| 73, 796| 73,021 764; 11)| 20-24___._...| 22,080 11, 240) 11, 182 43) 15; 10,840) 10, 826 12) 2 
a 177, 103/121, 670 117, 866) 3, 755 49) 55,433) 54,199 1,220) 14|| 25-29.....__. 20, 396) 11,761) 11, 677) 61) 23| 8,635) 8, 621 ll 3 
30-34_.....-. 146, 548/110, 837/106, 098) 4, 636 103) 35, 711) 34, 638) 1,070) 3}| 30-34........ 16, 534) 10,317) 10, 218) 76) 23 6, 217) 6, 198 18) 1 
pro 119, 730) 94, 452) 89,322) 5,000) 130) 25,278) 24,354) 922) 2i] 35-39........ 13,919) 9,258) 9, 146) 87| 25 4, 661) 4, 649) 13} ..cene 
40-44. -....- , 89, 853) 85,781) 3, 984 88) 19, 535) 18, 947 582 6|| 40-44........ 13,047; 9,174) 9,079) 66 29) 3, 873) 3, 860) | 5 
45-49. _...... 94, 581) 79,913) 77,069) 2,792 52) 14, 668) 14,332 332 4)| 45-49........ 10, 882} 8,134) 8, 042) 61 31 2,748; 2, 741| 5 2 
50-54. .....-- 71, 547| 62,173) 60,363) 1,781 29) 9,374; 9,195 176 3|| 50-54........ 8, 378| 6,687) 6, 600) 57) 30) 1, 691| 1, 685) 5 1 
| = 51, 877| 45, 678) 44, 365) 1, 297 16| 6,199) 6,102 Se ea 6,325) 5,235) 5,178) 47) 10} 1,090) 1, 085) Gj cnc 
60-64__....-- 33, 434| 29,788) 29, 059 712 17| 3,646) 3,592 53 1}| 60-64_....- -| 4,219) 3,627 aaa 28 11) 60 588) 3 1 
Percentage in each age group Percentage in each age group 
| | | | 
Total_. 100.0; 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0; 100.0 100. 0}100. 0 Total. 100. 0) 100. 0) 100.0; 100.0} 100.0) 100. ol 100.0! 100.0 100.0 
~ a4, 33) 34) 15] 12) 7.41 7.8] 1L8i-.--- RBI: 61] 48 £9] 20) 1.5) 84 Co” aE 
20-24. _...... 17.9 14.5 14.7 9.3; 5.2 28.0 28.3; 14.4) 25.0)| 20-24......_. 17.9 14.2 14.2 8.0 7.6 24.6 24. 6| 15, 2) 13.3 
26-20........ 17.1 15.8 15.8) 14.0 9.5 21.1 21.0} 23.0) 31.8/} 25-29._..._- 16. 6 14.8 14.9) 11.3) 11.5 19.6 19.6} 13.9) 20.0 
30-34. ....... 14,2 14.4 14.2) 17.3) 19.9 13. 6 13.4) 20.1) 6.8)) 30-34_- 13.4 13.0 13.0} 14.2) 11.5 14.1 14.1 22. 8) 6.7 
35-39. ....... 11.6 12.2 12.0; 18.6) 25.1 9.6 9.4; 17.4) 4.6)|) 35-39._.__-.- 11.3 11.7} 11.6} 16.2) 12.5 10.6 10.6) 15. 2)...-.. 
 - ae 10.6 11.6 11.5} 14.8) 17.0 7.4 7.4) 11.0) 13. 6)| 40-44__...... 10.6 11.6 11.6) 12.3) 14.5 8.8 8.8) 10.1} 33.3 
45-49... onal 9.1 10.4 10.4) 10.4) 10.1 5.6 5.6 6.2} 9.1)| 45-49._...._. 8.8 10.3 10.2) 11.4) 15.5 6.2 6.2) 6. 4| 13.3 
50-54. ....... 6.9 8.0 8.1 6.6 5.6 3.6 3.6 3.3} 6.8)| 50-54......_. 6.8 8.4 8.4) 10.6) 15.0 3.8 3.8) 6.3) 6.7 
55-50........ 5.0 5.9 6.0 4.8 3.1 2.3 2.4 < oe ae 5.1 6.6 6.6 8.8 5.0 2.5 2. s 6 Sl scams 
60-64. ....... 3.2 3.9 3.9 2.7 3.3 1.4 1.4 1.0) 2.3)| 60-64....... 3.4 4.6 4.6 5.2 5.5 1.4 a 3.8, 6.7 
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Table 4.—Age, sex, and race distributions of data on 11,415,355 applications for employee account numbers (SS-5’s), 
by States—Continued 
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Vermont 
4 Male Female a Male Female 
an an 
=4 ss — 
a = 4 ° ke = 2 ° he = = 2 ° io eo ° 
Ss s = oS ° 3 3 2° as 3 = © a = 3 
Agegroup | S Ss & 2 4 < = 2 $ Age group | & Ss a 4 3 a be 
e ejeizi/sS/e];e{2)]6 & eieFiziolel|BIigis 
Number in each age group Number in each age group 
Total__| 34, 664) 26,980) 26, 531 98; 351) 7,684; 7,659 17 8 Total. | 30, 550) 22,931) 22, 875 46 10} 7,619) 7,618 | Ee 
15-19_.__...- 1,754] 1,057) 1,045 4 8 697 695 2 ‘i 15-19__- 1, 328 767 = we 561 | Re ae 
20-24. ......- 6,941) 4,574) 4,521 13 40| 2,367| 2,360 6 1}} 20-24. _- 4,620} 2,927) 2,922 4 1) 1,08] 1,08/......La0 
26-20......... 4,584) 4,552 10 22} 1,470) 1,467 2 1}} 25-29. -- 5,023) 3,571) 3, 565 ae 1,452) 1, 452}......}..... 
ESE 4,953} 4,001} 3,943 15 43 952 7 4 1|| 30-34 4,469} 3,417) 3,413 == 1,052} 1,052)_..._. aes 
. ae 4,079) 3,435) 3,374 10 51 O44 641 1 2}| 35-39-_- 3, 71 2. 884; 2,875 6 3 816 815 ) | AST 
40-44___..__. 2,807} 2,740 ll 56 498 495 1 2}| 40-44.....__. 3,241) 2,544) 2, 537 5 2 7 | ee Wee 
45-49____.__. 2, 508) 2,443 13 52 430 429).....- 1}} 45-49____- 2,835) 2,322) 2,313 8 1 513 Gi.......tae 
50-54... ....- 2,154) 1,865) 1,814 8 43 289 , aaa 2,210) 1,836) 1,831 4 1 374 i aE Bes 
55-59... ..... 1, 506} 1,295) 1, 263 9 23 211 | a Rees , 1, 1, 590} 1, 583 5 2 290 , ee ee 
60-64_......_. 854 836 5 13 126 Sa ewe 1, 244) 1,073) 1,069 Tsaends 171 SERRE ee 
Percentage in each age group Percentage in each age group 
100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0 Total.| 100.0) 100.0} 100.0) 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0)__.... 
5.1 3.01 39) 41) 23] 01 Of 20... 2 e......- 4.4 3.3 3.3 a #4 7.4 7.41. .....hcaceae 
20. 0 17.0 17.0} 13.3) 11.4 30.8 30.8) 35.3] 12.5)) 20-24....._- 15.1 12.8 12.8 8.7; 10.0 22. 2 38 S......cshae 
17.5 17.0 17.2} 10.2 6.3 19.1 19.1) 11.8) 12.5)]) 25-29....... 16.4 15.6 15.6} 13.0)._.-- 19.1 | ee 
14.3 14.8 14.9} 15.3} 12.2 12.4 12.4; 23.5) 12.5)| 30-34... 14.6 14.9 14.9 = 13.8 1. @... «cca 
11.8 12.7 12.7} 10.2} 14.5 8.4 8.4 5.9] 25.0)) 35-39_......- 12.1 12.6 12.6) 13.0} 30.0 10.7 10.7} 100. 0}...... 
9.5 10.4 10.3} 11.2) 16.0 6.5 6.5 5.8] 25.0|) 40-44... 10.6 11.1 11.1} 10.9) 20.0 9.2 ) ee ee 
8.5 9.3 9.2} 13.3] 14.8 5.6 5. 6)......] 12. 5]) 45-49_.._- 9.3 10.1 10.1} 17.4) 10.0 6.7 > ee ee 
6.2 6.9 6.8} 8.1) 12.2 3.8 3.8 See 50-54- 7.2 8.0 8.0} 8.7) 10.0 4.9 4G. .nccalau 
4.3 4.8 4.8 9.2 6.6 2.7 |), See See e 55-50_.._... 6.2 6.9 6.9) 10.9) 20.0 3.8 So G...ccksene 
2.8 3.2 3.2 5.1| 3.7 1.6 A tee ES 60-64 4.1 4.7 4.7 . Sas 2.2 _ > See ae 
Virginia Washington 
= Male Female = Male Female 
Qn |; oo 
es ——___ | ee = 
aé| 2 Sife£&igial!ls | gis |48| a a:18& bis 2 3 
Agegroup | 5 S = *|3 S £ & | 3 || Age group | 3 . | # es € 3 = ae 
cage Y ee Be te ee ee ee ae | —&|/EFilzés}/eae};}F {12/6 
Number in each age group | Number in each age group 
l pay SY l l 
Total__}169, 155|120, 327) 94, 453/25, 825 49| 48,828) 40,066) 8, 759 3 Total . lu7, 929) 90, 687) 89, 590 267) s30| 27, 242) 27, 030 64] 148 
Batsecs chasaeeset matte Mere: eats Se 
See 8,175; 4,801) 3,986) 814 1} 3,374) 3,041 332 lj] 18-19.....-- 4,259} 2,879) 2,859 5 15} 1,380) 1,373 3 4 
. 30, 976} 19, 388) 15,826) 3, 557 5) 11, 588) 10, 144) 1, 444)_____- 20-24........| 18, 567) 12, 152) 12, 025 31 96; 6,415] 6,378 6 31 
25-20.....-.- , 407| 23, 114] 18, 303) 4, 800 11] 11,293} 9,477) 1,815 1|} 25-29... ._. 19, 642) 14,330) 14, 184 38 108} 5,312) 5,204 5 13 
30-34_....--- 27, 240} 19, 523} 15, 436) 4, 082 5| 7,717| 6,323) 1,393 1}| 30-34____- 16, 983} 13, 099! 12, 929 30 140} 3,884) 3,860 ll 13 
35-39... ....- 21, 618} 16,086) 12,322) 3, 754 10} 5,532} 4,172) 1,360).....-|) 35-39__. .-| 14,146 11, 054} 10, 915 25 114} 3,092) 3,052 5 35 
40-44... ....- 15, 828} 12,215) 9,313) 2,897 5| 3,613) 2,677  — 40-44... 12,151; 9,665) 9, 545 38 82} 2,486) 2,454 8 | 
45-49........ 12, 254) 9,679) 7,329) 2,346 4; 2,575) 1,905)  670j....-- 45-49........ 11, 565) 9,520) 9, 397 33 90; 2,045) 2,019 9 7 
60-54.........| 8,592) 7,039) 5,304) 1, 641 4) 1,553) 1,145)  408)....--. 50-54_...... 9,824) 8,503) 8, 384 26 93} 1,321) 1,307 9 5 
55-60........ 6,208} 5,191) 3,955) 1,233 3} 1,017 = = | = 6,665) 5,824) 5,734 24 66 841 834 5 2 
60-64_........ 3, 857} 3,291) 2, 589 701 1 566 432 ae @0-64._...... 4,127; 3,661| 2,618 17 26 466 459 3 4 
Percentage in each age group Percentage in each age group 
Total__| 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0} 100.0; 100.0} 100.0) 100.0 Total.| 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100. 0| 100.0} 100.0) 100.0 
eae 4.8 4.0 4.2} 3.1 2.0 6.9 7.6 3.8] 33.3)] 16-19........ 3.6 3.2 3.2 1.9 1.8 5.1 5.1 4.7] 2.7 
20-24_.....-.- 18.3 16.1 16.8} 13.8) 10.2 23.7 25.3) 16. 5)..... ) 15.7 13.4 13.4) 11.6) 11.6 23. 6 23. 6 9.3} 20.9 
. ee 20.3 19.2 19.4) 18.6) 22.5 23.1 23.6; 20.7) 33.4)| 25-29....._- 16.7 15.8 15.8} 14.2) 13.0 19. 5 19.6 7.8) 8&8 
30-34........- 16.1 16.2 16.3} 15.8} 10.2 15.8 15.8} 15.9) 33.3/| 30-34_..._-- 14.4 14.4 14.4) 11.2) 16.9 14.2 14.3} 17.2) 8&8 
35-39_......- 12.8 13.4 13.0} 14.5) 20.4 11.3 10.4} 15. 5j.....-. ) == 12.0 12.2 12. 9.4) 13.7 11.4 11.3 7.8| 23.6 
40-44_.....-- 9.4 10. 2 9.9} 11.2) 10.2 7.4 fe ° === 40-44_____- 0.3 10.7 10.7} 14.2) 9.9 9.1 9.1} 12.5) 162 
_ eee 7.2 8.0 7.8; 9.1 8.2 5.3 4.8 a 45-49_.....- 9.8 10. 5 10.5) 12.4) 10.8 7.5 7.4) 14.1) 115 
50-54... .....- 5.1 5.9 5.7 6.4 8.2 3.2 a: oe 50-54........ 8.3 9.4 9.45 97) 11.2 4.8 4.8) 14.1) 34 
55-60.......- 3.7 4.3 4.2} 48) 6.1 2.1 LG 6G... aa 5.7 6.4 6.4 9.0) 8.0 3.1 3.1 7.8] 14 
Sa 2.3 2.7 2.7 2.7 2.0 1.2 is ae | Se 3.5 4.0 4.0) 6.4 3.1 1.7 1.7 4.7) 27 
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Table 4.—Age, sex, and race distributions of data on 11,415,355 applications for employee account numbers (SS-5’s), 
by States—Continued 
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West Virginia Wisconsin 
4} Male Female 4 Male Female 
s a4 — i eo ro i oO 2 
3 3/2e E s|/3|2 g 3 3 32/2 g $i'3|2 
s grou z = 2 = sa 8 Agegroup | 6 S = 4 a 
val ape? | & e |e ilzisie BE izié & &e& |eEIlizio|l|eleizié6 
Number in each age group Number in each age group 
em Total. .|140, 915/118, 242/108, 789] 9,411] 42] 22,673) 22,389) 284/______ Total _ |237, 545/177, 620/176, 705} 702| 213 s0,925| 59,805} 102) 18 
sees a 5, 363| 3,333) 3,143] 189 1| 2,030] 2,025 15-19........ 6,409} 3,751| 3,747 3 2 607}...... 1 
soee — Reaiaage 24, 873] 18, 460) 17,375) 1, 088 6| 6,404) 6,378}  26}____.- 20-34........ 40, 583) 23, 833) 23, 49 16, 737 9 3 
oe 25, 088} 20, 208) 18,872) 1, 332 4| 4,880] 4,824)  56/._._.. 25-20........ 42, 354) 28,900] 28,859) 105 13,332} 18 5 
nots eee 21, 605] 18,277) 16,826) 1, 447 4| 3,328} 3,273)  55)....-- * * ees 37, 044] 28,085] 27,896} 138 8,938} 16 5 
ae 35-39...---- 18, 388] 16,175) 14,449] 1, 724 2} 2,213} 2,179) 34]__.... 35-39... .....- 30, 265} 24, 136| 23,939) 147 GMB Mies. 
ose 12, 201) 1,427 8} 1,460) 1,416] 44)_____. >” aan 25, 663} 21,043] 20,917} 105 4,509} = 21)... 
— 10, 273| 961 7| 1,052} 1,018}  34)..._.- 45-49_______- 21, 307| 17,909] 17,807} 81 3, 389) 1 
- 7,561| 627 8| 675) 650; 16).....- 50-64... .... 16, 085} 13,924] 13,875) 39 2, 156 3 2 
sone 5,092) 388 2} 406) 396) 10)__-___]] 55-50.._.___-| 11,003] 9,740] 9,711] 23 1, 258 Minis: 
one 2, 997 228|......| 225} 221 4)------ 60-64.___.._.| 6,832] 6,200] 6,182] 12 631 Wicwais 
en | | 
Percentage in each age group Percentage in each age group 
he | 
<a Total._| 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0] 100.0} 100 ol 100. 0} 100. 0)... Total_} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0] 100.0} 100.0} 100.0] 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 
mene Se 3.8} 28) 29) 20) 24) 90) 90) 1.8). 15-19.......- 27 231 233 68 G8 46 46...) O86 
a 0-24........| 17.7] 15.7] 16.0} 11.6] 14.3) 282] 28.5] 9.1/.....-/] 2-24. | 17.1} 13.4] 13.5) 7.0) 5.6] 28.0) 280) 8&8] 222 
meee 95-20........| 17.8] 17.1] 17.3] 14.2] 9.5] 21.5] 21.6] 19.7|.....-|| 25-20. 17.8} 16.3) 16.3] 15.0) 164) 223 22. 3| 17.7| 27.8 
— 30-84.....-..] 15.3) 15.5) 15.5] 15.4) 9.5] 14.7) 14.6] 19.4)... -|| 30-34. | 15.6} 15.8} 15.8] 19.6) 23.9) 15.0) 15.0} 15.7) 27.8 
—— 35-30........] 13.1] 13.7] 13.3] 183] 4.8] 9.8) 97] 120)......]] 3530......| 127] 13.6] 13.5] 20.9] 23.51 102) 10.2) 20.6/-_-... 
— 40-44........| 10.7) 11.5] 11.2] 15.2] 19.0) 6.4) 6.3] 15.5)._-__- ; 10.8} 11.9} 11.8] 150) 9. a. 34 ee 
a 6-40.......- 8.7) 9.5) 9.4) 10.2) 16.7) 4.6] 4.6) 12.0)_.....|| 45-49........| 9.0) 101) 10.1) 11.5] 99) 57] & 7] 7.8) 5.5 
ae -84........ 6.3} 69) 6.9) 67] 19.0, 3.0) 2.9) 5.6)....._|] 5054. __ 6.8} 7.8 7.9) 56] 47] 36 36] 29) I11 
— 85-60........ 43 464 47 432) 48 «2S OLS (8G... e....._. 4@ 68 4&8 28 28 ih. a2 a. 
en fc 24, #27) 28) 24). 10} LO} 14 60-64... .__. 20 68606—(68S LA a8 LES Be Ee 
Wyoming 
= M ‘emal 
Age group = : ale Female 
3 “ ~ ° | So 2 i? 1 & 
2 e5/| 3 = 5 g 3s = |i § z 
° ) Ss = eo 4 S — 9) > 
—— = = S Z 5 = S | Z, =) 
se Number in each age group 
148 9 | | | as 
— 12, 618/12, 301] 69} 158| 2,202} 2,277} 11) 4 
4 faonees aden es Se 
31 410} 409) | 176) 174].....- 2 
13 1, 697| 1, 681 7 9} 668 2 
13 2,170} 2,146} 10) 14) 450) 457 eee 
35 1, 876| 1, 847 Ss i Sm S8......}...... 
a , 585) 1, 549 8 28] 230) 239/...... am 
17 , 434| 1,405 ll 18! 179} 177 ee 
5 320} 1,205} 10) 15] 126) 125 | Paes 
2 ,008} 975 on «Oe, - Sic... h...... 
4 718| 698 4 16) 441 39 4 i 
aie 400} 386 7 _— a ee 1 
Percentage in ‘each“age group 
100.0 l | l l 
“as Total..... 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0 
20.9 — 3.9] 32) 33) 1.5)...... Se 2S... | 50.0 
8.8 SNR 15.9} 13.4) 13.6) 10.2) 5.7) 20.2) 20.3) 18.2)... 
8.8 eT 17.6} 17.2] 17.3) 14.5) 8.9) 20.0) 20.1) 18.2)...... 
23. SiR aipsRRS 14.6] 14.9) 14.9] 11.6] 13.3] 12.7} 12.8)...... ane 
16.2 | = as 12.2} 12.6} 12.5} 11.6) 17.7} 10.4) 10.5)......|...... 
11.5 ie ceiewaed 10.8} 11.4] 11.3) 15.9} 11.4) 7.8} 7.8) 18.2).._._. 
3.4 45-49. - -.| 9.7] 10.4) 10.5) 14.5) 9.5] 5.5} 5.5) 9.2). -. 
1.4 RRR 7.3} 8.0} 7.9] 4.3] 19.0) 35) 3.5)..__.- ea 
27 85-60... 2.8. 6.1) 6.7} 5.6) 5.8! 10.1} 1.9] 1.7) 36.3) 25.0 
—— 60-64. 4 £6 S82 38 Be ee Le [hCULS | 25.0 





























Source: Compiled from data furnished by the Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Baltimore Operations Section. 
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FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC DATA’ 


Financial data issued currently in connection 
with the administration of the several programs 
under the Social Security Act are of three major 
types. One, represented by the tables in the 
earlier sections of this Bulletin, comprises pay- 
ments to individuals and families. These include 
benefits paid to unemployed workers who have 
become eligible under State unemployment com- 
pensation laws, lump-sum payments under the 
Federal old-age insurance program, and obliga- 
tions incurred for public-assistance payments 
from funds derived from Federal, State, and local 
sources. All tables of this type indicate amounts 
received by individuals and do not include ad- 
ministrative expense. 

The tables on this and following pages summa- 
rize financial data which fall under two other head- 
ings. These are, first, current fiscal operations of 


*Prepared in the Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Old-Age 
Benefits Research. 


the Federal Government under the Social Security 
Act, and, second, Federal financial participation 
in the State public-assistance and unemployment 
compensation programs. Because of differences 
in time periods and certain special characteristics, 
figures for a program in the different series are 
not comparable, nor can the totals be reconciled 
on the basis of materials shown here. 

The first six tables in this section show Federal 
receipts and expenditures under the Social Se- 
curity Act and the total of all receipts and ex- 
penditures. The data indicating the amount and 
disposition of social security funds are based on 
figures available through the Treasury Depart- 
ment. In accordance with the usual practice for 
such tabulations, disbursements are stated in 
terms of either checks issued or checks cashed 
during the period stated. 

Tables 7 and 8 are based on Social Security 


Table 1.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under the Social Security Act for the fiscal year 1936-37, and for 
the fiscal year 1937-38 as of Feb. 28, 1938 ' 












































Fiscal year 1936-37 Fiscal year 1937-38 
Item Expenditures Expenditures 
Appropriations to June 30, Appropriations to Feb. 28, 
1937 3 1938 # 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
Social eee F Board: Salaries and expenses, and wage records_...............-- $30, 749, 700. 00 $15, 433, 916. 68 $10, 483, 350. 00 $12, ar 667.05 
—-- Commerce (Bureau of the Census): RR, SE a aa 101, 844. 48 25, 000. 00 6, 652. 53 
Department ot Labor (Children’s Bureau): Salaries and expenses_.................- 299, 000. 00 295, 198. 61 306, 000. 00 232, 798. 38 
ES ee 31, 048, 700. 00 15, 830, 959. 77 10, 814, 350. 00 12, 586, 117.96 
GRANTS TO STATES 
Social Security Board: 
i nk esiusimenkaieibiienecid 4 126, 525, 000. 00 124, 817, 575. 34 132, 000, 000. 00 129, 347, me 
Unemployment compensation administration. -..............----.-.-----.--.-- 29, 000, 000. 00 9, 133, 785. 16 19, 000, 000. 00 28, 793, 938. 
Aid to dependent I i ac ecient est ase ts Scart 4 14, 800, 000. 00 14, 297, 277. 96 600, 000. 00 17, 462, 139, i 
i a ets siciniavascepidlautiaiinisicibpsisensire dianniuhcnsscnlnidiare 4 4, 675, 000. 00 4, 641, 947. 33 10, 000, 000. 00 3, 985, 565. 74 
a esate cscslichiwspiteuhtbarchllptinabaieahinchcvinciniwibtomnsaninnioalaniidl 175, 000, 000. 00 152, 890, 585. 79 215, 600, 000. 00 179, 589, 356. 43 
Deepens « of bey 3 Peo ped 8 Bevan: 
SRE eee eee eee Se ee eee ee ee 2, 820, 000. 00 3, 114, 583. 93 3, 700, 000. 00 2, 623, 261. 54 
een for ann ep aan Diithidlicacndnmimendddanenettinenanitnsiincniitet: 2, 150, 000. 00 2, 120, 921. 53 2, 800, 000. 00 1, 846, 143. 22 
as ceboninsiininbnaeionninbesmenatnn 1, 200, 000. 00 980, 490. 68 1, 475, 000. 00 1, 009, 231. 02 
EE ee Tn A 6, 170, 000. 00 6, 215, 996. 14 7, 975, 000. 00 5, 478, 635. 78 
Treasury Department (Public Health Service): Public-health work...............- 8, 000, 000. 00 7, 819, 415. 33 8, 000, 000. 00 6, 575, 533. 86 
EE ee ee a EE eae nee Ne eee 189, 170, 000. 00 166, 925, 997. 26 231, 575, 000. 00 191, 643, 526.07 
Old-age reserve account (general fund) §._.................-.----------------------- 265, 000, 000. 00 265, 000, 000. 00 500, 000, 000. 00 331, 000, 000. 00 
I ccnp escent sae ie tiv ihc 485, 218, 700. 00 447, 756, 957. 03 742, 389, 350. 00 535, 229, 644. 08 

















Act. Certain funds appropriated 


1 This table follows theform used by the Treasury Department in reporting — 


pursuant to the act are not included here, 


for the same purposes. This is true of funds for vocational rehabilitation, for which | le was @ 
tates, and $74,420 for 1936- 


year 1936-37 and $1,800,000 for the fiscal year 1937-38 for grants to the S 


tions and expenditures pursuant tothe provisions of the Social 
Treasury does not segregate these funds from other funds ae 


appropriated under the Social Security Act $841,000 for the 
and $95,000 for 1937-38 for administration. For the fiscal year 
1936-37, $5,801,550 was appropriated to the Bureau of Interna] Revenue, for collection of taxes under titles VIII and IX. For 1936-37, $31,860 was a) 

he epartment for salaries in connection with maintenance and development of the old-age reserve account (title IT). The U. 8. Public 


fiscal 


aporenenee to 


ealth Service 


ee ‘timers of $1,320,000 for 1936-37 and $1,600,000 for 1937-38 for research and administration in addition to the sums for grants to the States shown on 


a On a checks-paid basis. 


3 Expenditures made from 1935-36 appropriations, salaries and expenses, U. 8. Bureau of the Census 
4 After transfer of funds to old-age assistance from appropriations for aid to dependent children and aid to the blind. 
5 Fora statement of the reserve fund status as of Feb. 28, 1938 (showing payments made and interest credited), see table 6, p. 87. 


Source: Appropriations from the Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits, U. 8. Treasury Department; expenditures from the Daily Treasury 
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Board data and show the amounts certified for 
grants to the States under several different titles 
of the act. Ordinarily the appropriate State 
agencies submit for each quarter advance esti- 
mates of sums needed for the purposes specified; 
after review, the Board certifies to the Treasury 








the amount to be advanced. 


At the end of the period for which the advance 


has been made, any unexpended balance which 
may stand to the credit of a State is subject to ad- 


justment. 


On occasion, the Board also has certi- 


fied supplemental payments for current periods 


and in a few instances has certified payments to 
certain States for past quarters during which laws 
or plans were in operation. In tables 7 and 8 the 
advances certified by the Board are attributed to 
the period of operation for which they were certi- 
fied. For this reason, their totals for a given 
period usually differ from the totals for checks 
issued or checks cashed in the same period. When, 
however, the figures are cumulated over a consid- 
erable period of time, the differences resulting 
from administrative practices and small current 
balances tend to disappear. 


Table 2.—Receipts, expenditures, and issues under the Social Security Act, and total governmental receipts, 
expenditures, and debt 



































































































































[In millions of dollars} 
Amount of and changes in public debt 
ay of the ne eo 4 of the Fed- 
er overnmen overnment 
Monthly (+) or (—) 
Amount of public debt y, cantfe doe 
Under the So- Excess Social securi- Social securi- 
cial Security re- Gen- <i 
i m ‘Act ealpta eral ty issues for ty issues for— 
Year and mon or n es 
—— expen-/| bal- Exclu- Exclu- 
Total,| the a Gaate . as = ance —s sive of 
rans- ~ % 
all — other | Tt! | states | fors to | other Total | ‘secu- = Unem-| Total — Unem- 
‘ioe rity and | old- rity 4 ploy- rity re ploy- 
Act! ad- | agere- issues serve ment serve ment 
naive “o ac- | fund ac’ | fund 
ex- | count count count 
pense 
Total, fiscal year 
1985-36. ......| $4, 116}....... $4, 116) $8,477)  $28)_...... $8, 449) —$4, 361} +$840) $33,779) $33, 760)_...._- $19] +-$5, 078) +-$5, 059] ...._.-. +$19 
bh 2 year al 
SOESRE 5,204) $252) 5,042) 8,001 183} $265 —2, 707 —128} 36,425) 35,846) $267 312) +2, ua +2, +$267| +293 
1936 
| CS 204) ....... 204 412) es 33,444) 33, 419)....... 25 —335 —341/_.....- 
RP 343 552 Ta 33,380} 33,350)...... x — —69} ....... +5 
September............ . =e 499) 667 | Se 33, 833} 33, 799)....... 33 53 +449} ....... +4 
ER 272 4 681 =e 83, 833} 33, 705)....... () —4)....... +4 
November............ 233 é 233; 535 iadiins 33, 794| 33, 747]|....... 47 —39 —48}_...... 
Se 617; @ 517 655 riciinio 34,407} 34,343)....... 64 +613) +596)....... +17 
1937 
ee 284 3 21 631 20 45 34, 502) 34,383 45 “4 +95) +10 
February............. 275 10 265 553 22 45 34,601} 34,397 90 114 +99 +40 
Se 1,012 50 962 754 12 45 34,728] 34, 406 135) 187} +127 +73 
May. is 338 i 6 » 5 38 213 Het 2 eH tin +37 
eT 3 
ree 68} 53) 818] 1,300 25] «= 40 36, 425| 35,846) 267] 3121 +1, 212 +48 
Total, fiscal year =a 
1937-38 to Fe 
ruary 28_....- 3,859) 457) 3,402) 4,861 203| 331| 4,327 37, 633} 36, 304 595 734| +1, 208 +422 
eee 409 53 356) 20 42 588 36,716) 36,067 308 341 +29 
ETE 453 60 393 17 41 4 37, 36, 286 349 410 +69 
September............ 788 5 681 10 41 630 36, 875) 36,027 390 458 +48 
RRR 333 5 231; 61 40 41 534 36, 956| 36, 431, 4 +38 
November...........- 327 31 41 470 37,004] 36,048 4 574 +78 
a 865 69) 13 43 674 37,279} 36,141 513 625 +51 
1938 
Ee 335, 57| 278} += 566 45 41} 480/ 231]  —23| 37,453] 36,250} 554) 649 +24 
eerencorevonnes 7 80 269 512) 18 41 453 —163 +25| 37,633) 36,304 595 734 +85 

















1 Federal tax receipts under titles VIII and IX of the Social Security Act. These data are from the Daily Treasu 
from the tax collections in table 4 on 


4 Exclusive of public debt retirement 
* Less than $500,000. 


Source: Computed from data furnished by the Daily Treasury Statements, 


Bulletin, April 1938 


p. 85, which are based on warrants covered by the Bookkeeping and Warrants Division of the 
On basis of “checks paid,”’ i. e., checks cashed and returned to U. 8. Treasury. 


Statements and therefore are different 
Treasury Department. 








Table 3.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department in the 
fiscal year 1936-37 and in the fiscal year 1937-38 to Feb. 28, 1938 ! 


{In thousands of dollars] 









































Fiscal year 1937-38 to Feb. 28, 1938 

F Treasury 

Social Security Board Department of Labor 3 Depart- 

Fiscal year ment # 

State past 
total grants 
me oa vom, | san 
ploymen Materna 

Old-age gorck dg Aid to the | compensa- | and child- fi tn 2 eer — 

assistance aan blind tion ad- health “thildgon we serv th 

ministra- | services | COUGre oes work 

tion 
Total, all participating 

ERE ater ae $166, 820.4 | $187, 987.9 | $126, 184.3 | $16,877.6 $3, 871.1 $29, 077.0 $2, 560.0 $1, 835. 1 $995.9 | $6, 586.9 
EES Rare 1, 650.0 1, 632. 6 582.3 198. 7 12.1 459. 7 80.7 52.5 29.1 217.5 
a ee 46.8 177.8 100.3 ‘ (*) 25. 6 16. 5 3.5 5.7 26.3 
(SRS 244, 4 1, 052. 4 540.0 192. 2 28.9 189.8 37.6 17.8 (5) 46.1 
=i a 1, 240. 1 1, 339. 5 786. 0 159.7 31.8 123. 0 38. 6 35. 6 18.1 146.5 
ds ae 14, 002. 8 16, 541.6 11, 938. 1 1, 063. 0 689. 7 2, 473. 5 89.6 40. 6 19.8 227.3 
Rn 4, 708.3 4, 761. 4, 161.2 335. 1 66.2 63.4 38.1 9.3 15.8 72.2 
ee 2, 120. 4 2, 584.8 1, 677.7 (*) 0 769.0 25.4 26. 1 9.3 77.3 
EA SE 297.3 348. 2 141.3 48. 2 (‘) 100. 4 21.6 3.2 7.5 26.0 
District of Columbia. -__........-- 666. 8 822.6 312.2 129.8 13.0 262. 7 238.1 19.4 6.7 50.7 
a 735. 6 1, 876. 1 1, 497.3 (*) 7.8 139. 1 55.1 28.8 21.7 96.2 
(EEE SES EG Set ea a ee 808. 1 1, 408.9 769. 6 114.0 18. 2 157.3 95.5 6—2.8 23.8 228.1 
ER Tea aa 148.8 348.7 91.7 84.9 5.8 72.2 27.6 9.3 8.7 48.6 
imeem canine 1, 554. 6 1, 275.1 858. 1 201. 4 19.0 93. 4 27.9 10.8 10.7 53.8 
ESS ae 9, 008. 5 10, 157.5 9, 471.0 4) (4) 209. 9 91.2 85. 1 39.3 261.1 
ith Sree 3, 678. 5 5, 350. 7 2, 923. 3 1, 031. 6 194. 1 968. 1 56.8 21.6 23.8 131.3 
aS aaa aaa 3, 215.8 3, 973. 5 3, 555. 9 4) 59. 1 108. 2 38. 2 44.0 23.0 145.1 
a eee 226. 2 1, 384. 8 866. 3 224. 6 41.3 103. 2 27.4 26.4 16. 2 79.4 
TSA 1, 517.1 2, 292.0 1, 802. 2 (*) (*) 153. 5 62.9 52.8 34. 2 186.4 
Sa 2, 143. 4 2, 371. 5 1, 161.5 538. 5 3.5 450. 7 65.3 (*) 19.4 132.5 
| ae 888. 1 892.7 175.9 133. 9 109.7 361.3 24.4 20. 2 13.9 53.4 
ce cee 2, 518.1 2, 662. 2 1, 265. 3 616. 5 56.8 537.8 41.7 33. 8 8.3 102.1 
Massachusetts. _.............-.-- 9, 443. 1 11, 136.7 8, 004. 5 717.1 95.6 2, 013.9 56. 2 63.4 8.7 | 177.4 
| SE ae 4, 562.8 6, 798.8 4, 638. 6 1, 324.8 49.9 389. 7 74.7 70. 5 29.4 | 221.2 
“aaa 7, 304.0 7, 334. 2 5, 890. 9 415.8 64.1 691.7 50. 5 48.0 25.9 | 147.2 
non | AE ORES Cena 738. 0 743.0 311.8 (‘) (‘) 186.0 63.3 20. 6 (*) 161.3 
Ee een anacoe 4, 841.7 4, 570.8 4, 046. 5 108.0 (*) 159.9 46. 6 42.2 30.0 137.5 
ERR 1, 161.6 1, 311.5 1, 037.9 82.9 6.3 84.9 33. 2 21.4 15.5 29.2 
i 3, 137. 4 2, 130. 5 1, 469.5 439.5 38. 0 65. 3 17.9 38. 2 18.1 44.0 
EE ee eka ceancmanuen 75.9 341.1 190. 6 (‘) (*) 89.9 26.7 8 10.2 22.9 
New Hampshire_-__.__......_.__- 743.8 818.5 386. 1 41.2 28.9 291.5 18.3 8.9 8.7 34.8 
pe aaa... .................-.-- 4, 837.3 3, 263. 6 1, 808.0 808. 2 51.5 334.0 56.8 35.0 15.9 14.3 
New Mexico..............._.___- 433. 4 466.1 185. 0 93.7 11.2 36.4 43.2 23.9 6.7 66.0 
Ss 13, 089. 9 19, 079. 8 10, 447.1 2, 491.8 250. 9 5, 126. 6 131.7 101.5 37.1 493. 2 
Ni ECR $13.3 2, 201.1 770. 5 135. 0 75.6 772.7 90.8 55.2 49.6 251.7 
| eee 719.2 823. 4 506. 8 104.9 0 84.9 32. 6 37.1 11.3 45.9 
a aah eeeetatet 17, 079. 6 12, 185. 4 10, 195. 1 916.4 292. 6 204.9 79.7 101.4 23.2 277.0 
4, 692. 5 5, 102.9 4, 250.3 357.0 81.9 144.4 65.8 58.8 31.6 113.3 
, 900.3 2, 127.1 1, 319.7 140.9 44.4 487.3 36.3 12.1 16.4 70.0 
13, 648. 9 14, 111.9 6, 433. 3 1, 304.3 973.0 4, 780.7 108.1 153. 4 39.4 319.8 
675. 2 1, 041.5 453. 8 90.0 (‘) 397.1 w.7 27.7 (*) 45.2 
430. 8 989. 1 388. 7 90. 3 30. 4 202.9 74.2 23.9 24.6 164.1 
1, 048. 5 1, 053. 6 878. 4 (4) 3.2 43.4 23.7 24.9 14.1 60.9 
519. 5 1, 820.0 650. 0 386. 5 34.7 388. 6 68.9 36.4 38.6 216.3 
9, 412.4 9, 425.0 7, 163.3 (*) (*) 1, 725. 2 97.2 86. 2 48.9 304.2 
1, 139.3 1, 781.4 1, 241.8 236.9 23.3 182. 6 20.3 15.9 4.2 51.3 
498.3 574.8 295. 6 24.5 8.2 163.1 24.4 13.7 10.5 34.8 
512.3 854. 5 (*) (4) () 520.7 75.0 46. 6 38.1 174.1 
4, 557.7 4, 740.3 3, 662. 8 672.3 122.9 100. 2 33.7 38. 1 15.3 95.0 
1, 430.8 2, 433. 2 1, 335.3 289.4 47.3 541.2 34.8 37.3 28.8 119.1 
5, 429. 5 4, 948. 1 3, 248. 5 470.8 122.0 888. 6 46.8 52.0 30. 1 139.2 
523. 4 475.7 296. 5 63.5 23.3 66.5 5.6 2.0 (*) 18.3 


























1 Checks issued by the Treasury Department during the given periods for Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act, not including Federal funds 
for vocational rehabilitation under title V, pt. 4, which are merged with other Federal funds provided for this purpose. For any given period, amounts reported 
in this table will differ from those reported in tables 7 and 8 showing amounts certified by the Social Security Board to the Treasury Department for payment 
to the States, since sums certified by the Board are attributed to the quarter for which they were provided. The Board may ae | amounts to be granted for 
the current period of operation, for future periods, or for prior periods in which programs approved by the Board were in effect. herefore, payments are not 
necessarily made within the period for which the funds are certified. 

3 Administered by the U. 8. Children’s Bureau. 

3 Administered by the U. 8. Public Health Service. 

‘No plan approved by the Social Security Board. 

§ Plan a) ea only for first month of fiscal year; no Federal funds granted. 

6 Refund by Georgia of unexpended grant. 

7 No plan approved by the Chief of the Children’s Bureau. 

§ Plan approved Mar. 5, 1938. 

* Plan approved Mar. 10, 1938. 


Source: Amount of grants computed from data furnished by the Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits, U. 8. Treasury Department. 
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Table 4.—Federal tax collections under titles VIII and IX of the Social Security Act, by internal revenue collection 
districts ! 


[In thousands of dollars] 





























Collections in the fiscal Collections in the fiscal Cumulative collections to 
year 1936-37 year 1937-38 to Feb. 28, 1938 Feb. 28, 1938 
Districts in— 
Total, titles! Under title | Under title Tots tes! Under title | Under title |T@l, titles| ty nder titie| Under title 
and 1X Vill Ix and LX Vill? Ix and IX Vill: Ix: 

ae ae $256, 180.2 | $198, 340.4 | $57, 839.8 | $453, 914.2 | $377,472.3 | $76, 441.9 | $710,094. 4 | $575, 812.7 $134, 281.7 
thin i cncnnckhesespaivigatvaneusnaiiied aie 1, 648. 1 1, 420.3 227.8 3, 115.7 2, 685. 6 430.1 4, 763.9 4, 105.9 658. 0 
SE titintinncatadwwronmdnis mtgiipinaubbenta 412.7 366. 8 46. 719. 5 642.9 76.6 1, 132.3 1, 009. 6 122.6 
Arkansas 885. 6 508. 8 376.8 1, 278.8 1, 002.3 276. 6 2, 164.4 1, 511.0 653. 4 
California 13, 310. 0 11, 423.0 1, 887.0 25, 899. 5 22, 616. 4 3, 283. 1 39, 209. 6 34, 039. 4 5, 170.2 
Colorado 1, 283.9 1, 108.9 175.0 2, 678.7 2, 355. 2 323. 5 3, 962. 6 3, 464. 1 498.5 
Connecticut 4, 797.4 4, 103. 1 694.3 8, 715.8 7, 439. 2 1, 276.6 13, 513. 2 11, 542.3 1, 970.9 
Delaware 1, 598. 7 1, 129.8 468.9 2, 570.4 2, 100.3 470.1 4, 169.1 3, 230. 1 939. 0 
Florida. . . - 2, 360.9 1, 398.0 962. 9 2, 850. 8 2, 167.1 683. 8 5, 211.7 3, 565. 0 1, 646.7 
Georgia... --- 3, 429.3 1, 975.2 1, 454. 2 4, 534.5 3, 397.9 1, 136.6 7, 963.9 5, 373.1 2, 590. 8 
EE Seas aS 702. 3 381.3 321.0 895.0 676. 5 218. 5 1, 597.3 1, 057.8 539. 5 
NES ksh dlciecsdeseacam es ns aero 391.5 340. 5 51.0 833. 8 737.8 96.0 1, 225. 4 1, 078.4 147.0 
IE iis ticrieaplh esinsceccccnensings enema einai 32, 204. 6 18, 976. 1 13, 318. 5 47, 224.8 35, 304. 4 11, 830.3 79, 519.3 54, 370.5 25, 148. 8 
SN, tine iiiw rind wauatineapcheabinntnaenen 4, 151.9 3, 632. 6 519.3 7, 635. 7 6, 655. 0 980.7 11, 787.6 10, 287.6 1, 500.0 
EEE. ene ae 0 ree ST: 1, 954. 4 1, 644.8 309. 5 3, 734. 2 3, 293. 4 440.8 5, 688. 6 4, 938.3 750. 3 
PE eee ae ee ae 1, 740. 5 932.9 807.6 2, 478. 2 1, 794. 2 684.0 4, 218.6 2, 727.1 1, 491.5 
EE EPS CE fae 1, 822. 2 1, 449.2 373.1 3, 434. 5 2, 867.4 567.1 5, 256.7 4, 316. 6 940. 1 
EE ee eee aehen tide taeaaaedatil 1, 591.9 1, 366. 4 225. 4 3, 048.9 2, 648. 5 400. 4 4, 640.8 4,014.9 625.8 
TT iainiahihi ia ttrtadiiad te dbeniatane-dub ddeshaneinmiaiieee 889. 8 785. 7 104.1 1, 773.9 1, 551.8 222. 1 2, 663. 7 2, 337. 5 326. 2 
Maryland (including District of Columbia). 4,170.7 3, 421.8 748.9 7, 758.4 6, 434.8 1, 323.5 11, 929.1 9, 856. 6 2, 072.4 
Massachusetts .............. bniiplinecusun 10, 919. 2 9, 355. 6 1, 563.7 19, 689. 5 16, 939. 7 2, 749.9 30, 608. 8 26, 295. 3 4, 313.5 
i bdudinesonccuwuseoes neni deapapliaal 14, 114.4 12, 352. 6 1, 761.9 29, 220. 1 26, 017.0 3, 203. 1 43, 334.6 38, 369. 6 4, 964.9 
A ae Se eee es 3, 702. 5 2, 789. 7 912.9 6, 792. 5 5, 559. 5 1, 233.0 10, 495. 0 8, 349.1 2, 145.9 
DMIODE. . 22... nnceeee a keidtaiscinae 479.3 426. 5 52.9 1, 007. 9 894. 0 113.9 1, 487.3 1, 320. 5 166.8 
PSTN SE 9, 403. 9 5, 355. 6 4, 048.3 13, 203.7 9, 481.1 3, 722.6 22, 607. 6 14, 836. 7 7, 770.9 
a : ae ‘ 570. 5 327.7 242.7 885.7 715.8 169.9 1, 456. 2 1, 043. 5 412.7 
SN aS oe 1, 663.6 855. 5 808. 1 2, 453.3 1, 762. 5 690. 7 4, 116.8 2, 618.0 1, 498.8 
Se piensa enelveie dh tebditdlareaaeine 409. 8 286. 6 123.2 584.0 497.7 86.3 993. 8 784.3 209. 5 
ESE SES oO 631.3 566.3 65.0 1,112.1 991.9 120.2 1, 743.5 1, 558. 2 185, 2 
iia ied dion icimae ne dikaseiilewaeaien 7, 582.3 6, 475.1 1, 107.3 15, 534.7 13, 582. 1 1, 952. 6 23, 117.1 20, 057. 2 3, 059. 9 
New Mexico_-.--. 215.3 196. 6 18.8 437.8 397.8 40.1 653. 2 504.3 58.8 
New York.....-- 56, 470.8 43, 216. 1 13, 254.7 99, 940. 1 79, 082. 2 20, 857.9 156, 410.9 122, 298.3 34, 112.6 
North Carolina. .. 2, 652. 5 2, 284. 1 368. 4 4, 926.1 4, 293. 2 632. 8 7, 578.5 6, 577.3 1, 001.2 
eae eee 273. 4 163. 6 109.9 382. 2 326. 4 55.8 655. 6 489.9 165.7 
sala 16, 615. 5 14, 362.0 2, 253. 5 30, 764. 9 26, 719. 1 4, 045.8 47, 380.4 41, 081.1 6, 299.3 
Oklahoma. . ._--- 2, 196. 1 1, 783.7 412.3 4,211.1 3, 691.7 519.4 6, 407.2 5, 475.4 931.8 
 —_as 1, 363. 8 1, 194.0 169. 8 2, 836. 6 2,491.3 345.3 4, 200. 4 3, 685. 4 515.1 
Pennsylvania. _-- 23, 454.3 20, 406. 2 3, 048. 0 44, 102.0 38, 566.0 5, 536. 0 67, 556.3 58, 972.2 8, 584.1 
Rhode Island ____. 1, 722.9 1, 474.5 248.4 2, 933. 6 2, 906. 5 27.0 4, 656. 5 4,381.1 275.4 
South Carolina. - 1, 046. 6 933. 3 113.3 2, 101.9 1,941.9 160.0 3, 148.5 2, 875. 2 273.3 
South Dakota___. 218.3 192.8 25.4 415.1 410.8 4.3 633.3 603. 6 29.7 
Tennessee 2, 108. 5 1, 770.4 333.1 3, 954.8 3, 350. 5 604.3 6, 058. 2 5, 120.9 937.3 
ES 4, 878.8 4, 273.0 605. 9 10, 284. 0 8, 993.3 1,290.7} 15,1628] 13,2663 1, 896. 5 
+o 543.0 463. 0 80. 1 1, 035.9 915.0 120.9 1, 579.0 1, 378.0 201.0 
EEE 385. 2 337. 6 47.6 734. 2 636.7 97.4 1, 119.3 974.3 145.0 
RA i 2, 149.9 1, 754.4 395. 6 4, 094.0 3, 471.4 622.6 6, 243.9 5, 225.8 1,018.1 
Washington (including Alaska) 3, 856. 6 2, 105. 5 1, 751.0 5, 778.9 4, 553. 5 1, 225. 5 9, 635. 5 6, 659. 0 2, 976. 5 
West Virginia_..... mus 2, 049.9 1, 830. 0 219.9 3, 943. 1 3, 497.2 446.0 5, 993. 0 5, 327.2 665.8 
Wisconsin. ..........-. pnekinynneceaaea 4, 777.0 | 4, 267.3 509.7 8, 931.8 7, 966. 5 965.3 13, 708.8 12, 233.8 1, 475.0 
RES eR a 293. 5 | 176.0 | 117.5 441.2 359. 3 81.9 734. 6 535.2 199.4 




















! These data are based on warrants covered by the Bookkee 
the tax figures shown in table 2 on p. 83 which are based on I 


the Office of the 


»ing and Warrants Division of the Treasury Department and therefore are slightly different from 
aily Treasury Statements. The amounts listed in this table represent collecti 


ons received by 
Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits, Treasury Department, from the internal revenue collection districts in the respective States. An 


amount received by a particular district does not necessarily representjtaxes paid with respect to employment within the State in which that district is located. 
Effective Jan. 1, 1937, based on wages for employment as defined in sec. 811 of the Social Security Act, payable by 


’“Taxes with respect to employment.” 
both employer and employee. 


+Tax on employers of 8 or more.” Effective Jan. 1, 1936, based on wages for employment as defined in sec. 907 of the Social Security Act, payable by 
employers only. The sums here recorded represent taxes paid after deduction of credits for amounts paid into State unemployment funds in States having 


unemployment compensation laws certified for the taxable year by the Social Security Board. 
were not able to claim these credits in some States whose unemployment compensation laws had not yet been certified by the Social Security 


Source: Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits, U. 8. Treasury Department. 


Bulletin, A pril 1938 


During part of the period to which these figures a’ 


pply, employers 
oard. 












































Table 5.—Status of the unemployment trust fund as of Feb. 28, 1938 
Contribu- Fiscal year 1936-37 Fiscal year 1937-38 
tions first 
State go cE Deposi Earnings {Withdrawal 
on pay x eposits arnings thdrawals 

Sale ——- ae Deposits Earnings oon ey ue July 1, 1937- |July 1, 1937-\July 1, 1937- poles as of 
for !— ’ , Feb. 28, 1938 |Dec. 31, 19372| Feb. 28, 1938| F&. 28, 1938 
EE a eee $18, 949, 421. 44)$292, 915, 958. 16/$2, 737, 181. 92|$1, 000, 000/$313,602,561.52/$467,727,218.09/$5, 845, 814. 72|$45,885,000.00/$741, 290,504.33 
Alabama_..........-- m0 @i........-- 4,911, 753. 12| 4,769, 520.48} 83, 781. 39] 1, 250,000.00] 8, 515, 054. 99 
ia St I EE Reece si RRR: SR TMOR Taine ia 200,618.41]... ||” 290, 618. 41 
a «=e 930, 784.65) 1,061, 760. 14 17, 964. 42 325,000.00) 1, 685, 509, 21 
SS 2 es Se cee ee E aan epee 2, 113, 066. 73 > 2, 125, 000. 00 
Calernis...........- _., a 27, 909, 344. 34) 45,095,000.00} 598, 258. 58) 5, 500, 000. 00) 68, 102, 602, 92 
Colorado__......----- 34, 708. Gi}_......... 309, 943.41) 2, 894, 982. 28 J) ae 5, 246, 521. 08 
Connecticut......---- 46,814.60)... 8, 446, 814. 60] 8, 338,000.00] 144, 345. 36] 2, 750, 000. 00) 14, 179, 159. 96 
“SES S » a Seas ee ee Se aeee 1, 590, 000. 00 0 5 SE 1, 591, 307, 02 
District of Columbia - 45, 375. 37)_......__- 3, 528,047.77] 3,023, 625. 03 56, 864. 56 125, 000. 00} 6, 483, 537. 36 
ee Sek” 2 EEE Bidnwbdbawdentelnckssesseeneterinndentsesene ii ebrewcesleatdsesésosceun 3, 800, 000. 00 a 3, 807, 783. 15 
Rt ieteeckon: SE Tuctumsndoseontnddqucnbbemmtnintubabebien Diekhieawoclsghwbapesesens 5, 500, 000. 00 fk ) eee 5, 514, 459, 30 
SS i | Se See ea a eee, 1, 153, 923. 74 ISR EST 1, 154, 025, 84 
SE & Ge Gi.......... 904,010.47) 1, 167,991. 73 Ee 2, 089, 108. 17 
OE a a eS a ee SE Sere ene | Sey SSeS 30, 000, 000. 00 

es 142, 747. 93]... ....... 14, 058, 452. 89) 11, 157, 280.44) 222,459.26)... . 25, 438, 192, 
Se Gas 2, 756, 610. 16) 4, 950, 000. 00 Leer: 7, 767, 827. 47 
ee ae 4, 016, 719. 43 26, 447. T01.........-.-.) 4061, ee 
2, 510, 459.81} 8, 250, 000. 00 78, 723. 99) __ ...-----| 10, 839, 183, 80 
3, 824, 169.43) 4, 750, 000. 00 68, 541. 21 250, 000.00) 8, 392, 710. 64 
1, 860, 889. 88) 2, 150, 000. 00 34, 240. 84 400, 000.00) 3, 645, 130. 72 
3,016, 919.51) 7, 500, 000. 00 78, 671. 04) 1,000, 000.00) 9, 505, 500. 55 
Massachusetts - - - .--- 169, 145. 19)__.______- 18, 869, 145. 19} 27, 600, 000. 00 368, 005. 11) 5, 000, 000. 00) 41, 837, 150. 30 
Michigan - -_...------ | ae 13, 131, 614. 88) 35, 043, 535. 38 . 4 |. ee 48, 443, 202, 43 
imnesota _ ._......--  ) aa 4, 729, 730. 48) 7, 800, 000. 00 93, 439. 84] 1,000, 000. 00} 11, 623, 170, 32 
Mississippi------.----- |. Bee 1, 146, 582.13) 1, 383, 749. 46 | Cae 2, 551, 280. 29 
OEE Sl Se ee ee ee ee ea | EME eee 11, 800, 000. 00 
EEE Ul, SE a ae eee eee ee 2, 000, 000. 00  S eee 2, 007, 764. 04 
EES ES ll a Se Seen en 2, 553, 000. 00 4 fl ao 557, 264. 65 
SMES  . aes Seo a eee ee 651, 088. 40 i! 654, 413, 03 
New Hampshire - ---- - . ae 2, 300, 138. 55} 2, 155, 412. 52 40, 425. 63 550, 000.00} 3, 945, 976. 70 
New Jersey -----.-.-.--- 85, 414. 88)... 16, 635, 414. 88) 16, 640,000.00) 282,056.86). ............ 33, 557, 471. 74 
New Mexico---._..--- | ae 654, 159. 04 650, 000. 00 i - See 1, 315, 423. 83 
New York--_-_----.--- 655, 336. 55)... ....-. 56, 663, 174. 64) 50, 500,000.00) 939, 635. 83) 7, 000, 000. 00}101, 102, $10. 47 
North Carolina. - ._-- $2, 856. 72)_........-. 5, 552, 855.72) 4, 675, 000. 00 90, 537. 10 500, 000.00) 9, 818, 302. 82 
ll EEUU, Se Ss A ER ee ee See 675, 000. 00 i. SRE: 678, 555. 56 
3 Ee A 4 eae 17, 119, 822. 46] 41, 282, 804. 59 i Ss 58, 814, 317. 56 
Oklahoma..._--.-.--- 22, 980. 14]_.....___. 3, 527,980.14) 3, 755, 000. 00 - § aaa 7, 342, 918. 54 
Saas 3 azz 3, 351, 206.64) 3,315, 274. 83 55, 653. 82) 1,000, 000.00} 5, 722, 225. 29 
Pennsylvania - -._...- , § | ae 38, 004, 190. 67) 46, 952,000.00} 678, 617. 03/10, 000, 000. 00) 75, 634, 807. 70 
Rhode Island - -_------ 37, 769. 97)_......_.-. 4, 505, 597.43) 4, 367, 437. 88 76, 234. 68] 1, 500,000.00} 7, 449, 260. 92 
South Carolina_...--- 17, 605. 80}_.......... 2, 517, 605. 89) 2, 225, 000. 00 ee 4, 782, 795. 67 
South Dakota_____--- Ss Ul acotecces 473, 367. 73 600, 000. 00 S 2 SS ecees 1, 082, 564. 21 
enmessee._._._._..-- - 5 Saaaeee 3, 818,051. 16; 4, 620, 000. 00 71, 388. 48] 1, 500,000.00] 7, 009, 439. 64 
, Sees “ |. | aaa 10, 658, 749. 45| 10, 750, 000. 00 185, 128. 36 950, 000. 00) 20, 643, 877. 81 
ES | a 1, 122, 597.42) 1, 555, 000. 00 23, 100. 33 535, 000.00) 2, 165, 607.75 
SEE Cp OE cacccceon 660, 644. 80 817, 504. 57 12, 644. 04 150, 000.00} 1, 340, 883. 41 
| ia _ . - ee 4, 321, 153.45) 4, 900, 000. 00 74, 281. 63 150, 000.00} 9, 145, 435. 08 
CE EE 0 ee eS eee ee eee See PIES Ie eey A 6, 925, 000. 00 3 SSS 6, 962, 868, 38 
West Virginia 22, 754. 62)... ._- 3, 612, 222. 38| 7,014, 000. 00 84, 109. 52) 1, 600,000.00) 9, 110, 331.90 
Wisconsin __- 431, 291. 84| 1,000,000) 23, 258, 176.35) 9, 948, 832. 05 324, 107. 33) 2, 850, 000. 00) 30, 681, 115. 73 
EEE ES SE aS eee GH Pe eyes 1, 000, 000. 00 | eee 1, 004, 679. 14 


























1 Contributions payable under State unemployment compensation laws; employer contributions at rate of 0.9 percent of annual pay rolls for 1936, 1.8 per- 


cent for 1937, and 2.7 percent thereafter (or until merit rating begins), except as otherwise noted; employee contributions on wages received also collectible in 
10 States as indicated. 


are credited at the end of each quarter of the fiscal year. 

3 Employee contributions of 1 percent of wages collectible after May 1, 1936. 

4 Employee contributions of 0.45 percent of wages collectible for 1936, 0.9 percent for 1937, and 1 percent thereafter. 

5’ Employer contributions collectible for period of less than a year but with contribution rate fixed to equal 0.9 percent of annual pay rolls for the year 1936. 

6 Employer contributions at rate of 1 percent of annual pay rolls collectible for 1936, 2 percent for 1937, and 3 percent thereafter. In New York 1936 and 
1937 contributions based on wages up to $3,000 per year; amendments approved Feb. 9, 1938, base contributions on total pay rolls, retroactive to Jan. 1, 1938. 

7 Employer contributions first collectible July 1, 1937, but at a rate to equal 1.8 percent of annual pay rolls for year 1937. 

* Employee contributions of one-half of pon tly tax on wages up to $3,000 per year collectible Jan. 1, 1937, through Mar. 17, 1937. 


® me contributions of 0.9 percent of wages collectible Jan. 1, 1937, through Mar. 31, 1937, if employers were subject to law during 1936 and first 3 
months o' a 


10 Employee contributions of 0.9 percent of wages collectible for 1937, and 1 percent thereafter (nonmanual workers earning over $50 per week or $2,500 per 
year exempt from employee contributions through Mar. 4, 1938). 


it Employee contributions of 0.5 percent of wages collectible after Jan. 1, 1937. 
12 Employee contributions of 1 percent of wages up to $2,500 per year collectible after J uly 1, 1937. 
13 Employer contributions at rate of 2 percent of wages up to $3,000 per year collectible for 1937, and at the rate of 3 percent of wages up to $3,000 per year 


14 Employer contributions at rate of 1 percent of annual pay rolls for 1936; 2 percent for the period Jan. 1, 1937, through Sept. 30, 1937; 1.8 percent for the 
period Oct. 1, 1937, through Dec. 31, 1937; and 2.7 percent thereafter. Employee contributions of 0.5 percent of wages collectible for 1936; of one-half employer 
rate or 1 percent, whichever is less, Jan. 1, 1937, through Sept. 30, 1937. 


1s Employee contributions of 1 percent of wages co ible beginning Jan. 1, 1938. 
16 Employee contributions of 1 percent of wages up to $3,000 per year collectible for 1937 (beginning Jan. 4, 1937), and 1.5 percent of wages up to $3,000 per 


thereafter. 
17 Employer contributions at rate of 2 percent collectible July 1, 1934, through Dec. 31, 1937; and 2.7 percent thereafter. 
Source: Computed from data furnished by Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits, U. 8. Treasury Department. 
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OLD-AGE RESERVE ACCOUNT 


During February a further transfer of $41 mil- 
lion was made to the old-age reserve account, 
bringing to $596 million the total amount trans- 
ferred as of February 28, 1938. There remained at 
that date $169 million in the appropriation balance 
account still available for transfer. Title II of 
the Social Security Act creates the old-age reserve 
account and specifies that the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall submit to the Bureau of the Budget 
an annual estimate of the appropriation to be 
made to the account, the amount to be determined 
on @ reserve basis in accordance with accepted 
actuarial principles. 

Such portion of the amount credited to the 
account as is not required to meet current with- 
drawals to pay benefits must be invested, at not 
less than 3-percent interest, in obligations of the 
United States or in obligations guaranteed as to 
both principal and interest by the United States. 
All present investments are in the form of a special 
series of Treasury notes which mature either 
in 1941 or in 1942. Interest on these notes 
is credited to the account at the end of each 
fiscal year. 


The aggregate amount of benefit payments dur- 
ing February was nearly double that of the pre- 
ceding month. (See table 6.) As of February 28, 
total payments since the start of the old-age 
insurance program amounted to nearly $2.2 
million. These benefit payments are made from 
an uninvested portion of the account, held to the 
credit of the disbursing officer in the Treasury, 
and replenished by transfers from the appropria- 
tion whenever necessary. 

For the fiscal year 1938-39 the sum of $360 mil- 
lion was appropriated to the old-age reserve 
account by the Treasury-Post Office appropria- 
tion act, approved March 28. This act reappro- 
priates the unexpended balance of the appropria- 
tion available for this purpose for the current 
fiscal year. The President’s budget message of 
January 3, 1938, indicated that $115 million out 
of the current year’s appropriation will not be 
transferred during the present fiscal year but will 
be carried over to 1938-39, since tax receipts 
under title VIII of the Social Security Act are 
less than the estimates upon which the amount of 
the 1937-38 appropriation was based. 


Table 6.—Old-age reserve account 


























3-percent Deposits 
Appropria- Transfers Cash with 
Month tion balance | from appro- —— 5 4 ae ma... dis _| Benefit pay-| disbursing 
y asury ursing offi- 

on first of | priation to account notes ac- | cor for bemattt ments officer at 

month ! account quired payments end of month 
1937 
January $285, 000,000 | $45, 000,000 |.............- 3 $0. 00 $0. 00 
February 220, 000, 000 8 "a 45, 000, 000 $100, 000. 00 .00 100, 000. 00 
{arch . 174, 900, 000 45, 000, 000 |............ 45, 000, 000 |..........--..- . 00 100, 000. 00 
April... 129, 900, C00 45, 000, 000 |. bie GEE Bideiensconsaad 1, 582. 90 98, 417.10 
Tl citichacinitacosddeiegenes sss idbuneneeedalal 84, 900, 000 45, 000, 000 | _. ae « Nr 14, 995. 51 83, 421. 59 
aS eer ea 39, 900, 000 39, 900, 000 |? $2,261,810.97 a 43, 048. 71 40, 372. 88 
it atts higinncnecendbbbsctdese deem ekeeaeunenl 500, 000, 000 42, 000, 000 (?) 41, 000, 000 |? 1, 061, 810. 97 75, 497. 49 1, 026, 686. 36 
A lh iin intéuntincceuewiennendcntabi de hiiammatie 458, 000, 000 41, 000, 000 |. oni ee 99, 610. 83 927, 075. 53 
EE eee See 417, 000, 000 Oo = SS SU) ee 128, 073. 68 799, 001. 85 
ER a, See 376, 000, 000 Ge Benseccccncnsce Fy ee 249, 481. 61 549, 520. 24 
PT 2 0 ccuincdbtmeiwemedeuneniaipieualineatmaiadael 335, 000, 000 |) Sf eee 264, 543. 76 284, 976. 48 
DE nndvackticnudekbnknégnnatinsh akihesaagnhaeenin 294, 000, 000 8 Eee 41, 000, 000 | 2, 000, 000. 00 400, 652. 23 1, 884, 324. 25 
1938 

I ici csci Raia innisitins Sih titi tadiciceiedaa eas 251, 000, 000 | a ee 8 ee 319, 993. 92 1, 564, 330. 33 
SITTIN sihessiidichaihisdnsicnaskendeihnateahndeaeaeeade ata 210, 000, 000 ea A“ — 215. 64 962, 114. 69 
Ae 169, 000, 000 596, 000, 000 | 2, 261, 810. 97 595, 100, 000 | 3, 161,810.97 | 2, 199, 606. 28 962, 114. 69 














' On books of Bookkeeping and Warrants Division of the Treasury Department. 


37, and $500,000,000 for fiscal year 1937 
3 $61,810.97 of the interest earn 
disbursing officer. 


$265,000,000 appropriated to old-age reserve account for fiscal year 1936- 


ed during the first 6 months was held as an appropriation balance until July 1937, at which time it was transferred to the 


Source: Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits, U. 8. Treasury Department. 
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Table 7.—Federal grants to the States for public assistance: Advances certified ' to the Treasury Department by the 
Social Security Board for the fiscal year 1937-38 and for the quarters ending Mar. 31 and June 30, 1938 


{In thousands of dollars, as of Mar. 31, 1938] 








Advances of Federal funds certified to the Treasury = mapa or by the Social Security Board for direct assistance and 
ic 


administration of pub 


assistance as of Mar. 31, 1938 





Total for the fiscal year 1937-38 


















































State For quarter ended Mar. 31, 1938 For quarter ending June 30, 1938 
Aid to Aid to Aid to 
Old-age | Aid to the Old-age | Aid to the Old-age | Aid to the 
Total dependent dependent depende 
assistance | _ blind children | 28sistance | blind children | sistance | — blind chit say 
ee oe $159, 015.3 | $136, 320.8 $4, 222.9 $18,471.7 | $41, 447.2 $1, 040.8 $5, 168. 4 $9, 734. 0 $207. 2 $1, 014.4 
tha diae kia cntnceamne 948.9 705. 3 12.3 231.4 245.7 6.4 97.5 123.0 2 32.7 
++ eae 108. 2 Sf RY er a OD) RRS Sa f | een 
are 765. 7 540.0 30.4 195.3 210.8 11.1 eg ee a 5.6 31.9 
ss“ SEE 1, 052. 2 851.5 34.9 165. 7 239. 4 11.4 38.0 65.5 3.1 6.0 
California.....................- 15, 618. 9 13, 676. 6 787.5 1, 154.9 4, 895. 0 261.1 384. 4 1, 738. 5 97.8 91.9 
i. _ ae 5, 079.8 4, 678. 5 66. 2 335. 1 1, 428.3 22.1 112.3 | | ties er 
Connecticut...................- 1, 688.0 Sf RES Spee eee |, RRR: (AEDES, SRE PEAR awasdicnila 
Delaware............-......__.- 192.5 | Saas 51.2 _ | AER J ) ee ee See 3.0 
District of Columbia___-...____- 492.5 337.8 15.0 139.7 133.0 6.4 40.6 22.4 2.0 9.9 
RU iia ais sh sheigainincaeeiominadinne 1, 745. 5 1, 696. 4 | | ee 664.9 Ee ae 199.0 ih | er 
IE ROS oe 1, 403. 5 1, 127.9 42.6 233.0 423.1 4.1 48.0 131.4 5.5 36.2 
SL Sa 176.9 91.7 5.8 79.5 30.2 2.5 fk ae eae es 
| 2: 1, 169.9 920.3 32.4 217.1 247.2 9.4 61.7 62.2 3.0 15.7 
(EE EI Re RT 10, 524.5 SS ON | ae Swe ee RS eee eS 
4, 642.7 3, 289. 4 200.5 1, 152.8 1,031.1 72.0 367.7 351.2 6.5 21,2 
4, 032. 2 3, 973. 1 _ CES 1, 102.6 a ee | ee wa: 
1, 132. 2 866. 3 41.3 224.6 193. 2 10.8 | a, SRS RS 
1, 802.8 SO ES 2 ee eS eee ee re Se 
1, 703. 5 1, 161.5 3.5 538. 5 | es |) Se SES 
436.9 176.0 109.7 151.1 101. 1 38.9 8 Ses 17.3 
2, 140. 1 1,391.2 61.7 687.2 451.1 20.1 . 125.9 5.0 70.7 
8, 827.5 8, 006. 5 104.0 717.1 2, 701.8 34.4  } as ee 8.4 consi 
6, 746. 1 5, 310.7 51.7 1, 383.7 1, 933. 5 17.8 488.8 665.1 1.8 58.9 
7, 042.0 6, 516.0 64.1 461.9 1, 904. 7 9.4 177.0 |? ee 46.1 
349.8 OP SNS eee Of ARS , SER ae 
4,714.0 J 27 147.6 - | | aa 96.0 i SSE 39.6 
1, 127.2 1, 037.9 6.3 82.9 350. 6 6.3 |) ) aes aS ee 
2, 166.3 1, 683. 3 43.5 439.5 625. 6 19.5 106. 1 213.4 4.5 
190. 6 EES Sere  ) aa ace a ees a 
505. 9 429.5 30.8 45.6 118, 2 10.4 13.8 42.1 1.9 4.5 
3, 041.7 2, 063.9 51.5 926. 3 736. 4 19.3 305. 6 235.9 118.1 
303. 1 191.9 13.1 98.0 71.8 5.2 37.6 ; i 
 « | * i Ss 13, 189.7 10, 447.1 250.9 2, 491.8 3, 677.9 38.7 554.3 aa 
North Carolina__..___.__- 1, 262.1 896. 1 111.5 254. 4 250.7 28.3 52.1 125. 6 31.1 
North Dakotd_............_.__- 612.1 sy Se 104.9 ot eC See ee wine 
i  . commawce 12, 705. 3 11, 307.7 329.9 1, 067.6 3, 348. 3 107.8 7.6 1, 112.6 37.3 151.3 
i ws 4, 878. 6 4, 250.3 95. 2 533. 2 813.5 28.5 125.1 cal ova 
A 1, 505. 0 1, 319.7 44.4 140.9 505.3 | 5 ER Sn Se ae Sa 
Pennsylvania. --.............__- 8, 722. 2 6, 445.0 973.0 Le 
Rhode Island_...............-- 608. 6 GE Rctincbeunndee 90.0 fh 31.7 3) aaa eee 
South Carolina.._........_____- 701.7 574.2 30.4 97.1 169.8 6.2 21.3 185.5 | = 6.8 
South Dakota._..............-- 1,010.0 1, 005. 3 SE eee 359. 1 1 f eae 126.8 | — Ee 
LS RE RICT 1, 234.9 767.0 36. 2 Rrra: Po 47.5 117.1 | 1.5 | 45.1 
ib nciedsnsouescoccescce 7, 729.3 | ¢ eae eee YS aes eee 566.0 | .——s 
“ae 1, 740.0 1, 438.3 32.1 .6 500. 8 9.0 81.6 196. 6 3.8 | 32.8 
Ss 376.7 340.1 12.1 24.5 103. 4 4.3 6.9 42.7 oaadh 
SEE EES ES a, Te: Leen nee a Se ea 
Washington.._.............._.- 4, 458. 0 3, 662.8 122.9 672.3 1, 353. 5 40.6  * te sé 
West Virginia................_-. 1, 823.9 1, 437.8 §2.8 333. 3 444.8 20.9 140.0 101.6 | 5.6 43.9 
Pa 4, 201.8 3, 282. 8 186. 2 732.8 1, 095. 6 62.0 | 2 SS wr =“ iiniolin 
SS 383. 6 296. 8 23.3 63.5 91.8 6.6 | Ses Sea oud 




















1 Advances from Federal funds certified as of the given date by the Social Security Board for a specified quarter for direct assistance and administration of 


the specified type of public assistance under the Social Securit 
— for payments to recipients, since the latter tables include payments to recipients from Federal, Sta 


ty Act. This table should not be compared 


with the tables showing the amount of obligations 
and local funds and exclude administrative ex 


nse, 


Social Security Board has authorized an advance of $178,500 to Kentucky for old-age assistance for March 1938. This amount is not included in the 
able since, at the request of the State, payment had not been made by Mar. 31, 1938. 


Source: Social Security Board, Bureau of Accounts and Audits. 
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the Table 8.—Federal grants to the States for administration of unemployment compensation laws and for expansion 
of State employment services: Advances certified ' to the Treasury Department by the Social Security Board for 
the fiscal year 1937-38 and for the quarters ending Mar. 31 and June 30, 1938 
— [In thousands of dollars, as of Mar. 31, 1938] 
Advances of Federal funds certified to the Treasury De ent by the Social 
— Security Board, as of Mar. 31, 1938, for— 
38 
—- . | Unemployment compensation adminis- | Expansion of employment 
to State phe me tration services 
lent pensation 
en and employ- Q 
ment serv- uarter uarter uarter 
— ices, fiseal | Total, fiscal | ended Mar. coten ees Total, fiscal | ended Mar. 
4.4 year 1937-38 | 5 31, 1938 30, 1938 | Year 31, 1938 
32.7 
coula OU, « cnicsiencccnttnabonsagabitinahnbmubdiaicdiiasihalinaedmae $30, 263. 6 $18, 915. 8 $9, 155. 4 $892. 6 $11, 347.8 $4, 540. 1 
31. 
ae Ee ea ee es ee ee Va Lee SS ee 503. 8 318.3 SA EB Edccndancnal 185. 5 71.2 
ATLL R ISIE LAE LEE LEE LNT! IS 23.0 28.0 5.3 YY nena ETE 
Pm BE atintncviisnavannewsbusdiemng bith biggie etdmsiiiiaitintassbiagminls 201. 5 124.7 62.9 () 76.8 33.1 
nail ld cthiccckesasnt.nibicieadadisndaladmubdadiniamiaibinaniniasasaaitia 123.0 123.0 yo eee LORRY 
20 SE Sinciniiheusetenssheonsndisahulaas deiilicstubaidicamaishntiliies 2, 473. 5 1, 733. 6 Sch ivnisctnbsial 739.9 254.5 
9.9 i ndibdetrnnisteinsoatinenendtakiisehiieniiisetaiinateusahiaits 63.4 63. 4  { ] Renee Remar 
Be ER EE NSPS Le EE eR 771.2 502. 0 + eee 269. 2 93. 4 
| ES ep Se eR Lay Pee ee ee ee 116.9 116.9 31.8 MG. Sb .cnnckivcbiodinaaueadaens 
36.2 SS FI ELE TENS 267. 6 205. 4 it 3 eee 62.2 49.5 
nals dis itniibschsineuiniinnaaaniianhtaisinliaamhinniniimuds ie aemeidteeiialiiaanda 139. 1 139.1 49.8 () Roenmweer terete cBysr hel SAA 
15.7 
a REECE! FORCES ON EES int 157.3 157.3 58.8 O. tee 
121,2 ES SS en lessti> Gkpieinblamaninitinanabinaauel 83.7 83.7 16.1 8 MIRE S 3 
cai | NIG ipisinvcininsnciniaanddiedmpeiatennindiliamineiainigion nastnaty tedienidaimcbadhaaag aiid 93. 4 93. 4 37.0 (*) i sspalebiiiaia clita et 
RE ss SEE GEREISEE Hae Rta (5 HPS ite eT et 276.7 276.7 68. 2 |) Ree - 
Py. SD fotdcticricnin sects cies dh ties te ninthcaeel hentia (akttiniilapaisaabadiaasamapdiel 968. 1 626. 8 353. 1 ) 34L.3 193.0 
aaa SETS Sa NS Ok ec STRATEN MR SE REISS SEE 149.0 118.3 60. 5 2) 30.7 30.7 
a. cere one gine ctinstgiedendaiseseieatioeidinenctiabaiiatbtaianininkaladiidedins 103. 2 103. 2 | eee ae 
III. ssa dshncnia eosienuseicynbestodicgumidhaiignciniaclsibialeadootsia trailed deena 153. 5 153. 5 ff EI FTE ES 
70.7 ED iiaikcingadteanathndutbeineiihhsieasinmntinadiaetaaas ie laedidiinnnadaile 450. 7 278.8 122. 2 (3) 172.0 45.6 
aul EEE EEE SSR RS 365. 4 203. 7 i, re 161.7 34.3 
58.9 
46.1 I ih sche a ine ee detached intidadanacd al 537.8 320. 0 | § ERS 217.8 86. 4 
ner EE I A NEN I TS 2, 013. 9 1, 260. 4 |) See 753. 5 153.9 
39.6 ITI ssi ics ee cisdpe thiols hachabedhatiaamateea ie eahenobeiiaadicadiclviidisiatad hisaneeatanl 534.2 389. 7 p Ne ETE 144.6 144.6 
idl RRR Eng 2 Fe ES ERS: 826. 9 437.5 | ee 389. 4 135.3 
eal BIEEERP DN. ---------------nnaa--ancecsenesewnnnneooerenecccceccccoons 186. 0 116. 2 52.3 ) 69.9 35.0 
ae PE idtteticnnniandnhkaedmacdienibanid addins cctnédaieuddamaaiiiatl 160.7 160. 7 . 
4.5 I Gey ih ticssnssataianecedictinckedliiiatdsddas Acta adbcisiehdi oh dln uss ldaidiadinansiiieindia cakes 84.9 84.9 
ET LAS - VNR AE ERE ESE: 72.1 72.1 
118.1 ES SEE ALA ESOL IT ES ep SSO 98. 0 98. 0 
2 ID: aisinaacsclamibiqansdiiniednaiinabeiidhtanikbuuienbadsiiaetniias 291.5 201.4 
31.1 nr ncn cheatin tha encaninss dalglicle Daadahetaiaecadedouainadaiadmanadmmtee 334.0 334. 0 
an I cents reidilp lp ig esta cased eiaeedaaiaaiaanae katie aig icaeeeanne 40.9 40.9 
151.3 ib inniin nn dirnnippndinnsaaisebataenn teadmenbaianincindéesiomgitia 5, 208. 0 2, 553. 7 654. 3 1, 152. 2 
= ESSER ARE: OE IS 772.7 467.2 , 2 5 See 305. 5 112.1 
eRe RIESE PEGE SS CESARE See 84.9 84.9 8 5 ee Ear SRD TS pe 
ae  abcaaienemt 294.9 294.9 S| RUNES BiH Some 
.—— “<s : S eaeree 144.4 144.4 | XS ee SR OM See 
a 493. 0 379.8 8 | ee 113.1 4.3 
6.8 EEE SS LI ERE IIS TD 5, 302. 8 3, 122.0 a Sf eee 2, 180. 8 841.4 
ee: CERES 6 8S MS ERA SEIS SAR 452.4 328. 7 » tf eee 123.7 13.8 
45.1 
mee EE eR POE ne RI nN Cre eee FSR 202. 9 177.3 77.2 (?) 25.6 25.6 
32.8 Cf ERASE SRI IS IE IE ONE 43.4 43.4 Be © fen ccencenacesniitnicionhaainneaiondasasnaeele 
Ron SPS et aes trannies « 388. 6 187. 5 142.3 (3) 201.1 112.7 
—- LR IE IE NIE LEST SE PEE 1, 725, 2 550. 0 248.9 (2) 1,175.1 472.3 
ete: FMS SERIO ETT rs. Sy artes 182. 6 129. 4 68.2 (2) 53.3 24.8 
43.9 | SRR RET Re >" TEN ee A RR ae 163. 1 104. 1 61.4 () 59. 1 23.7 
ae EERE EI DTA EE FEI LS 520. 7 327. | SE: 193. 5 89.3 
ai SIL i icisn<c.nnnmncboeinniencipanblaenaindlebaenatgadacabitnail 100. 2 100. 2 33. 5 (2) aaanischseinsiihaibintiitinaliainins ee liesst tials 
I IRS Re SS a De 558. 4 337.8 | __ 2 @ Ree 220. 6 100. 6 
aD ETA AE LILLIE! 5 ETT IIETE AEREI EE BES 888. 6 5AL. 1 , 4 g Sree 337.6 121.8 
ion of | TRL ORS OEE 66. 5 66. 5 TRS fescccipsnswickeswiniiliitglensidiccuapladimeluaiaena maa es 
ations 
pense, , . . 
n the . Savane ¢ certified by the Social Security Board as of the given date for the given period of operation, which is not necessarily the period in which certi- 
cation was made. 
1 The following grants were approved by the Social Security Board on Mar. 31, but were not certified to the Treasury Department until the following 
day: Arizona, $35.6; Florida, $22.2; Georgia, $33.8; Idaho, $12.3; Indiana, $207.2; Iowa, $43.8; Louisiana, $55.9; Mississippi, $35.4; New Jersey, $81.2; South 
Carolina, $32.4; Tennessee, $76.8; Texas, $74.7; Utah, $22.6; Vermont, $27.2; Washington, $14.9. 
Note.—A typographical error occurred in this table in the Bulletin for March 1938. The correct figure for Missouri for grants certified for unemployment 
compensation administration for the quarter ending Mar. 31, 1938, should have been reported as $52,212.05. 
Source: Social Security Board, Bureau of Accounts and Audits, 
urity Bulletin, April 1938 89 














UNEMPLOYMENT ESTIMATES 


The estimates of unemployment charted below 
reflect the current business recession. The figures 
for January range between 10 and 13 million, 
while the December estimates were about 2 
million lower in each case. The problem of un- 
employment affects not only operations under 
unemployment compensation laws but all other 
aspects of social security as well. Unfortunately, 
considerable uncertainty exists as to the number 
unemployed, an uncertainty not lessened by 
differences in definitions of what constitutes un- 
employment. The most reliable method of ap- 
praising the situation is to take an actual census. 
A count of this type, undertaken in connection 
with the fifteenth decennial census, recorded 
3,187,647 persons without work and seeking jobs 
in April 1930. Several experts who studied and 
analyzed the definitions and methods of enumera- 
tion used in the census made an upward revision 
of approximately 1 million in this count. 

In order to obtain more recent information, a 
voluntary registration of the unemployed by mail 


was made between November 16 and 20, 1937, 
The results of this survey were interpreted by 
John D. Biggers, Administrator, as indicating 
that the number of persons wholly unemployed, 
including individuals engaged under the Works 
Program, lay between the count of 7.8 million who 
registered voluntarily and an estimated 10.9 
million indicated by sample enumerations, a range 
so wide that it fails to add precision to other esti- 
mates. 

Because of the lack of periodic counts, it is 
necessary still to refer to the best available esti- 
mates of unemployment as a means of judging 
changes. The similarity of movement of the four 
estimates charted below results from the fact that 
each follows similar methods and uses much of the 
same basic data; all take account of the 1930 
census, the Bureau of Labor Statistics indexes of 
employment and pay rolls, and some Department 
of Commerce material. They differ primarily in 
the assumptions concerning annual accretions to 
the labor supply. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE FIELD OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


GENERAL 
Bean, Louis H. 

“The Margin of Economic Security for Farm 
Families.” The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Vol. 196 (March 
1938), pp. 25-34. 

The writer discusses in considerable detail such subjects 
as “Farm Income in Prosperity and Depression,” ‘‘Varia- 
tions in Income and Security,” “Margin of Security of 


Owner-Operators,” ‘‘Farm Tenants’ Margin of Security,” 
and “Farm Laborers’ Margin of Security.” 


Brown, J. Dovueias 

“Current Social Insurance Problems.” The 
American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. 28, No. 1 
(March 1938), pp. 6-8. 

The writer presents and briefly discusses a number of 
current social insurance problems, including the old-age 
reserve account, financial responsibility of the Federal 


Government toward old-age insurance, and the need for a 
career type of administration. 


Crark, Haro.p F. 

Life Earnings in Selected Occupations in the 
United States. New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1937. 408 pp. 

With the assistance of Mervyn Crobaugh, Wilbur I. 
Gooch, Byrne J. Horton, and Rosemary Norris Kutak, the 
author presents calculations concerning the life and mean 
annual earnings of a large number of professional and non- 
professional groups in the United States. Among the pro- 
fessional groups considered are school and college teachers, 
social workers, and doctors. Among the nonprofessional 
groups are clerical workers, skilled workers, farmers, and 
unskilled workers. Also included in this volume are data 
showing the average age at death for each of the profes- 
sional and nonprofessional groups. Average incomes have 
been corrected for unemployment during the years 1929-36. 
Forp, P. 

“Family Incomes and Personal Incentives.” 
Economica, Vol. 5 (new series), No. 17 (February 
1938), pp. 72-83. 

The purpose of this statistical investigation was to ascer- 
tain the magnitude and relative importance of the different 
sources of working class family income, and the extent to 
which persons of different degrees of filial relationship help 
to maintain other members of the family. 


Haper, WILLIAM 
“The Effects of Insecurity on Family Life.” 
The Annals of the American Academy of Political 


and Social Science, Vol. 196 (March 1938), pp. 
35-44. 


In describing the effects of economic insecurity on the 
family, the writer deals with such subjects as “Family 
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Changes,” “Industrial Accidents,” “Social Effects of 
Unemployment,” “Family Health,” “The Transient 
Family,” ““Women in Industry,” and the “Social Effects of 
Industrial Home Work.” 


JOHNSON, EvizaBeta 8, 

“Wages, Employment Conditions, and Welfare 
of Sugar-Beet Laborers.”” Monthly Labor Review, 
Vol. 46, No. 2 (March 1938), pp. 322-340. 

A summary of data regarding the economic position and 
welfare of hired laborers in the sugar-beet fields, together 
with discussion of minimum-wage and child-labor pro- 


visions of recent Federal legislation affecting these farm 
laborers. 


Kexso, Rosert W. 

“Legal Attempts Toward Minimum Security.” 
The Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Vol. 196: (March 1938), pp. 
45-51. 


In reviewing and describing both foreign and American 
attempts toward minimum security, the writer deals with 
such subjects as “Industrial Accident and Workmen’s 
Compensation,” “Minimum Wage Laws,” “Sickness 
Insurance,”’ “Protection for Old Age,” “Survivor Insur- 
ance and Mothers’ Pensions,” “Unemployment Insurance,” 
and “‘The Social Security Act.” 


Kutp, C. A. 

“European and American Social Security Paral- 
lels.” The American Labor Legislation Review, 
Vol. 28, No. 1 (March 1938), pp. 13-20. 

European and American social security parallels are 
drawn from three premises, as follows: No question of 
social insurance policy can be settled apart from the social, 
political, and traditional background against which it 
must operate; social insurance and private insurance are 
different; public opinion does not produce social insurance 
or effective social insurance organization. 


Nationa, Bureau or Economic ResEaRcH 

Studies in Income and Wealth (Conference on 
Research in National Income and Wealth). Vol. 
1. New York, National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1937. 348 pp. 

Essays on the national income which clarify working 
concepts and discuss methods of measurement. The 
papers, many with discussion, are: “Concepts of Na- 
tional Income,” by M. A. Copeland; “Accounting Method- 
ology in the Measurement of National Income,” by 
Clark Warburton; “On the Treatment of Corporate Sav- 
ings in the Measurement of National Income,” by Solomon 
Fabricant; “Changing Inventory Valuations and Their 
Effect on Business Savings and on National Income Pro-: 
duced,”’ by Simon Kuznets; “Public Revenue and Public 
Expenditure in National Income,” by Gerhard Colm; “The 
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Distinction Between ‘Net’ and ‘Gross’ in Income Taxa- 
tion,” by Carl Shoup; “Some Problems in Measuring Per 
Capita Labor Income,” by Solomon Kuznets; and “Income 
Parity for Agriculture,” by O. C. Stine. 

New York State. Jomnt Leaistative Com- 
MITTEE ON DISCRIMINATION IN EwmpLoy- 
MENT OF THE MIDDLE AGED 

Preliminary Report ... March 11,1938. (Legis- 
lative Document No. 75.) Albany, 1938. 49 pp. 
Appointed in May 1937, the committee held eight public 
hearings and “discovered twenty-one alleged causes of 
discrimination in the employment of middle aged persons.” 

Each of these factors is discussed briefly. It was found 

that “discrimination was much more widespread than was 

first believed.” 


Stocum, Fiora L. 

“The Social Security Act and the American 
Family.” Public Health Nursing, Vol. 30, No. 3 
(March 1938), pp. 151-157. 

A discussion of the various provisions of the Social 
Security Act as they relate to the economic and social 
changes which have taken place in the United States dur- 
ing the last 50 years. 

WEINTRAUB, Davip 

“Some Measures of Changing Labor Produc- 
tivity.” Journal of the American Statistical As- 
sociation, Vol. 33, No. 201 (March 1938), pp. 153- 
163. 

A atudy of the relationship between changing industrial 
techniques and labor productivity. The need of more 
detailed statistical data in measurement of productivity 
than are used in over-all measures is indicated, and specific 
examples showing how this can be done are included in 
the article. 


FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


CouEen, WILBUR J. 

“Financing the Social Services.””’ The American 
Labor Legislation Review, Vol. 28, No. 1 (March 
1938), pp. 9-12. 

The writer discusses the relationship between social 
insurance, public assistance, and relief; describes pro- 
posals for Federal grants to the States for general relief 
and other services not now provided for; and suggests 
consideration of variable grants-in-aid based on the 
State’s fiscal capacity and need for all the social services. 


Gitcurist, Raupx A. 
“The Tax Provisions of the Social Security Act.” 
Minnesota Law Review, Vol. 22, No. 3 (February 


1938), pp. 299-315. 

The title IX tax is described, and technical questions 
concerning this tax are discussed in the light of illustra- 
tive Treasury regulations and rulings. The title VIII 
tax is treated briefly, with emphasis on points of difference 
between this and the title IX tax. 
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Heer, CLARENCE 

“Financing the Social Security Program in the 
South.” The Southern Economic Journal, Vol. 4, 
No. 3 (January 1938), pp. 291-302. 


The writer describes the inherent difficulties of the 
southern States in raising money through progressive 
taxation; questions the social value of probable regressive 
taxation in the South for the purpose of financing the old- 
age assistance provisions of the Social Security Act; and 
advocates a national application of the equalization fund 
principle. 


Unitep States News 

“The Question of the Week: Does the Payroll 
Tax Cause Employers to Supplant Man Power 
With Machinery?’ United States News, Vol. 6, 
No. 10 (March 7, 1938), pp. 6-12; Vol. 6, No. 11 
(March 14), p. 9. 


Symposium of answers by economists, members of 
Congress, and members of the Advisory Council on Social 
Security to the above question and to the inquiry whether 
they would favor replacement of social security taxes with 
a tax on machine hours or “even on gross sales.” 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AND RELIEF 


Burns, Artuur E., and WituiaMs, Epwarp A. 

A Survey of Relief and Security Problems. 
Works Progress Administration, December 1937. 
51 pp. Processed. 


This report describes relief organization prior to 1933 
and, with this as a background, traces the development 
of our entire relief and security programs up to the latter 
part of 1937. The close interrelationships of the Federal 
Works Program, the direct relief programs of the several 
States, and the cooperative Federal-State activities under 
the Social Security Act are brought out in the survey. 


Kurtz, Russevu H. 

The Public Assistance Worker: His Responsi- 
bility to the Applicant, the Community, and Himself. 
New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1938. 
224 pp. 


“This volume is designed for the use of workers in the 
field of public assistance and is primarily concerned with 
the ways in which aid may be given. Its theme is that 
people differ markedly one from another and that only 
by individualization can the various processes in the 
granting of assistance be made effective’ (Foreword). 
The essays presented are: ‘Public Assistance in the 
United States,’”’ by Arthur Dunham; ‘Who Shall be 
Granted Public Aid? How Much? In What Form?”, 
by Donald 8. Howard; “Dealing with People in Need,” 
by Margaret E. Rich; “Problems of Health and Medical 
Care,” by Dora Goldstine; “Tying in with the Com- 
munity,” by Gertrude Vaile; ‘Public Assistance and Social 
Work,” by Russell H. Kurtz. 
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Lang, Marie Drespen, and STExGMULLER, 
FRANCIS 

America on Relief. New York, Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1938. 180 pp. 

The complex character of relief problems is illustrated 
by the fact that the greater part of the book is taken up 
with discussions of special groups, namely, migratory 
workers and submarginal agricultural workers, women, 
those under 65 who are unemployable, white-collar groups, 
and young persons. In each case there is a summary of 
the outstanding facts, followed by specific recommendations, 


LINDEMAN, Epvuarp C. 

“Values and Viaducts.”’ Social Work Today, 
Vol. 5, No. 6 (March 1938), pp. 13-15. 

The writer lists a number of current criticisms of white- 


collar projects under the WPA and follows each criticism 
with refutation. 


Parcu, Bur. W. 

“The Permanent Problem of Relief.’’ Editorial 
Research Reports, Vol. 1, No. 8 (February 26, 1938), 
pp. 119-131. 

The article traces the evolution of Federal relief policies 
and reviews demands for the return of relief to the States. 
Suggestions for a long-time Federal-State relief program 


and discussion of the relationship between social security 
and relief are also included. 


SmitH, Dorotnoy Wysor 
“Two Years of Transient Liquidation.” Social 
Work Today, Vol. 5, No. 6 (March 1938), pp. 18-22. 
A description of the seriousness of the transient problem 
in California as aggravated by the closing of the Federal 
transient service in 1935. 


Stewart, MaxweE .t S. 


This Question of Relief (Public Affairs Pamphlets, 
No. 8, Revised). New York, Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 1938. 32 pp. 

A résumé of the entire relief problem, with discussion 
and evaluation of existing as well as discontinued govern- 
mental relief programs. Also included is a description of 
conflicting philosophies regarding relief. The article con- 
cludes with a list of basic principles upon which a satis- 
factory relief program may be built. 


U.S. Senate. Specira Commitree To INvEstI- 
GATE UNEMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF. 

Unemployment and Relief: Hearings, 75th Cong., 
3d. Sess.,S. Res. 36. Vol. 1, January 4-22, 1938. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1938. 835 pp. 

This first volume of the Byrnes Committee hearings is a 
collection of factual data about current unemployment and 
of activities, policies, and recommendations for its allevia- 
tion. Among those testifying at length on unemploy- 


ment compensation are Arthur J. Altmeyer, Paul Raushen- 
bush, and William Haber. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH AND MEDICAL 
CARE 
Dopp, Paut A. 

“Medical Costs in California.”” The American 
Labor Legislation Review, Vol. 28, No. 1 (March 
1938), pp. 21-26. 

The writer discusses medical needs of California families 
in relation to family income; presents data showing that 
medical costs are unpredictable; and, by citing average 
net incomes and particularly the distribution of net earn- 


ings, indicates that private medical practice creates a real 
economic problem for the doctor. 


Sicerist, Henry E. 

“Socialized Medicine.” The Yale Review, Vol. 
27, No. 3 (Spring 1938), pp. 463-481. 

In this article our present system of supplying medical 
care is examined and found to be inadequate, a number of 
traditional objections to socialized medicine are reviewed, 
an idea] medical system is visualized, and European ex- 
perience with health insurance is evaluated. 


THORNTON, JANET 

The Social Component in Medical Care (A Study 
of One Hundred Cases from the Presbyterian 
Hospital in the City of New York). New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1937. 411 pp. 

The purpose of this study was “to discover and describe 
the social disorders of a certain number of patients, and to 
determine whether the patients’ reactions to such disorders 
were unfavorable to health.” Among other things the 


present volume associates economic insecurity with indi- 
vidual problems of ill-health. 


U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics 

“Sickness Insurance in Denmark.” Monthly 
Labor Review, Vol. 46, No. 2 (March 1938), pp. 
364-377. 

A brief description of the historical background of the 
national insurance system is included, and such subjects as 


contributions, benefits, administration, and coverage under 
the present system are described. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
AND EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


Frase, RoBert 

The Administration of Unemployment Insurance 
and the Public Employment Service in Germany. 
Washington, D. C., Social Science Research 
Council, Committee on Public Administration, 
January 1938. 166 pp. 

This study, as well as the companion study of unem- 
ployment insurance administration in Great Britain, is one 
of a series of studies on social security administration car- 


ried on under the auspices of the Committee on Public 
Administration of the Social Science Research Council. 
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The present volume deals with ‘‘General Features of the 
German System,” “ Administrative Organization and Staff 
Services,’ and ‘‘ Administrative Procedures.” Included in 
the report is a discussion of work relief, unemployment 
assistance, and vocational training and guidance. A 
17-page conclusion summarizes the points most significant 
to American administrators. 


Jomnt Lasor CommitTee oN ‘THE ILLINOIS Un- 
EMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION ACT 

“The Illinois Unemployment Compensation 
Act.” American Federationist, Vol. 45, No. 3 
(March 1938), pp. 266-278. 

The committee recommends a system of current report- 
ing, repeal of merit rating, increased coverage and protec- 
tion for the worker, and amendment of the section dealing 
with disqualifications for benefits. The reasons for these 
recommendations are discussed. 

Leask, SAMUEL, JR. 

“Purposes and Effects of Merit Rating Ex- 
plained to California Employers.” California 
State Employment Service, Employment News, 
Vol. 2, No. 2 (February 1938), pp. 1-3. 

The article points out the advantages of merit rating in 
terms of employment stabilization and includes description 
of the ways in which certain industries have stabilized 
their employment. 

McCarrrey, Maurice P. 

“Interstate Benefit Payment Plan To Be Used 
for Migratory Workers.’”’ California State Em- 
ployment Service, Employment News, Vol. 2, No. 2 
(February 1938), pp. 9-10. 


A discussion of plans which have been adopted on an 
interstate basis for the payment of unemployment com. 
pensation benefits to multistate workers. 


Tissetts, C. B. 

“How Industry Can Help Reduce Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Costs.” California State Employ- 
ment Service, Employment News, Vol. 2, No. 2 
(February 1938), pp. 6, 10. 

After explaining how the California Unemployment 


Reserves Act operates, the writer concludes that industry 
can help in reducing costs by stabilizing employment. 


U. S. EmpLtoyMEent SERVICE 

Survey of Employment Service Information, 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1938. 200 pp. 


An analysis of the characteristics of 5,460,092 persons 
seeking work through offices of the U. 8S. Employment 
Service on April 1, 1937, and of 3,128,880 persons placed 
by the Service between July 1936 and March 1937. 


Weiss, Harry 

“Unemployment Prevention Through Unem- 
ployment Compensation.”’ Political Science Quar- 
terly, Vol. 53, No. 1 (March 1938), pp. 14-35. 


This article examines the belief advanced by advo- 
cates of merit rating that unemployment prevention and 
relief can be combined successfully in the same legisla- 
tion. It concludes that the merit-rating plans of many 
States are largely ineffective for the prevention of unem- 
ployment and seriously hinder the building up of adequate 
reserves. 
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